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HOW AMERICAN GRAIN CROPS ARE MOVED. 
J. L. SCHRADER. 


—_>_— 


wonderful country, was the grain 
movement from the Western farms to 
the seaboard so large as it has been 
since last August. There have been 
as large crops before, but probably 
never was there so heavy an export 
demand for our cereals. 
value of wheat for export which makes 
the price received by the farmer for 
his hard work, and hence it is of great 
importance how the grain is moved 
from the farm to the seaboard. 
principal route for the surplus products 





of the great West is by way of the | 


great lakes to Buffalo, and thence to the coast by the Erie canal 
and the railroad lines. A considerable part of the surplus reaches 
the seaboard by rail to Atlantic and Pacific ports, and some goes 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans and other Southern ports. 
It is safe to say, however, that fully three-fourths of the surplus 
takes the great Northern water route. 

The principal lake points of accumulation are Chicago, Duluth, 
Superior, Milwaukee, Gladstone, Port Huron, Detroit and Toledo, 
while Buffalo is the principal distributing point. In carrying the 
grain from the receiving ports to Buffalo, the railroads cannot 
compete with the lakes during the season of navigation, but, in the 
eastward movement from Buffalo, the railroad has proved a 
formidable competitor to the Erie canal, and rail shipments, for 
the first time on record, have been larger during the navigation 
season of 1891 than canal shipments. 

The grain receipts by lake at Buffalo from April 15th to December 
12th, were 129,127,000 bushels. Theseason of 1880, when there was a 
big export demand, until now, has stood at the top with 105,500,000 
bushels. In 1880, however, the wheat receipts were only 40,500,000 ; 
in 1891 they were 77,100,000 bushels. Our surplus wheat is wanted 
on the other side, and the wheat movement will be large until next 
July, the close of the crop year. [A view of one of the big plants 
employed in the handling of vast quantities of grain is presented in 
our frontispiece. |] 

The building it represents is called the Connecting Terminal 
Railroad Elevator A. It has connection with all of the railroads 
running eastward from Buffalo. It is located on the ship canal, 
where the lake steamers, carrying from 75,000 to 125,000 bushels of 
grain, can reach it, and canal boats may be loaded as readily as 
cars. The structure is one hundred and fifty-eight feet on the 
water front, one hundred and forty-three feet deep, and one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet to the highest point. It has one hundred and 
ten bins, storing from 6,500 to 8,500 bushels each, and the total 
storage capacity of the house is 900,000 bushels. So admirable are 
its working facilities, that a million of bushels can be turned over 
from vessel to boat, or car, every week, and that by working only 
during daylight hours. 

The house has two towers in front. 
elevating the grain from vessel into store. Inside of each leg is 
an endless belt, with buckets every six or eight inches. The belt, 
being revolved by steam power, carries the grain up into the tower, 
whence it is conveyed by gravity and means of other legs into 
the storage bins. The other tower moves on a track, and may be 
placed so that its leg will fit into a second hatch of the vessel in 
which the first or stationary leg is working. 

Boats are loaded by means of long spouts, (one of which is 
shown on the left-hand side of the illustration). Grain is run out 
of the bottom of the bin, elevated into the shipping tower, weighed 
on huge scales, and allowed to run through the spout into the boat. 
Cars are loaded on two tracks running through the elevator, the 
grain going directly from the bins into them. 

The terminal, as it is called, can unload vessels, no matter 
how large, at an average rate of 16,000 bushels per hour, can load 
two canal boats with 8,000 bushels each, every forty-five minutes, 
and twenty cars every hour, averaging 700 bushels each. Thus it 
can handle fully 46,000 bushels per hour. The terminal has a 
record of elevating from one steamer, November 12, 1891, 90,000 
bushels of wheat in five hours. The grain is carried to the leg 
in the hold by means of a large shovel, hauled back and forth by 
steam power, and supplemented by the work of a small army of 


These hold the “legs” for 


EVER before in the history of this | 


| grain elevators, six of which have two legs each. 
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men with scoops. Many years ago, before the steam shovel wag 
introduced, this work was all done by hand, and, strangely enough, 
its cost then was smaller than it is now. The owner of the grain 
pays seven-eights of a cent per bushel for elevating, including five 
days’ storage, and the vessel pays $3.50 per 1,000 bushels for shovel. 
ing. Transfer to boat is made free, but for loading cars, one-eighth 
of a cent per bushel is charged. Buffalo has about thirty of these 
The aggre- 
gate elevating capacity is about 250,000 bushels of grain per hour, 
or 6,000,000 bushels per day, and the total storage capacity 13,000,000 
bushels. 

Prior to 1843, the little grain brought by vessel to Buffalo was 
unloaded by means of buckets hoisted by hand, and wheeled into 
the warehouse. Sometimes the vessel carried the grain in bags. 
In the year named, Joseph Dart built the first elevator. It was a 
crude affair, of course, but it embodied substantially the principles 
of the modern elevator. The house had storage room for only 
55,000 bushels, and had elevating capacity for about 1,000 bushels 
per hour. It could not elevate and discharge grain at the same 
time. Improvements were made from time to time until the present 
and nearly perfect elevator was evolved. [Some of the former 
methods of moving grain are illustrated in the lower part of our 
frontispiece. ] 


PLANS FOR RESTRICTING THE COTTON CROP. 
JAMES K. REEVE. 
— 

The cotton planters of the South are now suffering from the 
same conditions that a few years since so seriously disturbed the 
wheat growers of the North and West—the combination for succes- 
sive seasons of exceedingly large total crops and uncomfortably 
low prices. The area planted has been steadily increased until it 
has reached a total of more than nineteen million acres, and this 
produced in 1890 the largest crop that has ever been grown. But 
another year with large acreage and heavy yield might again influ- 
ence values unfavorably, and in view of this condition the planters 
and economists are seriously considering whether any organized 
movement looking toward a reduction of the crop could be made 
effectual. 

That it is difficult to attain codperation, in an interest so 
widely extended, has been amply shown last season by the Alliance 
effort to have wheat growers withhold their grain from market. 
But, nothing daunted by this, three distinct plans have been 
proposed for attaining the desired end, and each of the three has 
its enthusiastic advocates. One of these propositions is that the 
acreage of cotton be reduced to ten acres to the plow. Another is 
that every cotton grower place one-third of his crop in charge of a 
trust company which shall withhold the same from market fora 
period of twelve months, after the expiration of which time the 
company shall dissolve and return the cotton to the growers. The 
third plan proposes that the legislatures of the several Cotton 
States shall pass a law requiring each farmer who intends to plant 
cotton to take out a license for that purpose, paying into the county 
treasury $1.50 for each acre he proposed to plant, and a heavy 
penalty for each acre planted in excess of the licensed number. 

The first of the plans, if it could be carried out, would reduce 
the crop from thirty-three to fifty per cent. and would of course 
have a direct influence on values not only for that year, but fora 
season or two tocome. The second plan would only be to postpone 
the day of reckoning. The success of either of them would mani- 
festly depend on the voluntary cooperation of the entire body of 
cotton growers—an end that it would be impossible to accomplish. 
The third plan is strongly favored by many, but it seems hardly 
probable that the legislatures of the various States would codperate 
to such an extent as to pass such a law; and if it should be enacted 
in some and not in others, the effect would of course, be disastrous. 
Then such a measure would strongly excite the opponents of 
paternalism in government, to say nothing of its possible uncon- 
stitutionality, and other aspects which need not be discussed here. 

While in one sense the interests of the producers of a great 
staple are the same, yet the conditions under which they live and 
labor are so widely different that a proposition acceptable to one 
would be disastrous to another. Each individual must learn for 
himself in the hard and bitter school of experience what he may, or 
may not wisely do. Whether he may plant more cotton or less 
cotton; more wheat or less wheat. It may, and probably will, 
require repeated and severe lessons to convince the great majority 
of Southern planters that their best interests are not served as long 
as they remain ‘“‘one-crop” farmers. But they will be finally con- 
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yvinced of this, and then as they drop away, one by one, from the old 
jdeas, each one acting individually and upon his own conviction, 
and make cotton take only its proper place in a suitable rotation, or 
as merely one of the crops in an intelligent system of diversified 
farming, this question of production and values will right itself. 
The development of our Southern agriculture, which has taken 
such rapid strides in recent years, will go steadily on, and upon 
broader lines than it has done in the past. 


DIVERSIFYING DAIRY FARMING. 
FRANK H. WILLARD, NEW YORK. 
< 

The low prices for dairy products which have prevailed for 
several seasons have led many Central New York dairymen to con- 
sider the question of engaging in some other branch of farming 
which could be successfully prosecuted in connection with this 
industry. The average dairyman of Central New York has always 
devoted his undivided efforts to the production of milk for the 
manufacture of either butter or cheese, paying no attention what- 
ever to the raising of crops for market, or, in many instances, 
even for home consumption. Thousands of dollars are annually 
expended in a single county alone for grain as stock feed, to say 
nothing of the money spent for articles of food for the family, 
which should be produced on the farm. 

There are many branches of agricuJture which may profitably 
be followed, in connection with dairying. The dairy farmer will, 
of course, regard the dairy as the leading interest, and study to 
make the most money possible out of it, by keeping only the best 
stock and handling it in the most approved manner. But this need 
not occupy all his time. With the help required to conduct an 
average dairy farm, much may be accomplished in other directions. 

If the farm lies accessible to a good market, the cultivation of 
market vegetables may be made to yield a handsome profit. I have 
in mind now a dairy farmer who, without hiring any more help 
than that required to carry on his dairy operations, conducts a 
small market garden with great success. He has been engaged in 
this supplementary work for the past four or five years, and would 
not, he tells me, under any consideration, abandon it. He makes 
sweet corn his principal crop, aiming to have a portion of it on the 
market early, when green corn brings a good price, and plants in 
succession, so as to supply his customers the entire season. Cab- 
bages, both the early and late varieties, also receive considerable of 
his attention. They sell readily at remunerative prices, and are 
comparatively easy of culture. Besides, he raises cauliflowers, 
potatoes and tomatoes, but not on as extensive a scale. 

These crops require no little labor. They will not bring satis- 
factory returns without painstaking attention. But the amount of 
work necessary to properly care for them is greatly exaggerated by 
many farmers. Success, after all, depends more in doing things 
at the right time and in the proper manner than in the amount of 
hard work expended. If the ground is thoroughly prepared, care- 
fully planted, and the cultivator kept running until the crops are 
beyond the reach of weeds, the labor involved is comparatively 
small. If insect pests are destroyed when they first appear, little 
trouble is experienced, but, if neglected, the task of extermina- 
ting the depredators is vastly increased and the crop not infre- 
quently ruined. : 

Other branches of agriculture than those noted may be pur- 
sued with success in connection with dairy farming. The raising of 
small fruits, for example, has been made to pay well in favorable 
locations. A leading dairyman of my acquaintance, in Wisconsin, 
devotes a number of acres of his farm to the cultivation of straw- 
berries and raspberries, and he says that there is money in the 
business. 

Dairymen must look after the pence on the farm as well as the 
pounds, especially during periods of depression in prices. An accu- 
rate account of all the money received from the farm, apart from 
that earned by the dairy, where attention is given to turning every- 
thing available into cash, would astonish the average dairy farmer. 


Tenant Houses on Farms.—Any farmer, with two hundred good 
acres needs constant help. That help is best when it is constant. 
It is not always—in fact rarely—convenient for the help to live with 
the farmer’s family. The best help has his own family. There- 
fore, a tenant house upon the farm will provide a home for the best 
help a farmer can secure. The house rent is sure, as it is a part of 
the wages, and, in like manner, a piece of land for a garden can go 
in the same way with the house. As an investment of money, such 








:@ house and lot is a good one. But, best of all, it secures steady 





help, of the best sort, so that the farmer can plan his work with 
certainty, and there is no waste of time in hunting new help; or 
from the farm he can pay, in fruit, grain, etc., a share of the 
wages. The tenant will secure advantages also. The wife may 
earn a dollar, frequently, by helping at the farmhouse, and the 
children, as they come along, will stand ready to be employed, 
at pinching times, at low rates. There are many reasons, upon 
both sides, for having one or more corner lots made into tenant 
houses upon the large farms. 





THE SCAB OF POTATOES. 
DR. D. B. HALSTED, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION. 
<ecliiais 

A great deal has been written in this country and abroad upon 
the disease of the potato, popularly known as the Scab. The 
blotched, roughened, and distorted appearance of the afilicted tuber 
is so familiar to all, that no lengthly description is here necessary. 

There have been many theories regarding the nature and cause 
of the potato scab, the leading ones of which are: 

Mechanical irritation induced by some substance in the soil 
and, in the repair of the wound, the corky layer characteristic of 
the scab is produced, followed by more or less decay. 

Excessive moisture in the soil is supposed to affect the surface, 
and induce the peculiar abnormal growth. 

Chemical agencies have been considered as the cause of the 
scab, for it is known that some substances, as lime or ashes, when 
abundant in a soil, have an influence upon the roots. The cause of 
the trouble, in other words, has been sought for in the chemical as 
well as physical conditions of the soil. 

Insects.—That the scab is due to insects is a popular theory, 
owing to the fact that the scab spots resemble the work done by 
insects, especially ‘‘ wire worms.” The conditions which favor the 
development of such insects are those that favor the scab. 

Fertilization, and especially that by stable manure, has been 
charged with the direct production of the scab. Manure can 
readily be considered as a favoring condition, but the true cause 
is a 

Fungus.—That this is true, must be accepted upon the results 
obtained by such investigators as Dr. Thaxter, of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station, and Professor Bolley, formerly of the 
Indiana Experiment Station, but now holding a similar position 
in the North Dakota Station. Professor Humphrey, of Massachusetts, 
has likewise made extensive field experiments upon this common 
and destructive pest. 

In August, 1890, Professor Bolley, after two years of investiga- 
tions, announced that the scab was of bacterial origin. His experi- 
ments in the field also showed that scabby potatoes, when used as 
seed, can, under favorable circumstances, propagate the disease, 
and that the scab was not associated with any particular form or kind 
of soil. The following additional points were brought out by 
Professor Bolley: First—Scab is usually most profuse in soils con- 
taining general rubbish, garbage, etc. | Second—Scab is usually 
profuse in soils containing much vegetative matter. Third—The 
disease is greatly promoted by moisture. Fourth—Stable manure 
facilitates its development. Fifth—The application of ashes or 
lime tends to increase the evil arising from the disease. Sixth— 
The continual raising of potatoes upon the same fields favors a 
scabby product. Seventh—A light, sandy soil usually gives asmooth 
crop. It was also shown that the disease strikes the tuber from 
without, and that growing potatoes continually upon the same Jand, 
would tend to increase the stock of germs in the soil, and conse- 
quently augment the scab in succeeding crops. 

In November of the same year, Dr. Thaxter presented the 
results of his long investigation, made independently from those of 
Professor Bolley. From the summary of his work, it is gathered 
that whenever he examined the disease out of doors it was invari- 
ably found accompanied by a fungus growth, and this fungus, when 
cultivated in a pure condition, and thence transferred to growing 
tubers, reproduced in them the scab similar in characteristics to 
the disease from which the virus was originally obtained. This is 
the strongest proof to be found for the direct association of cause 
and effect. In other words, the scab of potatoes is due to a 
microscopic germ. It was also shown that a fungus closely 
resembling the one causing the scab is common upon barnyard 
manure and rubbish generally. 

Professor Humphrey, at the Massachusetts Experiment Station, 
reports experiments along the following lines: First—Effect of deep 
vs. shallow planting. Second—Susceptibility to attack of light and 
dark skinned varieties. Third—Barnyard manure vs. commercial 
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fertilizers. Fourth—Effect of tobacco dust in drills. Fifth— 
Scabby vs. smooth seed. The results have been summarized as 
follows: First—Deep planting appears to tend to diminish the 
development of the scab, though further experiments in this direc- 
tion are desirable. _Second—The very dark potatoes were wholly 
free from the scab, and little or no difference was to be noticed in 
the susceptibility of the three light varieties planted. Third— 
Potatoes raised upon land, receiving barnyard manure, were 
much more scabby than the rest. Fourth—Tobacco dust in the 
drill had no effect in increasing or diminishing the scab. Fifth— 
Scabby seed produced a crop no better and no worse than that 
grown from sound potatoes. 

Professor Green, in the Ohio Station Bulletin for January, 1890, 
states in his conclusions that ‘‘ barnyard manure has increased the 
yield, but not always the total marketable product because of the 
usual prevalence of scab when this fertilizer is used.” 

Professor Crozier, of Michigan, has experimented in planting 
scabby and healthy potatoes upon blocks of light soil, and finds the 
yield better where pure seed is used. 

Dr. F. M. Hexamer, in his extensive experiments, which were 
continued for several years, has found that, by the exclusive use of 
commercial ‘‘ complete fertilizers,” the scab disappeared almost 
entirely, while it increased by the exclusive use of yard manure. 

Additional information, looking toward the best methods of 
preventing the scab, may be expected soon, as several investigators 
are now searching for remedies. 





niet 
IN THE PRICE OF NITRATE OF SODA. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
<bilipnme 

On the West coast of South America, in the district of Tarapaca 
there are vast deposits of nitrate of soda. Scientific authorities all 
agree in attributing the source of the nitrate to vast aecumulations 
of seaweed, or other vegetable growth, during long geological 
periods. The nitrate beds lie not on a level with the ocean, but 
some 3,000 feet above. The nitrate is supposed to have been thrown 
up by some great convulsion of nature, though some scientists 
think it was carried up in solution by capillary attraction, and 
deposited in its present situation as the water evaporated. Be this 
as it may, there the nitrate lies ready for man’s use. It has been 
said that these geologic deposits of nitrate are of as much import- 
ance to agriculture and horticulture as the geologic deposits of coal 
are to manufactures and commerce. 

The district of Tarapaca formerly belonged to Peru, but in 1879, 
Chili made war on Peru and secured the territory where the nitrate 
isfound. The government of Chili owns the beds, but Peru, when 
she possessed them, and Chili afterwards, permitted the removal of 
the nitrate on the payment of about $10 per ton export duty. A 
number of companies, principally English and German, put a large 
amount of capital into the business’ of digging and refining the 
nitrate, and the Nitrate Railway Co., of London, constructed a 
railroad for carrying the nitrate from the factories to the coast. 
When the civil war in Chili broke out, in 1891, it was thought that 
the exportation of nitrate would stop, and such was the case for a 
few weeks, but the Congressional party captured the nitrate port 
ot Iquique, ard gladly permitted the export of nitrate to go on as 
usual. It was the money paid for duties on nitrate that furnished 
the Congressional party the sinews of war, while the loss of it 
greatly crippled the Balmaceda government. The amount of 
nitrate of soda exported from July 1st to June 30th. has been as 
follows, in tons of 2,240 pounds. For the year ending: 

June 30, 1880..............-.170,000 tons Jnne 30, 1886 
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As will be seen the use of nitrate of soda as a fertilizer is steadily 
increasing ; it seems strange that so little is known about it in this 
country. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST was the first journal to 
point out its special value, and I am glad to know that several of 
the largest fertilizer manufacturers are now offering nitrate of soda 
to their customers. The price of nitrate has steadily declined for 
several years. The average wholesale price per ton in Liverpool 
has been for the year ending June 30, 1880, $80.32; while for the 
year ending June 30, 1891, it has been $41.36. At the present price 
the nitrate producers are not making any money. The companies 
are not paying any dividends. The price is too low, or the demand 
does not keep pace with production. Nearly all commercial 
sources of nitrogen, except nitrate of soda, are from by-products, 
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such as dried blood, tankage, fish-scrap, and sulphate of ammonia, 
By-products are sold at prices determined by the demand, and not 
by cost of production, and the great decline in the price of nitrate 
of soda ought to bring about a reduction in the price of all other 
sources of nitrogen. If it does not the remedy is in the hands of 
consumers. Do not pay more for nitrogen in any form or article 
than you can buy it for in nitrate of soda. A pound of nitrogen, in 
the form of nitrate of soda, or nitrate of potash, is worth more to 
the farmer than a pound of nitrogen in any other article. 





DRAINING BY PLOWING. 


JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 


<iigiton 

The plow has no small effect on the moisture of the soil. It 
found the Illinois prairies, for example, covered with water; but 
breaking up the soil increased drainage until the excess has been 
much reduced. In Kansas the plow has increased the moisture in 
the soil. Breaking up the ground has allowed more of the rain to 
penetrate, and the increased capillarity of the soil has better regu- 
lated the amount of moisture in it. Of course other agencies were 
at work in both cases; but the part done by the plow is none the 
less real or important. 

But by keeping the desired point in view in plowing, and plow- 
ing accordingly, we may multiply the effect of the plow on the 
moisture in the soil, either to reduce or increase the amount. If 
there is an excess, then we are to plow in such a way as to favor 
the escape of the water. The most convenient method of plowing 
is to plow around the outside of the field or of the “land.” But 
on flat land this method is suicidal. It makes, in time, a ridge 
around the margin of the field, damming the water on the field, 
If we divide such land into narrow lands and begin in the center, 
throwing the furrow in, the water not only can, but since it must 
run down hill, it must drain to the ditches along the fields. On 
flat land there is no danger of gullies by making the land furrow 
at the same place each year. On land more rolling, gullies may be 
avoided by moving the land furrow a little to either side each year; 
this is easily done by making the outside lands narrower or wider. 

Hilly fields, frequently having a light soil, should be plowed in 
the opposite way. They are apt to lack moisture, because the water 
so readily and rapidly flows off that much of it does not sink into the 
soil; and the upper parts of the hills, at least, are usually far above 
the influence of the ground water. In plowing such fields we must 
also consider their aptness to wash and guliy, especially when they 
are in cultivated crops. It is hard to keep these fields up, because 
of the carrying away of the soil. If, in plowing, we throw the 
furrow out each year, we soon have an embankment around the 
margin. This will break the foree of the currents from the higher 
ground, retard the flow of the water, and thus give it more time tc 
sink into the soil. The embankment will also soon catch the 
greater part of the soil brought down from above, and by this 
means will be increased in extent and effectiveness. Instead of the 
soil being carried off the field and lost, it is deposited on an ever- 
widening strip. This strip, thus fertilized from above, will not 
need manure ; and twice the former amount may be applied to the 
higher ground. Thus this higher ground also will be enriched, 
and for the further reason that the wash from it is less. 

It is desirable that the furrows should run up and down the 
hill, although some prefer th: opposite. But the water will cut 
across the furrows and make cd eper guliies than when each furrow 
affords an exit for the comparatively small amount “alling on it. 
It may be necessary, therefore, to plow each year a headland along 
the foot of the hill. To hold the embankment well in place, seed 
the margin—the fence row or the bank of the stream—well to grass. 
The sod will hold firm, and the grass willcatch much of the soil 
brought over. It is apparent, that by so plowing, the foot of the 
incline is being constantly raised, bringing the land nearer to a level 
and hence more favorable to an ample supply of moisture in the 
soil; while the loss from washing and gullying is greatly reduced. 





Let it Rust Out.—The quickest way to get rid of a costly mowing 
machine, hay rake, or eyen corn cultivator, is to store it in the cor- 
ner of the fence, with rain-clouds for a covering. Farmers who 
cannot properly house their implements should not have any, and 
Nature takes the shortest method of depriving them of their aids 
to crop growing, If too lazy to build a shed, the next best thing is 
to let some one else run the farm, and, as a hired man, one can be 
forced to do for others what might have been done for one’s self. 
Too many farmers rust out, along with the machinery that stood 
like scarecrows through the long winters. 
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FIRST BONANZA FARMS. 

CHARLES H. SHINN, CALIFORNIA. 
oe 

Half a century ago, when California was but a sleepy Mexican 
province, the old Mission orchards and gardens revealed to every 
thoughtful visitor the true wealth of the region; ten years later, 
when California was but a mining camp, one of the largest and 
most beautiful of these Missions, that of San José, in the present 
county of Alameda, suddenly became the center of the largest farm- 
ing operations, at that time, carried on anywhere in the United 
States. The history of this rapid and remarkable growth of an 
industry, under the stimulus of enormous prices and having the 
famous Mission gardens from which to draw stock for new orchards, 
is one of the most interesting chapters in the history of American 
farming and fruit-growing. It also contains that spirit of romance 
and adventure which seems an abiding part of every Californian 
episode. The old Mission, founded in 1797, had long avenues of fig, 
olive, and pear trees. In 1847, when Americans began to settle in 
the valley, there was an orchard of fifteen acres or so, and quite a 
vineyard, besides extensive vegetable gardens, watered by Mission 
Creek. ‘he two great farmers of this region, whose operations 
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| to the mines; and there I caught the fever and ague, and returned 


to my farm. I gathered nothing the second year. The next year 
I made further preparations for farming. I could not hire hands 
for even sixteen dollars a day. I tried to enter into copartnership, 
but could not effect it; all had rather go to the mines. None of my 
brothers were yet in the country, but I would not be disappointed. 
I got the assistance of three Indians, and went to the mountains, 
twenty-five miles distant, and there we worked at the Redwood 
trees, until we got rails and posts sufficient to fence fifteen acres, 
which I planted principally in potatoes. The produce gathered was 
worth $16,000, but unfortunately I lost one-half on account of 
heavy rains and scarcity of help. The fourth year (1850) my younger 
brother arrived, in January. We managed to fence some four hun- 
dred acres, and planted one hundred and fifty acres, principally in 
potatoes; and our crop yielded about as follows: Potatoes, 1,760,- 
000 pounds; onions, 40,000 pounds; tomatoes, 40,000 pounds; beets, 
6,000 pounds ; cabbages, 60,000 pounds; pumpkins, 80,000; barley, 
20,000 pounds; wheat, 40,000 pounds. The present year (1851) we 
have fenced about thirteen hundred acres, and have farmed eight 
hundred acres. We expect to gather 120,000 bushels of potatoes, 
and 20,000 bushels of other roots, besides 108,000 head of cabbages, 








THE SAN JOSE MISSION. 


attracted attention in New York and London, were . L. Beard and 
John M. Horner. Their lands were adjacent to each other and they 
engaged in many operations together, but their business was sepa- 
rate. They owned schooners and steamers and built towns, loaded 
ships for England, and were, for several years, the great pioneer 
farmers of California, long before the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
plains were thought fit to cultivate. John M. Horner was a Mor- 
non, the chaplain of the Sam Brennan party. He was born in 1821, 
in Monmouth Co., New Jersey, where many of the family still live. 
In February, 1846, he left New York for California, with the inten- 
tion of farming, being well supplied with farm utensils. In August. 
1846, he landed at Yerba Buena. His own letter, written at the 
Mission San Jos¢, July 9, 1851, contains the following synopsis of his 
operations up to that time: 

“The first year (1847) I farmed sixty acres in various kinds 
of produce, but gathered nothing but dear ¢xperience. In the 
second year (1848) I was thrown into confusion on account of the 
gold mines. Help could not be hired at any price, and I am cred- 
ibly informed that the Governor himself had to cook his own meals. 
I farmed but little, and, finally, I caught the gold fever, and went 





wheat, barley, hay, and other crons, all very valuable. To peopie 
of the Eastern States, who are unacquainted with our soil and 
climate, the above account will seem almost impossible. But, con- 
sidering that we have nine months out of the twelve in which we 
can sow, and nine in which we can gather, it is not doubtful. And, 
if there ever was a country in which the ‘plowman overtook the 
reaper,’ California is that one. A large amount of produce will be 
raised in California this year for market. This valley alone will 
yield about 600,000 bushels of potatoes.” 

Mr. Horner goes on to say that the valley in which he lives 
would ‘easily support a million people,” as it contains 700,000 acres 
of good land, the poorest of which will yield twenty centals of 
wheat per acre. and the best will yield 70,000 pounds of onions. He 
adds: ‘‘Notwithstanding the present prices of labor, which are 
about seventy dollars per month, my calculations, based upon exper- 
imental knowledge, are suck as to warrant me im stating that Cal- 
ifornia can supply her own market in beef, pork, flour, barley, and 
all kinds of vegetables, as cheap, and of a better quality, than they 
can be supplied from any other part of the world. Vegetabies will 
be very cheap this year. Iam credibly informed that Mr. Stein- 
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berger has purchased the best article of California potatoes, for the | to the first Crystal Palace Exhibition of London, and attracted much, 


supply of the ocean steamers, for the year, at three cents a pound. 
After the Ist of August, 1852, California will supply her own mar- 
ket with barley; but when she can supply herself with flour is 
doubtful, as there are no mills in the country, and farmers will not 
raise wheat without some prospect of a market.” 

In these quaint notes of his farming operations, Mr. Horner 
does not give the-prices he received in 1850 and 1851. They were 
enormous. He sold most of his cabbages for a dollar and a half 
apiece, and potatoes for fifty dollars a sack, and cleared ten thou- 
sand dollars from an acre of tomatoes. The total profits of the crop 
of 1851 were not less than $160,000, although wages and the cost of 
tools, seed, and everything that had to be purchased were so enor- 
mous. Horner owned vessels, and shipped his produce from his 
own embarcadero to San Francisco, Stockton, Sacramento, Marys- 
ville, and thence to the mining camps. The cabbages that sold for 
a dollar and a half in San Francisco were worth four or five dollars 
in Placerville, or Sonora. The waste, carelessness, and liberality 
of the times was astounding to men of a later period. John M. 
Horner was sitting on his porch, one day, in the autumn of 1851, 
when a young stranger from the Atlantic States came past, looking 
for work. ‘* Want a start, do you?” said the bonanza farmer of the 
period. ‘‘ Pitch in, and gather up all the potatoes that my men 
have left undug in that field, and I will give them to you.” The 
young fellow managed to gather up a hundred sacks of small pota- 
toes, which he sold for fifteen hundred dollars. He worked for 
Horner afterwards, superintended one of the ranches, and, finally, 
bought a large farm himself, and still tells the story of how he 
‘‘gleaned potatoes in 1851.” Mr. Horner’s farming operations 
extended in magnificence for several years after 1851, but profits 
lessened, and the disastrous year of the ‘‘ potato craze,” when hun- 
dreds of thousands of sacks rotted for lack of purchasers, struck 
him hard. Speculations in San Francisco real estate, and innumer- 
able difficulties over land-titles followed, and, in less than a decade, 
the first one of the most energetic and brilliant of the ‘‘ bonanza 
farmers” of California was a bankrupt. He worked on for years, 
turned his attention to inventions, made money again, and again 
lost it. At last he went to the Hawaiian Islands, became a sugar- 
planter, and is now again wealthy, owning a large plantation there. 

The second of tl » princely landowners of pioneer California 
was Elias L. Beard, of the Mission San José, in his time the most 
famous horticulturist of the Pacific Coast, and a man of wide cul- 
ture and trained intelligence. His stepson, Henry Elsworth, was 
early associated with him, and the operations of the Beards and 
Elsworths attracted attention everywhere. E. L. Beard, born in 
1816, in Wayne Co., N. Y., spent a year, when he was sixteen, with 
the Shakers, then moved to Indiana with his father Jesse, where he 
became a large contractor for canal-building and other public enter- 
prises. Before he was thirty he was one of the most prominent 
business men of Indiana and, when he moved to California, in 1849, 
he was ready for still greater operations. The farming enterprise 
of John M. Horner caused Mr. Beard to settle at the Mission San 
José, where he at once turned his attention to horticulture. He 
planted hundreds of acres of grain and vegetables, it is true, but the 
old Mission gardens, the greater part of which soon came into his 
ownership, were understood by him in their significance; he at 
once established ntirseries, began to plant orchards and experi- 
mental grounds, and sent agents to the Atlantic States to buy trees, 
vines and plants, pack them with the utmost care, and bring 
them to California. 

Dr. S. H. Wiley wrote, in the Pacific, ten years ago, that in 1852 
he visited the great Mission farms, and was astonished at the mag- 
nificent scale of operations carried on there by Mr. Beard. who had 
then been only three years in the country. He had in one field six 
hundred and forty acres of wheat, which yielded fifty-six bushels to 
the acre; his potato crop was sixty thousand bushels, and some of 
the single tubers weighed five pounds apiece. One of the old fruit 
trees, planted by the Mission Fathers, yielded $400 worth of fruit 
(fifteen hundred pounds); the five-acre vineyard produced $16,000 
worth of grapes. Mr. Beard was then planting out every grape cut- 
ting from his vineyard, and extending his orchard by every possible 
means. The next year (1853) Beard and Horner farmed together, 
and their potato crop was 33,000,000 pounds. They supplied the 
Pacific mail steamships at this period with flour, vegetables, beef, 
and pork to the value of from $50,000 to $75,000 per month. They 


ground their wheat at their own mills, grew all the vegetables, fatted 
the pork, and bought the Spanish beef from the large herds in the 
Wheat and other products from the Mission lands went 


foothills. 


attention there, one English newspaper declaring that the heads of 
wheat ‘‘were certainly spliced.” The Mission became a famous 
place to visit, being only thirty-four miles from San Francisco, and 
the ‘‘ hospitality of the Beards” was a well-known phrase through- 
out California. During Mr. Beard’s whole life his home at the Mis. 
sion was one of the social and intellectual centers of State life. Olq 
Dr. Horace Bushnell, of Connecticut, spent weeks there; almost 
every notable man who visited California between 1850 and 1s8s0 
was entertained under the palms and olives of the Beard homestead, 

As time went by, Mr. Beard grew interested in the reclamation 
of enormous tracts of swamp and overflowed lands. He was an 
investor in mines, oil-wells, new towns, and more and greater enter- 
prises than any other man of his time, except the late Henry Ral- 
ston, and, ultimately, the larger part of his property was swept 
away. But one of the finest collections of rare conifers, deciduous 
trees, and semi-tropic trees and plants, that is to be found in any 
part of California, is still growing on the old homestead. There are 
fig avenues, oranges groves, hundreds of large olive trees, and the 
most superb palm on the Pacific Coast. There still stand, not far 
off, in the church grounds, the ninety-year-old olive and pear trees, 
planted when the Mission was established. The Horner farms have 
been cut to pieces, and most of the old buildings changed, the gar- 
dens destroyed, but the great horticultural enterprises of the Beard 
family have developed, in the course of time, into one of the largest 
vineyards of California. All over the State the influence of the 
‘** Mission orchards” was felt; Beard’s nurseries stocked hundreds of 
orchards; Beard’s liberality and enterprise encouraged every one of 
the early horticulturists. He gave away hundreds of thousands of 
trees, vines, roots, and grafts, and thousands of pounds of seed, at a 
time when a grape cutting was worth ten cents, and a grafted apple 
tree two dollars. The history of California horticulture cannot be 
written without devoting a large part of it to the nurseries, orchirds, 
and vineyards that Mr. Beard planted. One illustration will serve 
to show the value of his arboretum. When the Japanese persim- 
mon was brought to California, about 1876, and widely advertised, 
Mr. Beard said that he had one on his grounds; it was there, to 
be sure, was fifteen years old, and had been bearing for many 
successive seasons! a 

One of the many public projects that Mr. Beard urged was the 
building of a broad, macadamized road, a hundred feet wide, and 
planted with oaks, cedars, palms, olives, and other choice trees, 
from Oakland to San José, and thence to San Francisco, or around 
the main arm of the Bay. This splendid highway would have been 
about sixty miles long, and by this time would, undoubtedly, rank 
among the famous avenues of the world. He offered to give the 
rights of way through his own property, and plant the trees upon 
five miles of it, at his own expense. A bill to establish this great 
boulevard was introduced into the State Legislature, and passed one 
House, but failed to get through the Senate. Old Californians often 
regret that this famous road scheme of the early Fifties was not 
carried out. 





PLOW-HANDLE PLODDINGS. 


JONATHAN HAYSEED. 


A fool is like a sheep; his Seene is worth more than his carcass. 

Keeping cows to make axle-grease butter is living next door to 
the poorhouse. 

The cars don’t kill as many men as die of being too smart in 
money matters. 

Using one’s vote to pay a spite is like burning out a bumble- 
bees’ nest with greenbacks. 

Mud roads, as a luxury, are not to be compared with mush- 
rooms on toast for expensiveness. 

Next to a bunkoed farmer, the biggest fool is the fly that 
tickles you and waits to be slapped. 

The farmer who raises army peas where he ought to raise 
amber wheat, cuts down his own wages. 

A rascal is like a locomotive; always trying to run away from 
his own smoke, but always making more of it. 

One can’t help admiring the sense of a balky horse. 
the whip won’t wear him out as soon as overloading. 

A loose mule among the horses at a political meeting is as 
strong an argument while it lasts, as the other side wants. 

A yellow-jacket’s nest in the meeting-house yard can break up 
worship just as speedily as though the devil attended to it in person. 


He knows 
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COACH HORSES AND HACKNEYS IN AMERICA. 
GEORGE M. A. 
_— 
This country has had no coach horses of any recognized breed, 
until within a very few recent years. A horse, standing sixteen 
to sixteen and one-half hands high, with clean, blood-like head, 





FIG. 1. 


fine crest, grand frame, knee and hock well let down, clean legs, 
flat fine bone, good feet, and withal, spirit and action—such is the 
ideal horse of the coaching type. The earliest importations of this 
type, and these arrived within little more than a decade, were of 
Cleveland Bays. These horses have been bred for ages in the Cleve- 
land district of Yorkshire. England. For a 
time after the railroads had driven the mail- 
coaches out of England. this grand race of 
horses was so much neglected that it was in 
danger of becoming extinct. Fortunately, in- 
terestin it revived while there were still many 
good ones in the hands of the horse - loving 
Yorkshiremen ; the Cleveland Bay Horse Soci- 
ety was organized, a stud-book established, and 
the breed was placed upon a firm basis. But 
many breeders, not content with the old stan- 
dard, desired more style and action. To obtain 
this, they made large infusions of thorough- 
bred blood, and the cross resulted in a type of 
horse which possesses the grand points, uni- 
form color, and commanding appearance of 
the old Cleveland Bay, with greater spirit and 
finer action. This is known in England as the 
Yorkshire Coach horse, with a breeders’ society 
and a stud-book of its own. While our British 
cousins were discussing the project of fusing 
their two societies and stud-books, the Ameri- 
can Cleveland Bay Breeders’ Association set- 
tled the question, as to this country, by provid- 
ing for the impartial registration in _ its 
stud-book of either class. A horse which is 
registered in either or both of the British stud- 
books—and the latter circumstance is not unu- 
sual—when it is brought to the United States 
is a Cleveland Bay. Soon after the first impor- FIG. 
tations of Cleveland Bays, enterprising import- 

ers of Percheron horses introduced a limited number of French 
Coach horses. These are the demi-sang, or ‘‘half-blood” horses 
of France, the result of crossing English ‘thoroughbreds and 
Hackneys upon the native French mares. Though a ‘‘ made-up” 
breed, it has become so thoroughly established that they breed very 
true to their type, even in grades from ‘‘native” American dams. 
They were received in this country with immediate favor, and the 





THE CLEVELAND BAY STALLION ESCORT 7%35. 


breed is recognized as a very valuable and useful acquisition. The 
French Coach Horse Society of America is strong in wealth, brains, 
and influence, and the French Coach horse may be regarded as 
firmly established in this country. 

The Cleveland Bay stallion, Escort 735, portrayed in Fig. 1 was 
awarded the second prize in his class at the Chicago horse-show 
last November. He was owned and exhibited 
by George E. Brown, Aurora, Ill. The por- 
trait, Fig. 2, is that of the French Coach 
stallion, Perfection 1016, imported by M. W. 
Dunham of Wayne, IIl., who still owns him. 
He was sired by the famous stallion Banyuls, 
and represents the finest type of the French 
Coach horse. 

Of still more recent introduction to this 
country are the German Coach horses, the 
Halbblutpferde of Hanover, Oldenburg, and 
some other parts of Germany. They have 
been bred for more than a century, from 
English thoroughbred and Hackney sires, but 
the larger and more roomy German mares 
have imparted greater size than that of the 
French Coach horses. In all points, save 
greater size and weight, they closely resemble 
their French congeners. Their breeders have 
organized the German Coach Horse Associa- 
tion of America, to promote pure breeding 
and the general interests of the breed. 

The English Hackney is growing rapidly 
in favor among Americans, and several large 
and very valuable studs of them have re- 
cently been established in this country. The 
Hackney is peculiarly well fitted for pleasure- 
riding or driving. It possesses style and 
quality. The high knee action imparts a 
dashing appearance. To those who have 
acquired their ideas of horse matters on Rotten Row, the long, 
quiet, gliding stride of the American roadster seems very tame, 
in comparison with the brilliant action of the Hackney. But the 
average American likes a horse that will ‘get there,” and not 
spend his time ‘‘trotting in the air.” Clearly there is no actual 
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rivalry between the two. The American is the horse for those who 
want speed, while the Hackney will be sought for the city avenues 
and boulevards. Two different American societies of Hackney 
breeders have been organized, but it is hoped that they will succeed 
in uniting upon a common basis, for the promotion of their mutual 
interests, if, indeed, the fusion shall not have become an accom- 
plished fact by the time that this sketch is published. 
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THE AIR A NITROGENOUS FERTILIZER FOR LEGUMES. 
A. L. WINTON, JR., CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
— 

Of all the fertilizing elements required by plants, nitrogen is 
the most expensive, costing from fourteen to nineteen cents per 
pound or over twice as much as soluble phosphoric acid, and three 
to four times as much at potash. This high cost is not, however, 
because of its scarcity; on the contrary it is a very common ele- 
ment, forming over three-fourths of the air about us. Over every 
acre of our farms, there hangs suspended enough nitrogen in a free 
or uncombined condition to be worth about $10,000,000, if obtained 
in a proper state of chemical combination with other elements, but 





STERILIZED AND NITROGEN-FREE SOIL. 


LOCUSTS GROWN IN 


FIG. 1. 


the manufacture of nitrogenous fertilizers cheaply from the air has 
not yet been accomplished. We have been obliged to bring nitrate 
of soda and guano from South America, and sulphate of ammonia, 
tankage, blood, etc., from different parts of our own country to 
make good the deficiency of this most important element in our 
worn-out soils. 

Recent experiments with legumes—peas, beans, clover, lupines, 
ete.—which show that these plants have the remarkable power of 
directly utilizing the free nitrogen of the air, are of special interest 
to the farmer, because they suggest a method whereby the expense 
of fertilizing with nitrogen may be diminished. During the past 
hundred years,—and it is entirely during this period that modern 
chemistry, and therefore agricultural chemistry, has been developed 
—the source of nitrogen in plants has been the subject of numerous 
experiments. The early chemists attempted a solution of the 
problem by determining the change in composition brought about 
in a confined volume of air by the growth of plants. But this 
method is in itself defective, and for this and other reasons their 
results were worthless. It was not until 1550,and the few years 
following, that the matter was investigated in a rational manner by 
Boussingault in France, and Lawes and Gilbert in England. 
These experimenters examined the plants themselves, rather than 
the air, with reference to gain or loss of nitrogen. Seeds contain- 
ing a known quantity of nitrogen were planted in soil free from this 
element, but containing all the essential mineral ingredients, and 
at the end of the period of growth the plants were analyzed. In 
no case was it found that plants thus grown contained an appreciably 
greater quantity of nitrogen than the seed. As a result of these and 
numerous other experiments, the conclusion was reached that 
plants could attain healthy growth, only, when nitrogen was present 
in sufficient quantity in the soil, and that there was no evidence 
that free atmospheric nitrogen could, under any circumstances, be 
assimilated. These conclusions were accepted by scientists as final 
and, during the twenty-five years following, further experiments 
were not attempted. Notwithstanding the scientific evidence, it 
was a well-known fact that legumes could thrive on soil which, 
owing to lack of nitrogen, could not support other plants. 

Between 1880 and 1885, Professor Atwater of Wesleyan 
University, Connecticut, obtained results which showed that the 
pea plant is an exception to the general rule, and can acquire free 
nitrogen from the air. His results were at first received with 
distrust, but, in 1886, Hellriegel, a German chemist, and afterwards 
others, verified Atwater’s work, and proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt that not only the pea plant but many, if not all, legumes 
have this remarkable power. It was soon ascertained that 


microbes in the root tubercles are instrumental in bringing about 
this acquisition of free nitrogen. 


These little root tubercles had 
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long before been noted on roots of legumes but their true significance 
was not understood. Hellriegel found that when these plants were 
grown in pots of sterilized soil, containing no nitrogen at all, root 
tubercles did not form and the plants soon sickened and died; jp 
cases, however, where a little garden soil had been added, at the 
proper time to the pots, the tubercles soon began to appear, and 
healthy growth, to complete maturity, followed. The best results 
were obtained if the earth with which the plants were infected wag 
taken from a garden which had previously grown the particular 
legume under experiment. 

The study of the life history of these soil microbes was soon 
taken up by bacteriologists abroad, and some interesting facts were 
disclosed. It was found that the microbe and the legume live 
together on a communistic plan, technically known as ‘“ symbio- 
sis.” When nitrogen is abundant in the soil the microbe is pas- 
sively nourished by the legume and is a harmless parasite; if on 
the other hand the soil is deficient in this element the micrebe mul- 
tiplies to an extraordinary degree, and in some mysterious way 
renders the legume capable of feeding on atmospheric nitrogen. 
This alliance between the highly organized plant and the microbe 
of microscopic size and simple structure is, therefore, helpful to both. 

Nobbe, a German botanist, who has long been before the pub- 
lic as an expert on seeds, has recently performed some experiments, 
the results of which, published only a few weeks since, throw new 
light on this subject. Seedlings of various herbaceous and woody 
legumes were set out in pots of soil containing mineral salts, but so 
prepared as to be entirely free from nitrogen and also from living 
microbes. The pots were then infected with various solutions, 
each of which contained a pure culture of a microbe from the root 
tubercles of some legume. Although these pure cultures from dif- 
ferent legumes could not be distinguished from each other by 
microscopic examination, their effect on the various legumes was 
very different. For example, the infection with the locust microbe 
produced very beneficial results on the locust plant, but with the 
pea plant and other legumes scarcely any effect was noticed: on 
the other hand the pea microbe brought about a vigorous growth 
in the pea plant but had 
little influence on the 
locust. Reference to the 
accompanying illustra- 
tions, engraved after 
Nobbe’s photographs, 
will furnish ocular dem- 
onstration of these 
statements. In many 
cases infection with the 
proper microbe pro- 
duced as good results as 
the addition of a liberal] 
quantity of a nitrogen- 
ous manure, while, 
without infection, the 
plants soon sickened 
and died. The practical 
conclusions derived 
from these experiments 
show plainly that, with 
our present knowledge 
of the habits of leg- 
umes, these plants 
ought more than ever 
te become prominent 
factors in agriculture. ; aes 
It has been clearly os “ a 
demonstrated that clo- FIG. 2. 
ver, beans, peas, lupines 
and other plants of this family,can be successfully cultivated on 
soils where, owing to lack of nitrogen, other crops will not 
thrive. It is, therefore, a waste of time and money to apply 
nitrogenous fertilizers to such crops when the cheaper material 
containing only potash, phosphoric acid and other mineral ingre- 
dients will act with as good effect. A soil which has never grown 
legumes, may not contain a sufficient number of the germs which are 
instrumental in rendering these plants capable of utilizing the 
free nitrogen in the air. In such cases the addition of about half 
a ton per acre of soil from land which has previously grown the 
particular legume to be cultivated, may produce as beneficial effects 
as a liberal dressing with nitrogen. This point is especially worthy 
of notice by those introducing into a locality new kinds of legumes. 


























PEA PLANTS GROWN IN STERILIZED 
AND NITROGEN-FREE SOIL. 
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Spring at each corner, and these should be stiff enough to insure hold- 








By green manuring with clover or any other legume, poor soils 
may be rendered productive for grain and other crops which 
cannot utilize free nitrogen. 

[In Fig. 1 are seen locust plants grown in sterilized and nitro- 
gen-free soil; pot 6 not infected; 7 infected with pure culture of 
bacteria from root tubercles of pea plant; 8 infected with pure cul- 
ture of bacteria from root tubercles of locust. In Fig. 2 are shown 
pea plants grown in sterilized and nitrogen-free soil, infected with 
pure culture of bacteria ; a from root tubercles of pea plant, b from 
root tubercle of lupine, c from root tubercle of locusts. ] 





ARTS AND SLEDS FOR USE IN VINEYARDS AND BERRY FIELDS. 
L. D. SNOOK, NEW YORK. 
<a 

Grapes, raspberries, blackberries, currants, and gooseberries are 
usually planted in rows from six to eight feet apart, and, after a 
few years, it is quite impossible to drive between the rows with a 
common farm wagon; hence, if it is desired to fertilize the plants, 
it is necessary to carry the manure a long way, or else make a vehi- 
ele for the purpose. A strong and cheap two-wheeled cart, shown 
at Fig. 1, is made from the wheels and shaft of a common, worn- 
out mowing machine. The frame and all other parts are removed, 
and poles or strips of wood are made to serve as thills. Attach the 
large end to the shaft by a strap of iron, bolted firmly. A box, wide 























FIG. 1. 


A HOMEMADE TWO-WHEELED CART. 


nough to set on the shaft between the hubs of the wheels, and 
about six feet in length, is bolted to the thills, or, if wanted for a 
dump cart, each side or bottom of the box is secured to the shaft 
by a loose-fitting iron clasp, hooking the front end of the box to the 
crossbar near the whiffletree. This is a strong and cheap rig, as the 
wheels and shaft can be obtained for the price of old iron, and the 
remainder of the ironwork need not cost more than one dollar and 
ahalf. It requires no extra space to turn around in, goes between 
the rows of fruit without injury to them, and can be used for many 
purposes about the farm in place of a stone boat. It will support 
aload of half a ton, and for hauling stone, or other similar work 
that can be done with one horse, it is most serviceable. The wheels 
have wide tives, and do not cut up the field like narrow tires. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a four-wheeled, low-down truck, which 
many have found useful in their vineyards. The bottom, or plat- 
form, is four feet four inches wide, and eight feet long. Short 
stakes are used in the bolsters, and will retain a box in position 





FIG. 2. 


FOUR-WHEELED VINEYARD TRUCK. 


when used for hauling loose material, but, for moving grapes and 
berries, another platform, the same size of this one, is placed imme- 
diately above the stationary one, coiled or elliptic springs are placed 
between the two platforms, and thus berries or grapes can be car- 
ried over rough ground without injury from jarring. The wheels 
are twelve inches in diameter, and are made from two-inch hard- 
wood plank, with two bands of common hoop iron placed on the 
periphery near each edge, as shown in Fig. 3. The sections of each 
wheel are bolted together. Old buggy axles may be used, or wooden 
ones, made from tough timber; in which case the bearings should 
not be less than two and a half inches in diameter. Make the bol- 
sters high enough so that the wheels may set under the corners of 
the platform. . 

Some fruit and berry growers find the double-ender spring plat- 
form stone boat, shown in Fig. 4, very convenient. It is not expen- 
Sive, and can be drawn either way. It is shown with a coiled 
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ing up the load. For a sidehill, a rig of this kind is preferable to a 
wagon, as it will not slide about, or crowd the team going down 
hill, and, if necessary, it can be drawn up close in a corner, or other 
position, by one end, and hauled out by the opposite end. The 
extra or top platform is quickly removed, when it may be used for 
all purposes for which a common stone boat is adapted. 





THE POULTERER’S FRIEND. 
HOLLISTER SAGE, CONN. 
—_ 

Among the many enemies with which the poultryman has to 
contend none are so subtle as the parasites which suck away the life- 
blood of his flock, depriving them first of grace- 
ful motion, then of glossy plumage, growth, 
activity, and finally of existence itself if they 
be not removed. No flock is exempt from their 
attacks, however well-bred and handsomely 
housed it may be, and whether owned by labor- 
er or lord. These insect foes are no respecter 
of persons, and will creep in and multiply in 
unlooked-for ways. Worst of all, the amateur 
seldom knows what causes his flock to droop, 
and administers drugs and condition powders 
without effect. The old poultry-keeper notes the first symptoms; im 
fact is likeiy to attribute any difficulty among his birds to these insidi- 
ous pests, and to get out the lard and kerosene with which to rub the 
heads and under the wings of his charges. But the owner of several 
hundred birds dreads the task and, although knowing well its impor- 
tance, is prone to put it off, believing himself unable to spare the 
time required to catch and anoint every individual in the yards. 
Not infrequently it is a process of several days, during which time 
other things must wait and suffer. Anything to hasten the work 
he should regard with interest. It was with just this object in view 
that th2 simple foot-power contrivance shown was invented. By 
its use and the aid of two attendants a hundred fowls of any age 
may be thoroughly ‘‘doctored’ in a few minutes. It is light and 





FIG. 3. DOUBLE- 
BANDED WOODEN 
WHEEL. 





FIG. 4. DOUBLE-ENDER STONE BOAT WITH SPRING PLATFORM. 


portable, and may be carried from one roosting room to another, 
over all the premises in one short evening The machine may 
be quickly constructed by any person at all accustomed to the 
use of tools. A carpenter’s horse is the first requisite, to which two 
pieces of four-inch board 
four feet long are nailed. 
Next a disc of wood eigh- 
teen inches in diameter 
is made with a grooved 
edge, and after being cen- 
tered is attached to the 
horse. Then two other 
discs three and a half 
inches in diameter are 
made, one having a 
grooved edge. These are 
centered on a wooden 
shaft long enough to 
allow them to play either 
side of the upright 
boards, in which notches 














MACHINE FOR GREASING POULTRY. 


- are cut for the shaft to 


run. A belt connects the large and small grooved wheel and a 
simple treadle turns the large one. In the flat edge of the small 
wheel numerous gimlet holes are bored the size of a lead pencil, 
in which bristles are inserted. These are held in place by melted 
sulphur or hard tar, as I have seen many larger flat brushes 
made for common work. The bristles must be inserted into the 
wood an inch and project at least two inches to be soft enough 
to spare the skin of the birds. A small pail of lard, scented with 
kerosene and thinned with cotton-seed oil, is suspended just above 
the whirling brush, and drops its contents slowly upon it through 
an orifice near the bottom, the stream being regulated by a spike. 





I. P. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR CORNELL UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENT STATION. 
i 
Some three years ago the Canton Land and Live Stock Company, 
Limited, Calhoun, Miss., purchased 1160 acres of land, located in 
Madison Co., within sixteen miles of the capital of the State, eight 
miles of the county seat, Canton, and within two miles of Calhoun, 
Calhoun is 


a station on the Illinois Trunk Line, Central Railroad. 
seven hundred miles 
from Chicago, two 
hundred miles from 
New Orleans, and 
sixty miles east of 
Vicksburg. Madison 
county has always 
been noted for being 
the banner grass and 
cattle county of the 
State. The land pur- 
chased by the com- 
pany was largely 
covered with Ber- 
muda grass (Cyno- 
don Dactylon) and 
Japan clover (Lespe- 
deza striata). It was 
uninclosed and had 
rattle at large 
been pastured by 
for upward of fif- 
teen years. The com- 
pany purchased the 
tract in November, 
and the following 
year leased six hun- 
dred and forty acres, 
which adjoined, for 
a term of years. In 
1890 they leased four 
hundred and eighty 
acres more, and one 
of the company on 
his private account, purchased in the same year six hundred and 
forty acres which adjoined the first purchase. 

The eleven hundred and sixty acres were inclosed with a sub- 
stantial four-wire fence, posts being set nine feet apart; they were 
cut nine feet long, and will be reversed when the end in the ground 
has rotted off. Nine miles of wire fence. including one cross fence 
to divide the great pasture from the two hundred acres of meadow 
and corn land, was erected at a cost of $80 per mile. Simultane- 
ously with the fencing came the erection of a house of four rooms, 








FIG. 1. INTERIOR VIEW OF HORSE BARN. 
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settling, while the land was under water, the particles arranged 
themselves so closely together that the soil is as impervious to. 
water as earthenware. So the possibility of getting water by 
digging wells is limited to very few localities. The storing of 
water in pools avoids the labor of pumping, and accomplishes the 
purposes sought more cheaply than could be done by wells, even if 
the water would find its way into them after they were dug. 
Large cisterns, located at some considerable depth below the surface, 
serve to store water 
for household pur- 
poses ; they are filled 
from the water fall- 
ing upon the roofs 
during the rainy 
season (January), 
when the roofs are 
clean and the water 
is pure and cold. The 
cisterns are large 
enough to hold a 
supply for the entire 
year, so it is not nec- 
essary to spout in 
any of the warm and 
dirty water of the 
summer _ rains, 
Drinking water, 
thus stored, is almost 
as pure as distilled 
water and never has 
any offensive smell 
or taste, and when 
one gets used to soft 
water it is extremely 
palatable. <A_ littl 
study of the problem 
showed that if cattle 
raising and feeding 
was to be the chief 
industry, buildings 
for storing hay and 
for feeding purposes 
would be required, so a barn with posts twenty-four feet high. 
forty-six by sixty-four, was erected; it holds two hundred tons of 
hay, is usually filled, and sometimes stacks are seen in the mead- 
ows. Around this central barn, on every side, lean-tos were built 
which served most admirably for feeding three hundred head of 
cattle. The total length of the barn is one hundred and ten feet. 
the breadth ninety feet. The stables are boarded tight only on the 
north and west sides, or they would be too warm when filled with 
cattle. There are no stantions or other provision for tying up the 

















FIG. 2. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE CENTRAL BARN. 


built on the outside of rough lumber and on the inside with ceil- 
ings, twelve feet high, covered with matched Georgia pine, no 
plaster whatever being used. It was also necessary to dig a num- 
ber of large pools for the storage of ‘‘stock water.” These now 
number eleven, the largest being fourteen feet in depth. 

The surface soil is a clay loam, easily worked; the subsoil is 
composed almost exclusively of clay which, in the ages past, was 
ground fine by the action of the waters flowing southward, and in 











PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE SILO. 


FIG. 3. 
cattle: the need for them is entirely obviated by dehorning all of 


the steers that are winter-grain fed. The hay is thrown directly 
from the mow into racks, and the ensilage and boiled cotton seed 
are scooped from the wagon directly into the capacious plank 
troughs on either side. Two men are able to feed three hundred 
animals in three hours. In fair weather the cattle are not confined 
in the barn more than one or two hours per day; the manure is 
removed to the ensilage fields in the spring, or spread upon the 
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meadows. The cattle get considerable picking in the fields during 
the winter, but, if they are left to hunt all of their living, many of 
them are likely to die before the spring from starvation. 

About sixty acres of corn isannually raised; four hundred tons 
of the green corn is stored in the silo; the balance is used for feeding 
the horses and mules, they not taking kindly to cotton seed. Last 
year a building, forty by sixty feet, was erected for the sole use of the 


the cattle is phenomenal, the company having lost but eight 
animals by death, from all causes, out of the thirty-five hundred 
animals handled and grazed in the last three years. 

The cattle are much like the true Mississippians, tall and lank ; 
they do not fill up inside as satisfactorily as do the well-bred cattle 
of the North, but they are by no means scrubs. One can often 
pick up a nice bunch of cattle of half-blood Shorthorns or Herefords, 








Fig. 4. 
horses, mules and colts which now number about twenty. Under 
the wing of the horse barn which is used for storing hay, is an 
unwalled cellar with sides slightly sloping ; it is used as a reservoir 
for storing water for the working animals. 

The land in the immediate vicinity of the sorting yard, being 
good, was all cleared at an early date, only a little woodland left 
here and there; it is slightly rolling, has few running ‘streams in 
dry weather, and there is no marsh or wet land before the bottom 











PASTURE WITH TREES LEFT FOR SHADE. 


and nearly all of the cattle show traces of admixture with the 
improved breeds. In earlier days the Wealthy planters took much 
pains in improving, not only their horses and mules, but their 
cattle as well. This improvement shows even to the present day, 
and, were the conditions of food and environment slightly changed, 
the cattle of Madison county would not be inferior to the best 
grade of cattle of the North. Most of the cattle of the South are 
owned by the cotton planters and are allowed to run at large and 








Fig. 5. 


land of the Yazoo is reached, over forty miles away. The soil is a 
little too cold for cotton, but is admirably adapted to oats, corn and 
the grasses. The climate is unusually fine and healthy, a little wet 
and dreary during January, the rainy season; the summers are not 
hot, but longer than is thought desirable by a Northerner. The 
nights are always cool; there is no annoyance whatever from fleas 
or mosquitoes, and the Southern house-fly seems to love an out- 
door life more than his effete brothers of the North. The health of 











VIEW OF THE HORSE BARN AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


multiply without any care or attention except to mark and emascu- 
late the offspring, and to occasionally salt them. When the 
pastures become poor, washed out by the heavy rains of 
January, the cattle find their way to the cane-brakes which are 
usually found along the borders of the creeks and rivers. Here 
they remain until about March or April, at which time they seek 
the higher lands where the grass has alreadv started on the 
abandoned fields and in the woods. Should March be cold and 
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wet, from ten to thirty per cent. of the cattle perish from hunger 
and suffering, but ordinarily only a few in addition to the old 
wornout cows die, although all of the cattle are thin in the 
spring. As soon as the grass starts, the manager of the company’s 
ranch proceeds to pick up cattle, largely steers, within a radius of 
eighty miles. These are usually ‘‘dollared” off, the buyer seeing 
only a few of the cattle which he purchases, as all cattle are bought 
as seen on the range from the saddle. Whether bought by the 
head or by weight, the cattle are usually purchased at an average 
of a cent a pound, live weight; three- and four - year-old steers 
bring about one-half a cent more. The manager of the ranch pur- 
chased nine hundred cattle between April ist and June 15th. 

Two acres of pasture suffice to graze a steer for nine months. 
The estimated cost of this, including care and salt, is less than two 
dollars. If the cattle are sold from the pasture in the fall, after six 
or seven months’ grazing, they bring at the ranch two cents per 
pound. If they are fed ensilage, boiled cotton seed and hay, from 
three to four months during the winter, they sell readily at from 
three to three and one-half cents at the barns. During last sum- 
mer the company had, on an average, eight hundred steers at pas- 
ture ; they will probably feed during the winter not less than three 
hundred head, The winter-fed steers are given all the boiled cot- 
ton seed, or all the cotton-seed hulls mixed with a little cotton-seed 
meal, that they will consume. In addition to this about twenty 
pounds per day of ensilage and hay is supplied to each steer. The 
cattle get something from the pastures in fair weather throughout 
the entire winter but this is never taken account of. 

The private ranch spoken of, owned by one of the stockhold- 
ers, contains six hundred and forty acres, a little over one hundred 
acres of which is in timber, oak, hickory and mulberry. Scattered 
through the timber is the tall Southern canebrake; another and 
smaller variety, known as mutton cane, is the more valuable of the 
two. About thirty-five acres of this ranch are rented to a ‘‘ darkey” 
and upon this is raised cottonandcorn. The rent of this land is sufti- 
cient to pay all taxes, salting the cattle and for a general oversight 
of them. Upon the remaining five hundred acres which are all 
devoted to pasture, two hundred and seventy-five head of young 
steers and mixed cattle, in addition to the spring calves, have been 
grazed for most of the summer, and, although there has beena very 
severe drouth of over a month, this five hundred acres has fur- 
nished abundant pasture for these animals. It will readily be seen 
that the pastures, although no grass seed has ever been sown upon 
them, nor any pains taken to level and fit them before the grasses 
sprung up, are superior in production to the best tame pastures of 
the North and West. 

Would I advise persons seeking a new home to go South? From 
what I know of the West and the South, and I am quite well 
acquainted with both localities, [ can say without. hesitation that 
the South offers better inducements at the present time than does 
any portion of the West, with which I am acquainted. While the 
land in New York has depreciated in selling value ten to twenty 
per cent., in the last five years, good land in Mississippi has more 
than doubled in selling price. A section of cleared land, lying 
close to the company’s property was offered three years ago for 
$2,500; last year a member of the cOmpany offered $4,000 for it but 
failed to secure if, as the price was $6,000. The company’s pur- 
chase is worth to-day between two and three times what the land 
and improvements cost. Good lands with meager improvements 
are selling from $5 to $10 an acre; poor lands, as in the pine dis- 
tricts some thirty miles away, for considerable less. The climate is 
healthy, the winters short. the country progressing and immigrants 
of the most desirable kind, though not in large numbers, are con- 
stantly finding their way southward. A very large number of the 
newcomers are Canadians, young, energetic and willing to endure 
a little present hardship in order to ultimately secure great success. 
The South now welcomes all newcomers alike to its hospitable homes. 

Labor of the best kind can be procured at about half what it 
costs at the North; the large, free outdoor life of the ranch has a 
great charm for the young and the robust, and, while I would 
recommend enterprising young men to go South and enter into 
breeding, rearing, and fattening domestic animals, and also into the 
cultivation of peaches, pears, plums, and other large fruits, 
I would not advise them to go there for the purpose of raising cot- 
ton, for no white man from the North has ever been able to com- 
pete with a Southern darkey in raising cane and cotton. Land, 


which will raise a bale of cotton to the acre, is said to be worth not 
less than seventy-five dollars per acre; one-fourth of the value of 
the cotton is apportioned for the use of the land, and three-fourths for 


the labor. 


It really is the province of the white man to so manage, 


' 
! 


as that a part of the estate shall always be in a high state of 
fertility ; then the darkey should be allowed, under proper restric. 
tions, to raise the cotton and pay rental for the land in kind. [y 
order to do this the landowner should be the stock raiser. The 
seed, and there is always two pounds of it for every pound of cotton 
raised, the landowner should purchase of the darkey—it is always 
considered his—and feed it out on the ranch in order that the 
fertility of at least a portion of the land may be maintained. 

[The accompanying illustrations, engraved after photographs, 
present vividly some of the leading features of this establishment, 
Fig. 1 gives an inside view of one portion of a stable; Fig. 2 presents 
a perspective view of the central barn; Fig. 3 one of the silo: in 
Fig. 4 is shown a bit of a pasture, with the trees left for shade, and 
Fig. 5 gives the view of a horse barn, situated in a fine locust grove, 
with a large cotton-seed house in the distance, and the work stock, 
cattle, horses, and young animals in the foreground. ] 


PLANTING FIVE ACRES OF ASPARAGUS. 


— 

Messrs. R. A. Campbell & Bros., of Ontario, Canada, are about to 
start a five-acre plat of asparagus, and desire information in regard 
to it. The proper distance to plant will be decided by the manure 
and labor vs. the cost of the land. The cheaper the land, and the 
higher the cost of manure and labor, the farther apart the plants 
should be set. Asparagus needs considerable water, and an acre of 
land will hold so much water and no more. The more plants 
you have on an acre, the less water there will be for each plant, 
and what is true of water is also true of plant food. It should 
be remembered that asparagus is not sold, like wheat and corn, 
at a fixed price per pound or bushel. lEarliness, size, and 
quality make a great difference with the price and _ profits, 
and early and large shoots are in demand. It might be possible 
to get double the number of pounds per acre from thick than 
from thin planting, but the shoots might be so small and spin- 
dling as not to be worth the labor of cutting and marketing. A 
good plan is to thoroughly prepare the land, and mark it out in 
rows three anc a half or four feet apart each way, and set outa 
good single plant where the rows cross. It is but little work to 
plant five acres, and it will pay weil to take pains in setting cut the 
plants. The roots should be spread horizontally, and covered with 
fine, mellow soil. The proper depth to plant is a disputed point. A 
medium depth would be so that the crown of the root would be 
three inches below the surface when the work is done. If the 
ground is dry, press fine soil firmly about the roots and leave the 
surface fine and firm so that it will not dry out. 

Asparagus is not sold by the pound, and we do not know how 
many pounds an acre will produce, as no accounts have been kept 
in this way. Perhaps some of our readers can answer this question. 
Of course the yield varies with the season, culture and manuting. 

Cultivation, hoeing, weeding and manuring will require about 
as much labor for man and horse as would a field of corn of the 
same size. The chief labor is cutting and bunching. It is desirable 
to have more help than is wanted merely for the asparagus, and 
then, when the asparagus is ready for market, they can go to hoe- 
ing and weeding other crops. Five acres in full bearing will require 
from six to eight men, from four to six hours per day, to do the 
cutting, and three or four to do the bunching. A successful farmer 
in Western New York, who has four acres of asparagus, employs 
eight or ten boys and girls, for from three to six hours per day, to 
do the cutting, and three women to bunch it. The women are paid 
by the bunch, and work five to ten hours per day. Piece work, if 
properly done, is nearly always cheaper than day work, and is bet- 
ter for the employes and the employer. 

Conover’s Colossal is generally recognized as the standard 
variety, but the new Palmetto is rapidly finding favor wherever it 
becomes known. The price obtained in the market for asparagus 
depends largely on quality, and it is not easy to give a definite 
answer to this. Perhaps five cents per pound would be a fair aver- 
age for good asparagus in the general city markets. At this price 
there is no more profitable crop, and there is little probability of 
overstocking the market. Remember, it is the shoots of the largest 


size and best quality that are wanted. 
— 





Chopped Hay for Cows.—Some extended trials have been made 
of chopped and unchopped hay for milch cows, and the results give 
no evidence that there is any gain from cutting the fodder. It 1s 
necessary to have a wide range of tests made before the general 
fact that it never pays to chop feed is fully established. It is a fact 


well worth knowing. 
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BLUE ANDALUSIANS. 

H. S. BABCOCK, 

to 

The Andalusian belongs to the Mediterranean class of fowls, a 
type which is characterized by erect carriage, rather large, single 
comb and a well-developed tail. This breed, if it is really a breed 
rather than a variety, exhibits, in the male, the following charac- 
teristics: A rather long and tapering head, a somewhat large, well 
serrated single comb, large dependent wattles, a long, arched 
neck, a rather short back, a prominent, well rounded breast, a 
full body, which tapers toward the stern, large, well-devel- 
oped wings, a full tail, well expanded, carried high up, and pro- 
vided with full sickles and coverts, rather long thighs and shanks, 
both of which are somewhat slender. The shape of the female is 


iterranean class, the Andalusian is a very active and stirring one, 
on the go from morning until night, chafing at confinement, and 
never so happy as when it has free and unrestricted range over fields 
and meadows. Its long, well-developed wings enable it to fly over 
fences of good height, and when it must be kept in confinement, 





clipping one wing is necessary, unless very high fences or covered 
runs are provided. ‘But it is a remarkably good layer, and this 
quality excuses nervousness, high flying and’ other evidences of 
restlessness in any fowl. In a little book, published by the secre- 
tary of the Specialty Club, in England, which looks after the inter- 
est of this fowl, can be found the following testimonials of its pro- 
lificacy. I condense them rather than quote in extenso: 

Abbott Bros., of Hingham, Norfolk, state that six pullets laid 
in one year 1,407 eggs, an average of 2344 eggs to a pullet. Mr. 









































PRIZE PAIR OF BLUE ANDALUSIANS. 


similar to that of the male, sexual characteristics excepted, and 
the carriage of the comb also excepted, which, in the male, is erect 
and in the female, falls to one side. 

In color, the comb and wattles are red, the ear lobes white and 
the shanks and toes slatey-blue, in both sexes. The hackle of the 
male is dark slate or black, with a rich gloss, the back slatey-blue 
but dark, the breast a lighter blue, the body about the same as the 
breast, the tail a blue similar to breast and body. Each feather, in 
the best specimens, is margined with dark blue or black, usually 
the latter color. The color of the female is the same as that of the 
male, except that on the upper parts, neck and back, tke color is 
usually somewhat lighter, making her color more uniform through- 





out than that of the male. Like other fowls belonging to the Med- 


T. Lambert estimates the weight of a dozen eggs, from hens in their 
second year, at two pounds, and the number laid by the better speci- 
mens at ‘‘considerably above two hundred” per annum ; another 
gentleman gives the yearly average at one hundred and ninety ; 
another at one hundred and fifty to two hundred and in some 
cases as high as two hundred and seventeen ; Mr. Leworthy had a 
hen that laid two hundred and twenty eggs in a year. The 
author of the book is authority for the statement that a neighbor 
of his kept ten ina yard forty by sixteen feet and, in confinement, 
they averaged one hundred and sixty eggs per hen for the year. 
When it is remembered that one hundred and twenty eggs per 
annum is a good average, it will be seen that this is remark- 
ably good laying. There is no doubt whatever that the Andalusian 
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personal opinion that the Andalusian is not desirable. Its white 
skin and blue shanks would count against it. But that it may not 
be charged against me that I am unfair to this excellent fowl, I 
quote what the author of ‘‘ The Andalusian Fowl,” an English work 
upon the breed says of it in this respect: ‘‘As table fowls they are 
fairly good, though not to be classed with the Dorking. The fair 
average weight of a good cock is seven pounds and of a hen 
three and one-half to four and one-half pounds. They are very 
nice table birds, and dress up very plump, are of a beautiful color, 
the flesh when cooked being white, juicy and of a délicate flavor. 
Cockerels, dressed, weigh about five pounds and pullets three 
and one-half pounds. It is somewhat difficult to get the flesh on 
the cockerels in their early stages, while pullets are, as a rule, 
exceedingly plump.” 

The name was derived from Andalusia, in Spain, whence the 
first birds arrived in England, so it is said, in the year 1851. Mr. 
Leworthy, who has owned Andalusians since 1856, says, in Wright’s 


] 


‘Illustrated Book of Poultry,” ‘‘I obtained my own first stock of | 


the late Mr. Coles, of Fareham, Hants, who, I have been given to 
understand, purchased them from a Mr. Richardson, an importer 
of foreign cage and other birds, at Portsmouth. The latter obtained 
them in the first place from a Spanish trader, who landed at 
Portsmouth, in 1851. This information I obtained by letter from 
Mr. Richardson himself, who afterwards sold the imported fowls to 
Mr. Coles. These two gentlemen crossed them with White-faced 
Black Spanish, in order to improve the variety, as many of the 
original hens had small stand-up combs, like Game hens, and I fear 
it will be some years yet before the effect of the cross disappears, 
and we get a really settled type, many of the chickens at present 
coming black.” 

This was written thirty-five years ago, but at this day it 
reads as though it might have been written last year, for in the 
progeny of the Andalusian fowl, black chickens, white chickens, 
and blue chickens of all the intermediate shades between black and 
white are still produced. This lack of uniformity has led to various 
suppositions as to the real origin of the fowl, the most reasonable 
one of which is that of Mr. T. Lambert, who says, ‘‘If I may con- 
jecture, the trouble with all breeders and fanciers, since their first 
appearance, has been their great uncertainty in producing the blue 
color ; from the best mated pen of blue birds may be seen chicks of 
white, black, light and dark blues. Although this great variation 
in color, we see the same type, head-piece and general character- 
istics alike in each. What is the inference? Undoubtedly, in my 
mind, the result of a cross in the first place with a black and 
white bird of allied blood, and I have no hesitation in giving my 
opinion that they are identical in every point (color excepted) to 
the Minorca.” Near the beginning of this article I used the expres- 
sion ‘this breed, if it is really a breed, rather than a variety,” 
implying a doubt as to the right to name it a breed and, I think 
that with the facts before us, it will not seem unwarranted to sug- 
gest that if this fowl were called a Blue Minorca, it would be doing 
no injustice to its characteristics, history or origin. At any rate, 
it seems quite likely that fowls very similar to the Black and White 
Minorcas were used in its production, for it, even to this day, pro- 
duces chickens that an expert can not tell from Minorcas of these 
two colors. 

The Andalusian has never proved a popular fowl with fanciers, 
and its uncertainty in breeding to color characteristics is probably 
the cause. In our day, while these off-colored chickens are still 
produced, a much larger percentage of Blues are hatched and in 
some cases, in good strains, as high as seventy per cent. But any 
breeder, familiar with the fowl, will be satisfied if he gets fifty per 
cent. of good Blues now. And it really does seem from the testi- 
mony of Andalusian breeders as if this were possible to be done. 


that need a steady expenditure of force, such as the tilling of lang 
and harvesting of crops, and the winds may not be able to do this 
kind of work. But there are, likewise, many offices that the windg 
can do, and their good effects may be stored up against a day of 
calm. The most familiar is the pumping of water, and windmills 
are almost synonomous with pumping. May not the windmill as 
well raise a huge weight, and thus store up power that may be liber- 
ated when needed? Thecorn-sheller, fanning mill, buzz saw, grain 
mill, and many other implements requiring a steady power, could 
thus be run at slight expense. Think of these things, and attempt 
to catch the breeze that now blows where it listeth, and make it a 
useful servant. The brain of man can do even more than it hag 
thus far for the advancement of the farmers. 





THE EXTENT OF ARTIFICIAL HATCHING. 
JOHN W. CAUGHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
sila 
Artificial hatching is now the method essential to success in 
rearing market poultry, and the more the farmer looks into this 
new industry of raising broilers for our March and April markets 
the sooner he will be in line with men about him, who are making 
poultry-keeping pay them when it never did in previous years by 


| the use of the old hen solely. Within the last five years rapid 
| advancement has been made in the construction of ineubators, 








But every mating is more or less certain to produce quite a percent- | 
age of off-colored chickens, and one who buys the eggs, ignorant of | 


the breeding of the fowl, when Blacks and Whites are hatched, is 
very apt to think he has been defrauded by the seller. Hence 
arise complaints, the dissatisfied buyer makes a disgusted breeder 
and this really useful and, when well bred, really handsome 
fowl, is discarded for one that may produce fewer eggs, but 
more chickens true to color. 





Use the Wind.—There is much force in the wind, as many of us 
know almost too well. A wind that blows no man any good is a 


rare one, but a wind that cannot be harnessed and made to do much 
good is more uncommon. 


There are many things upon the farm 


| moistening the cloths. 


which are now so perfect, as to hatch over ninety per cent of the 
fertile eggs intrusted to their care. When looked at in the proper 
light this is a marvelous advantage over the old hen, and any 
thoughtful person can readily see the absurdity of sticking to the 
latter when such a perfect method exists and is obtainable at a 
very moderate cost. 

In the early spring, many wealthy persons, as well as the restau- 
rants and fashionable hotels of the large cities, pay from $1.50 to 

32.00 per pair. At these prices a flock of 400 broilers would pay 
a handsome profit over the cost of raising. The incubator gives 
the advantages of practically two seasons, one commencing in 
December when the old hen is resting after the summer season, 
then the spring season for the sale of choice eggs, and the slower 
process of raising finer fowls for disposal in the fall at fancy or 
somewhat higher prices than broilers. If the farmer cannot make 
poultry-keeping pay, under such advantages as artificial hatching 
offers in connection with the better grades of poultry, he should 
never attempt to keep poultry. 

The extent of artificial hatching in America is growing with 
amazing rapidity. Thousands of incubators are successfully oper- 
ated both on the farm, and in the houses of breeders of limited 
means in the suburbs of large cities. It is a vast industry in one 
town of New Jersey where thousands of chicks are hatching out 
every week. When of proper age they are sent to the New York 
and Philadelphia markets. Thousands of dollars are now invested 
in this business, where a few hundreds were considered a large cap- 
ital to so invest in the ordinary hen business, and the future of 
this industry is simply beyond a limit, ranking as it does with the 
greatest manufactured products of this country in actual market 
values. Statistics prove this statement fully. 





TESTING GRASS AND CLOVER SEED. 
JOHN M. QUINBY, ILLINOIS. 
atin 

It is well to test grass and clover seed, not only to determine 
if the vitality of the seed is impaired, but also to ascertain if it is 
adulterated with seeds of weeds or noxious grasses. Testing should 
never be neglected, for it is the seed not suspected that does the 
harm. Select a number of seeds large enough to make the test a 
test—at least one hundred. Countcarefully. Place the seeds between 
woolen cloths moistened with tepid water. The cloths should be 
boiled before they are used, and the plate or pan in which they are 
laid should be scalded to avoid the growth of fungi or mould. For 
the same reason, only recently boiled water should be used for 
At least two cloths should be laid upon the 
plate. Then the seed is distributed over them, and covered with 
another cloth. If the reader can cover the plate with glass he 
should do so, as this will retard evaporation and protect the cloths 
from floating germs. Under these conditions and a temperature of 
seventy to eighty degrees Fahr., good seed will germinate within 
ten days. Seeds of little vitality may germinate after ten days, but 
they should not be counted in the test, as they would probably fail to 
germinate under field conditions. Seed should not be used when 
more than ten per cent. fails to germinate, if better seed can be 
procured in time for testing and sowing. 
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THE SMUT OF OATS. 


CLARENCE M. WEED, NEW HAMPSHIRE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


ae 

Careful estimates, made by authoritative observers in widely 
separated States, indicate that the average annual loss of oats in the 
United States due to smut equals, or exceeds, one-tenth the entire 
In 1888, Professor Kellerman estimated the loss in Kansas 
at $1,382,528, and in 
1889 at $850,534. The 
loss in Indiana in 
1889 was estimated 
by Professor Arthur 
at $797,526, and in 
1890 at $605,352. In 
far-off Denmark the 
loss has been esti- 
mated at eight per 
cent. of the crop, 
and, thanks to Prof. 
J. L. Jensen of the 
bureau of cereals of 
that country, Amer- 
ican farmers now 
have the power of 
preventing, practi- 
cally, all of this loss 
by simply soaking 
the seed oats in hot 
water. The smut of 
oats has been known 
for avery long time. 
It has received vari- 
ous botanical names, 
the one now gener- 
ally accepted being 
Ustilago avene. Jen- 
sen and others have 
shown that the fun- 
gus of this disease is 
distinct from the 
smuts of barley and 
wheat, so that there 
is no danger of in- 
fecting one of these crops by planting another near it. 

The appearance of oats injured by smut is too familiar to need 
description here. If, perchance, any reader has not seen the 
smutted stalks with the chaff full of black powder instead of 


crop. 





FIG. 1. SMUTTED OAT HEAD. 





GERMINATING OAT-SMUT SPORES, MAGNIFIED. 


FIG. 2. 
kernels of grain, a glance at Fig. 1, engraved after W. G. Smith, 


will give him a good idea of how it looks. These black masses 


‘consist of millions of minute spores, by means of which the fungus 


reproduces itself. The spore masses ripen about the time the oats 


are in bloom, when the chaff, enveloping the embryo seed, is spread 














| Then comes a sudden change; the spores 
| develop rapidly and are dry, powdery masses before the healthy 











wide open. The spores are blown about over the field, and many 
of them find lodgment on the inner side of the chaff particles, 
where they remain as the seed ripens, and are not dislodged when 
it goes through the threshing machine. The smut spores are also 
largely distributed from the smutted heads and lodged in the chaff 
of sound kernels during threshing, although it is probable that only 
a small percentage of these spores get far enough in the chaff to 
infect the plants that develop from the kernels. ~ 

LIFE HISTORY OF THE FUNGUS.—The spores remain within the 
husks until the seed is planted. They then germinate, sending out 
little tubes which enter the young plant through the first leaf 
sheath ; these tubes are only able to gain access to the plants for a 
very short period of their growth. After the oats have pushed out 
the second leaf the danger of infection by smut is passed. When 
the germinating tube has entered the plant, it sends out branches 
in all directions, penetrating the stem and all its parts, thus form- 
ing the mycelium or vegetative portion of the 
fungus. As the oat plant grows, this myce- 
lium also develops, taking possession of all 
the new tissues of the host, and forming within 
the head a mass of thick threads. These 
threads eventually produce vast numbers of 
spores, so using themselves up in the operation 
that they become gelatinous, and finally alto- 
gether disappear, leaving nothing but the Q@ 
powdery mass of spores, which are blown 
about to infect other plants, and thus begin 
anew the cycle of existence. Infested plants 
are seldom distinguishable from healthy ones pig, 3. OATS IN GER- 


until nearly the time for the oats to blossom. MINATION, NATU- 
RAL SIZE. 





plants are through blooming. When one of the branches of a 
stooling plant is infested, the others from.the same root usually are 
also—a result of the entrance of the smut so soon after the, seed 
germinates. Occasionally only a part of the spikelets of a head is 
attacked, and, according to Kellerman and Swingle, ‘‘in a few 
cases smutted heads have been collected where the smut has 
destroyed the grain and flowering glumes, while the large outer 
husks are yet entirely sound. Such a head would scarcely be seen 
to be smutted unless carefully examined.” The best authorities 
agree that there is very little danger of infecting oats with smut 
from the spores in barnyard manure applied to the land. 
MiIcROscoPIC CHARACTERS.—The mycelium of oat smut is com- 


posed of extremely delicate threads, and the spores are very 








FIG. 4. TWO WEEKS’ GROWTH OF OATS, ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE, 


minute, ranging from 1-5000 to 1-8000 of an inch in diameter. In 
shape they are oval or subglobose. The outside wall is spiny or 
warty, having minute elevations all over its surface, and the spore 
is lighter on one side than on the other. In water or a nutrient 
solution these spores germinate readily, as seen in Fig. 2, engraved 
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after Kellerman and Swingle, the germinating tube appearing on 
the light side of the spore. As these tubes grow, cross partitions 
(c, d, e, f,) frequently appear, and sometimes the peculiar little cells 
called sporidia are developed (a). These sporidia might be called 
temporary spores, because if placed in a nutrient solution, or 
manure water, they grow something as spores do. Some authors 
have claimed that on account of their presence in manure 
applied to the land, oats may be infected with smut, but this is 
disputed by Jensen and others. When massed together the spores 
are of a dark, dusky brown color, but when separated and viewed 
with the microscope they are clearer and lighter, though still 
brown. Professor Kellerman estimates that a compact cubic inch 
of smut would contain 64,000,000,000 spores. 

REMEDIES.—In 1887, Prof. J. L. Jensen, of Denmark, announced 
that the smut of oats and wheat can be prevented by soaking the 
seed for five or ten minutes in water heated to 153° Fahr. without 
injury to the germinating qualities of the seed. Further experi- 
ments in Europe by the same investigator, and in America by 
several experimenters—notably Kellerman and Swingle in Kansas, 
and Arthur in Indiana—have abundantly justified these claims, 
and have demonstrated that by this simple treatment agriculturists 
can prevent practically all of the loss now suffered from this disease. 
And, curiously enough, these experiments have shown: that the 
treatment indicated not only prevents the smut, but that it also 
hastens the germination of the seed and increases the yield, above 
that which the prevention of the smut accounts for, to such an 
extent that it would pay to treat it were no smut present. The 
hastening of germination has been well represented by Professor 
Arthur at Fig. 3, showing oats that have been in a germinator 
three days: a, having been previously soaked in a solution of 
copper sulphate: b, having had no treatment; and c, having been 
soaked in hot water. It will at once be seen that the hot water has 
hastened the germination, and that the copper sulphate has retarded 
it. In Fig. 4 are represented the same kernels after they had been 
growing two weeks on moist blotting paper: d, is the one treated 
with copper sulphate: e, the one untreated; and f, the one soaked 
in hot water. As will be noticed in the engraving the relative 
growth of the three plants is practically the same as it was after 
the seeds were three days in the germinator. 

AMOUNT OF INCREASED YIELD.—Professor Kellerman made a 
special series of experiments to determine how large the increase in 
yield is over that accounted for by the mere prevention of the 
smut. His results are shown in the following table which repre- 
sents the yield per acre in convenient form for comparison with 
the yield of the smutted plats and with what it should be by merely 
replacing the smut with sound grain: 


Extra 
Increase. 

Bushels. Bushes. 
Actual yield of smutted oats (53 per cent. smutted)...............53.10 
Vield if smutted heads were replaced by sound ones.............56.35 

Actual yield from treated seed : 
Flot water, 1434 deg. F., five mimutes.............secssceeesccesceoes 62.10 5.75 
Hot water, 1344 deg. F., ten minutes........ cece ee eee eee cece ee ceeees 62.10 5.75 
Hot: water, 1344 deg. F., 3} minutes; previously suaked three 
SNe ec s cab cicb een cae bee Enee nicki es See soRneRhicciscas shee 60.75 4.40 

Hot water, 1324 deg. F., fifteen mimutes...... ............--. +005. 60.30 3.95 
Hot water, 132} deg. F., ten minutes; not cooled................-.. 64.35 8.00 
Potassium sulphide, $ per cent. solution, twenty-four hours.....58.50 2.15 


A point of much practical importance has been brought out by 
some of Professor Arthur’s experiments which show that the seed 
may be treated with hot water long before the time for planting, 
with as good results, both as to preservation of smut and increase 
in yield, as when treated just before planting. Consequently, the 
farmer can employ some of the leisure days between harvest and 
seed time to treat his seed, and not have to do it during the busy 
hours of planting. 

METHOD OF TREATMENT.—A simple method of treating with 
hot water, adapted to the facilities of most farmers, may be 
described as follows: Have ready for the work some coffee sacks, 
or similar loose cloth sacks, holding from a half bushel to a bushel, 
two ordinary wash tubs, a good supply of hot water and a clean 
barn floor. Partially fill tub No. 1 with water heated to about 130° 
Fahr., and tub No. 2 with water at 140° Fahr. Then fill the coffee 
sacks with the oats to be treated and, taking one sack at a time, 
immerse it a minute or two in tub No. 1 for the purpose of partially 
heating the oats, then lift it up, let it drain a moment and then dip 
it in tub No. 2, leaving it there for from five to eight minutes, 
turning and kneading the sack to get all the seed soaked. Then 
empty the oats on an airy floor—if possible, in the sunshine or a 
draft of wind, and on a dry day—and let them become thor- 
oughly dry. A supply of hot water should be kept on hand, some 
of which is to be poured into the tubs at frequent intervals to 


replenish the supply and keep up the temperature, which must be 
determined often by a good thermometer. In tub No. 2 the water 
should never get above 145°, nor below 133°. 

OTHER REMEDIES.—For a long time solutions of copper sulphate 
have been used to prevent grain smut, but in the light of our better 
knowledge they should be discarded. They retard the germination 
of the seed and decrease the yield. 

Experiments at the Kansas Station, by Professor Kellerman, 
show that oat smut may also be prevented by soaking the seed for 
twelve hours in a solution of one pound of potassium sulphide 
(liver of sulphur) to ten gallons of water. “Place the seed in a 
wooden vessel and pour on the solution until the seed is covered 
several inches deep. Stir the solution before pouring on the grain. 
and thoroughly mix the seed several times before taking the latter 
out of the solution. * * * Then spread out to dry. It will probably 
be best to sow the seed as soon as possible and before it becomes 
thoroughly dry.” The hot water treatment, however, is probably 
the better one. 





MISTAKES IN CHEESE MAKING. 
G. JOHNS. 
i 

The usual method of the cheese maker is to rush the process of 
making, and in far too many cases, attempt a big yield at the 
expense of quality. In many factories, the night’s milk is held 
over until morning, and the morning’s milk then added. The 
night’s milk is usually warmed up in advance, the new milk added 
as it arrives, and when the last can goes in, the milk is ready to set. 
The rennet is quickly introduced, and then the curd is heated up 
to 96° or 98° as soon as possible. The haste to cook, salt, and get 
to press is observed as in the first process, and the result is cheese 
of all grades of texture, quality and ‘‘ behavior,” and often final 
disaster. Is there no remedy? 

If our cheese makers, to begin with, will insist upon taking in 
no milk that is not up to standard, and then go slower themselves, 
a great gain would be made. Let this heating up wait until all the 
milk is received and then gradually heat up the mixed milk, keep- 
ing it well stirred until ripened. It will then work evenly and 
uniformly, and give a sound curd at the end. Milk is not worked 
down smooth enough, as a rule, before the rennet is introduced. 
The method of adding the rennet needs a little reform. It should 
be made more dilute. The small amount is not sufficient to be 
thoroughly mixed with the milk. If the same amount of rennet is 
diluted with at least three volumes of warm water and then added, 
better coagulation will result. The cooking or scalding is often 
done too hastily. The heat should be raised very slowly, and at 
intervals it should be held steady for a short time and then steam 
again turned on. What is the object of cooking curd ?—to scald it, or 
is it a method of promoting rennet action? It is questionable 
whether, taking one day with another, milk is not set too warm, 
and later on scalded at least 10° too high. Some late develop- 
ments seem to indicate that 80° is warm enough for milk when set, 
and 86° to scald, rather than 96° or 98°, the usual temperature. 
The operation of cheese making should be to make a good cheese. 
and retain all of the butter fats possible. But the moment milk 
or curd is warmed up to 88°, the oil in them tends to liquify, 
and escapes with the fluids, being lost as food. Of course it will 
take longer to cook a curd—twice as long—but some Canadian 
experimenters are finding that they thus get as fine cheese as they 
ever did, with a pound less of milk for a pound of cheese. 

The acid needs to be developed in our curds in a dryer way,. 
after they have been taken out of the whey, and the curds kept 
warm for this development to take place. The sink or drainers 
of our factories should be made double, so that a little live steam 
can be introduced under the jacket, and the curds kept uni- 
formly warm, until they will pull the threads of the requisite 
length. Then it should be broken up, cooled and salted by some 
curd mill process, or otherwise. This should be a painstaking 
operation, so that the curd shall not be lacerated, allowing the fats. 
in part, to escape on the least provocation. 

Much good curd is injured by allowing it to remain too long in 
the whey after the acid is developed. On the other hand, some 
curds are put to press before they have taken on acid enough, or 
been properly worked and aérated, and then dumped into the hoops 
too warm. Definite rules should be observed on this point, when.. 
and at what temperature the salt shall be added, and at what stage 
of acidity and temperature the curd shall be put to press. Many 


curds are hooped too warm, and the after performance of the: 


cheese is largely due to this cause. 
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7 THE POSSIBILITIES OF OUR SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


CHARLES R. BUCKLAND. 
_— 

The abolition of the duty on raw sugar has made a very mate- 
rial difference in the quantity of refined sugar consumed in the 
United States. It was not until April 1, 1891, that we had free 
sugar, yet the consumption during 1891 was by far the largest in 
our history. In a measure this was no doubt due to the prolific 
fruit crop that taxed the capacities of our canneries to the utmost 
but still more largely to the low price of sugar. An idea of the 
enormity of the sugar business can be gathered from the following 
table showing the total consumption of the United States for the 
past three years, as also the annual increase or decrease, and the 
average consumption per capita of our population : 

CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Consumption 
per capita. 


Tnerease or 


Consumption in 
decrease. 


tons of 2,240 lbs. 


1891........1,885,994 23.86 per ¢ ent. 67.46 pounds. 
1890........1,522,731 5.8 54.56 ee 
1889........1,439,701 : 7) 52.64 oe 


Of this great quantity of sugar consumed last year, 1,619,704 
tons were imported foreign-grown sugar, leaving only 266,290 
tons of our own domestic growth, or about fourteen per cent. of 
the whole. 

What a magnificent opportunity is here afforded to our agri- 
culturists. Our government offers a premium, or bounty, of two 
cents per pound on all the sugar grown at home, or $44.80 upon each 
ton of 2,240 pounds. If we could only grow the whole of the sugar 
that we consume this would bea distribution of about $80,000,000 
annually, among our farmers. And there is no reason why we 
should not grow it. But first let us look at our domestic produc- 
tion for the past three years. Thus: 

PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
In tons of 2,240 pounds. 








1891. 1890. 1889. 
Louisiana creps.. ....- 200,000 175,000 145,000 
Texas and other Southe m States . 7,000 7,000 6,500 
Molasses sugar made in U. . 31,320 53,439 48,243 
Maple, sorghum, beet.............. 27,970 30,000 25,000 
TSUN osc 26s cas 80s Sevds Sio.e sie 5s oO 265,439 224,743 


These figures show but little increase in the growth of sugar as 
an agricultural industry of the United States. But, with the stimu- 
lus promoted by the bounty offered by our government, a material 
increase is expected. There is yet an extensive area in the South- 
ern States that is adapted to the further cultivation of cane sugar.» 
Especially is this true of Florida, where there is a large breadth of 
land that is believed to be as well adapted to the sugar cane as the 


famous Hawaiian plantations, and it is even said to be more fertile 


than the Sandwich island sugar soils. There are millions of acres 
suitable for the growth of the sugar beet, and now that govern- 





ment aid has been directly guaranteed there should be no lack of | 


capital to promote and foster the increase of both cane and beet 
sugar at home. In this connection it is of interest to see from 
what points our large sugar supplies are mainly distributed. There 
are no imports of sugar except at New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, New Orleans and San Francisco. Taking the four East- 
ern ports we find their imports of sugar for the past three years, 
together with the amount actually refined therefrom, as follows, in 
tons of 2,240 pounds : 


Imports. Refi ned: 
(Oper ereereerrry co yg 1,505,948 
| PERSO pore Tice 1,212,910 1,181,539 
BME oeNeesicasosns 1,008,810 1,057,802 


At San Francisco the imports in 1891 were 158,614 tons, and at 
New Orleans 88,928 tons, the largest ever recorded. More than 
half the Eastern imports are at New York, Philadelphia being sec- 
ond in importance, and Boston third. 

The foregoing table shows us that almost eighty-two per cent. 
of the sugar that we consume is imported at, and distributed from, 
four Eastern cities, New York, alone, distributing more than one- 
half. Notwithstanding this important fact, little effort has been 
made of late years to grow domestic sugar in the Eastern States, 
except the small quantity of maple sugar, which is annually less 
than 20,000 tons. With our large Eastern area of agricultural 


lands and the complaints of non-paying crops, there should now be 
ample room for the growth of sugar-producing plants on a large 
and remunerative scale. 

We find that in all parts of the Western States active efforts 
are being made to produce sugar, especially from sorghum and the 
sugar beet. 


Until a few years ago there was only one sugar-beet 





Suse in the United States, at Alvarado in California. But at the 
close of last year, three such factories had been in operation in Cali- 
fornia with the following results: 


BEET-SUGAR PRODUCTS IN CALIFORNIA IN 1891. 


a Produet in Bounty 

Factory at pounds. earned, 
Po 1.782,982 $35,660 
CRN sisi s core cisaswine 1,946,000 _ 38,932 
Watsonville .........4,340,556 86,811 











Totals............8,069,588 $160,403 

These figures, showing the actual bounty earned by beet-sugar 
factories in California last season, should bring the matter right 
home to our farmers and capitalists. For producing 4,000 tons of 
sugar the government pays the Californians $160,000. The success 
of these three factories is stimulating others in the West. A fourth 
company is being organized at Anaheim, Cal. There is a beet-sugar 
factory in Utah, at Grand Island and Norfolk in Nebraska; and 
companies are organizing at Decatur in Illinois, Omaha, and at sev- 
eral other Western centers the beet-sugar movement is making 
active progress. At present we are consuming, per capita of our 
population, fifty-nine pounds of foreign sugar every year and only 
nine pounds of home growth. I hope to see the day when these 
figures shall be reversed, and we shall not be dependent upon any 
foreign country for our supplies of what has become one of the 
necessities of life. The actual cash paid out of the country. last 
year, for foreign sugar exceeded $100,000,000. Add to this a bounty 
of two cents per pound on the 4,224,000,000 pounds of sugar that 
we consumed last year, and which we might produce ourselves, 
and we have a further sum of $80,000,000, the whole of which $180.- 
000,000 might be circulated and distributed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Dr. Wiley’s able article in the Semi-centennial issue of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST gave a good idea of the beet-sugar indus- 
try as viewed by the farmer. What he says about the difficulty 
that farmers experience in growing beets at a profit for the prices. 
offered by the sugar factories, may account for the rumor that the 
present increase of $25,000,000 in the capital stock of the American 
Sugar Refining Company is to enable it to engage in the sugar-beet 
growing on an enormous scale. Whether political exigencies will 
lead to a repeal of the bounty on domestic sugar is also a disturb- 
ing factor, but, not questioning the wisdom of this act, it can 
hardly be repealed with any degree of equity or justice. The pris- 
cipal sufferers by our sugar bounty are the Hawaiian planters 
Heretofore they had all the benefits of protected reciprocity. They 
received for their sugar, on which no duty was paid, the full mer- 
ket price of duty-paid sugar in New York, less a percentage 
deducted by the refiners in California. In other words, the United 
States practically subsidized the Hawaiians to the extent of two 
cents per pound on all the sugar they raised. The cost of Hawaiian 
sugar landed in San Francisco is not less than three cents per 
pound, consequently it will readily be seen that our unrestricted 
reciprocity is no blessing to the Pacific islanders. It reduces them 
from a position of affluence, when receiving a profit of about $40 
per ton from the United States on all their sugar product, to one of 
comparative penury, with their profit wiped out, and rigid economy 
and retrenchment necessary in order to secure an evenly-balanced 
ledger. The refiners in San Francisco, having amalgamated their 
interests, are well secured against loss, and it is difficult to see how 
the American government can make any discrimination in favor of 
Hawaiians without adding them to the Republic and thus entitling 
them to the benefits of the bounty, practically restoring them to 
their statu quo ante. 

At this juncture sugar can hardly be raised profitably in the 
United States without a bounty, and Louisiana planters will abun- 
dantly testify to the uncertainty of their crops in the past as a pay- 
ing investment. It is a moot question, moreover, whether at the 
expiration of the term for which the bounty has been guaranteed, 
sugar-growing would then be profitable without either bounty or 
duty. This, of course, will depend upon the question of future 
supply and demand. Wages here are higher to a degree than in 
the other sugar-producing countries, but there is ample time for 
American ingenuity to contrive improved mechanical appliances 
that may more than offset any competitive disadvantages under 
which we are now laboring from that fact, which cannot and 
should not be deplored. 





The Future of Beef.—There is a lack of good quality of beef in 
the markets of the world. The price for best qualities has been 
firm for the past year in all the leading markets, both in the United 
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States and Great Britain. There. has been little or no effort made 
during the past five years, in any part of the United States, to 
improve the quality of the beef cattle of the country. Many feeders 
are feeding cattle that do not pay for the food they eat, while well- 
bred cattle feed at a profit. Butchers and marketmen are cutting and 
selling these low grades of cattle to the consumers at prices which 
ought to buy first-class beef. T. L. MILLER. 





DISTRIBUTION OF SPRING AND WINTER WHEAT. 


sean 

As a rule, spring wheat is grown where the winter is so severe 
as to render doubtful the growth of the crops sown in the fall. In 
sections where both spring and winter wheat can be grown, the 
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amount _ ailitey of the init they will produce. German millet 
gives a good yield of hay in Kansas where it has been tested, and 
following it closely are the Hungarian, broom corn and Wonder 
millet. 





WILLOWS AS SHADE TREES. 
WOLF, NEW YORK. 
—_—— 

The willows are among the most useful trees we have for farm 
ornamentation ; especially good for busy people like the working 
farmer and his family, who want beauty but can devote only a 
small portion of the time in the busy season to tree planting. All 
varieties of willows will grow from fresh cuttings driven in the 
ground in a moist place. These cuttings may be of any size, from 

the small switches to straight branches as 
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[OWA—CHANGES IN THE SPRING AND WINTER WHEAT AREAS, 


area sown in the spring will be largely increased if a severe winter 
has killed a portion of the fall-sown seed. At the opening of 
spring the condition of the winter crop is known. The world’s 
demands and crop products are calculated, and the area of spring 
wheat is enlarged or decreased, as occasion may require. The area 
suitable for winter wheat is much larger than that suitable for 
spring wheat and includes all the southern portion of the country 
in which, however, wheat is practically not grown. The heaviest 
and best grain is grown where the ripening season is short, thus 
limiting the area practically suitable for winter wheat. The dis- 
trict best known for growing spring wheat comprises New England, 


except Connecticut, northern New York, Michigan, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, northern and eastern Wisconsin, Iowa and 


about one-half of Oregon and Washington. In the Rocky Moun- 
tain districts spring wheat is the standard. The area in the United 
States suitable for spring wheat is returned by the government stat- 
istician, Mr. Dodge at thirty-five per cent. and for winter wheat 
sixty-five per cent. In Wisconsin, Iowa and Oregon the inclination 
is to return to fall sowing, the climate being suitable and the win- 
ter grain being more free from the effects of the chinch bug. In 
California a little spring wheat is grown in the mountains, espe- 
cially in the northern part of the State. In Oregon and Washing- 
ton, more than one-half of the grain is spring wheat, and a large 
proportion always will be. The superior results obtained from 
fall sowing have given a greater impetus to the growing of 
winter wheat. 

Our diagram shows the winter-wheat counties in Iowa and 
Wisconsin as prepared by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. A few years ago wheat growing inIowa decreased con- 
siderably, but since sowing has recommenced, winter wheat has to 
a great extent taken the place of spring wheat, especially in the 
northern and eastern portions of the State. In Wisconsin, spring 
wheat is only grown in the north and east, the district which 
suffers most from severe winters. 





Sorghums for Dry Seasons.—It has been found that some of the 
non-saccharine sorghums are among the best of drought-resisting 
These sorghums will compare favorably with corn in the 


grasses. 








cies, but a favorite way of planting is to 
alternate the weeping willow. (Salix Baby- 
lonica) with the golden-branched willow (S. 
vitellina), the growth and colors contrasting well.’ ‘‘A willow 
walk,” made by planting osier willows (S. viminalis) thickly on both 
sides of a straight, level path is always admired and can be made 
profitable, too, if there are any basket makers about. If it is laid 
out so as to show a view of water at the end it may be made 
especially attractive. 

Willows are among the first trees to put forth their leaves in 
spring, and the last to shed them in autumn. They harbor few 
insects, and grow rap- $2 
idly. The wood is too 
soft to be particularly 
valuable as_ timber, 
but does for light fires, 
for charcoal, and 
many other purposes. 
The trees are bright 
and cheerful when 
young, and assume 
rugged and _ pictur- 
esque forms as they 
grow old. The limbs 
are sometimes broken 
by high winds, but 
they recover rapidly 
from injury and sub- 
mit to the severest 
trimming without 
serious impairment. 
There is nothing un- 
healthful in the proximity of the trees although they, or any other 
trees, should not be planted where their shade will fall directly on 
dwellings. Where small trees are wanted there are some dwarf or 
shrublike species of great beauty to use. There are perhaps thirty 
kinds, altogether, adapted to ornamental planting of home grounds 
as well as public parks. With suitable ground a single specimen, 
especially of some of the weeping or drooping varieties, will make 
a showy and graceful ornament. Two or three or more, planted in 
a clump, give a pleasing effect. 
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CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, NEW YORK. 
=_ 

It is useless to expect to raise first-class flowers of Cyclamen 
without having first-class seed to start with. It is better to pay a 
good price for the best than to use an inferior article, even if it 
could be obtained for nothing. The seed may be sown at any time 
between November and March, in 
flats well drained, and in soil com- 
posed of one part of clean, sharp 
sand, and one part loam well mixed 
and sifted fine. The seed must be 
covered very lightly, and the boxes 
placed where the temperature is 
about fifty-five degrees at night. 
After the seed has germinated, and 
the first leaf is well developed, the 
young seedlings have to be pricked 
out into thumb pots. Take care that 
the small bulbs that are formed by 
this time are not covered with soil. 
They should simply rest on the sur- 
face so as to give the growing leaves 
the full benefit of light and air. If 
the young bulbs are covered, they are 
very apt to decay. When the plants 
have filled the pots with their roots, 
they have to be shifted into pots a 
size larger, and this process is to be 
continued until about the following 
November at which time the plants 
should begin to flower, provided they 
have been properly cared for during 
the preceding summer. During the 
hottest part of summer the plants 
inay be placed in a shaded frame, or 
what is still better, a cool, well-venti- 
lated greenhouse. The Cyclamen requires thorough drainage at all 
times and a porous soil. which can easily be provided by using 
small potsherds with soil, about one part broken sherds, and four 
parts good, rich loam. 

Cyclamens are considerably subject to attacks of the red spider, 
thrip and aphis, yet with reasonable care these pests can be easily 
kept in check. For the spider, syringing is the most effectual 
remedy. To subdue thrip, all the leaves that commence to curl 
should be cut off as soon as noticed, and the aphis can be destroyed 
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FANCY-LEAVED CALADIUM. 


by treating the plants to a good fumigation of tobacco. In a green- 
house, the tobacco stems may be laid on the heating pipes, or even 
on the floor, with good effect. All the species of this genus are 
pretty, but by far the most desirable for general cultivation is C. 
persicum with its several varieties, one of which, C. giganteum, 
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produces flowers of double the size of the original species, but not 
nearly in as great abundance. [A flowering plant of C. persicum is 
seen in our illustration. } 





FANCY-LEAVED CALADIUMS. 
—=__ 
For greenhouse decoration there are but few more beautifnl 
plants than what are popularly 
known as fancy-leaved Caladiums. 
Well-grown plants are simply won- 
derful in the color and markings of 
the leaves, which are of every shade 
and degree that can be formed of pure 
white, deep green and intense crim- 
son. They must have the humid 
atmosphere of the stovehouse to suc- 
ceed, and cannot be induced to grow 
well in a dry atmosphere, or with a 
temperature less than sixty degrees 
at night. In such a house, and with 
proper cultivation enormous plants 
can be produeed. Plants three feet 
high and four feet in diameter are not 
uncommon in a good collection. The 
many varieties, and their number is 
legion, are easily grown and rapidly 
increased. During the season of rest 
the tubers should remain in the soil 
in which they were grown, without 
disturbance, and the pots placed 
where they will keep warm and dry. 
When the tubers show signs of 
growth in spring, they may be started 
in moss or in pots of earth, where 
they can have good bottom heat. 
When the eyes all start, the tubers 
may be divided, the eyes planted 
singly in small pots, and shifted on as often as needed. Specimen 
plants of large size are either grown from undivided tubers, or by 
putting three or more smaller ones in a large pot. Such a plant is 
presented in the engraving herewith. These have been recommended 
as house plants, but for that purpose they are entirely useless. 
THE TRILLIUM. 
F. PARK. 
i el 

The three-leaved Nightshade, or Trillium, is a singular and beau- 

tiful genus of hardy herbaceous perennials, native to the United 





TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 


States and Canada, and extra tropical Asia from the Himalayas as 
far as Japan. There are but few flowers more beautiful than the 
trilliums of our woods, excepting it be the trilliums of our gardens, 
as they are greatly improved by good cultivation. They thrive 
under almost any treatment, their preference being for a moist and 
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partially shaded situation. They would be perfectly at home in 
small city gardens, where there is but little, if any, sunshine. Here 
they should be planted with our native ferns, which will keep the 
border green when the trilliums have lost their flowers. The stems 
have three leaves, and the flowers, which are large, have three 
petals, white, purple, or pink in color, and are freely produced from 
April to June. The plants are tuberous-rooted and do not divide 
readily, but may be produced rapidly from seed, which, as soon as 
ripe, should be sown in a frame, where it may be shaded, or sown 
in the open ground, and slightly covered with leaves. 

T. grandiflorum is the best representative of the class, and one 
of the best of our native spring-flowering plants. Its blossoms are 
large, six to eight inches across, pure white when first expanded 
and changing to rosy-pink with age. [In our engraving is shown a 
fiower and leaf whirl of this species. ] 

T. sessile has purple flowers, and its foliage is prettily marked 
and blotched. The variety T. sessile californicum is a plant much 
larger in foliage and flower, the markings of the leaves are 
stronger, or better defined, and the flowers have a much deeper 
color. This variety is well worth cultivating for its foliage alone. 
All the varieties make admirable pot plants for the window garden, 
where there is but little sun. After the flowers have faded the pots 
should be plunged in the shaded border, where they can remain 
without further care until wanted the following season. If the pots 
are brought in about March 1st the plants will come into flower 
early in April. The soil in which they are grown should resemble 


leaf-mold as nearly as possible. 





MARKET GARDENING AND TRUCK FARMING. 
J. H. HALE, CONNECTICUT. 
ili 

The production of a few of the staple varieties of vegetables, 
for the family supply, has always been a part of general farming ; 
and in the more settled portions of the country, some farms have 
been made to produce a surplus for market. But it is only with 
the growth and development of towns and cities, that market 
gardening, as a specialty, has become an important feature in our 
agriculture, even to the extent of many single farms, often less 
than one hundred acres in extent, selling vegetables to the value of 
twenty-five thousand dollars or more each year, while a few farms 
produce twoand three timesas much. One wagon load of vegetables 
from a farm at Arlington, Mass., sold in Boston, two years ago, for 
over six hundred dollars. 

In a recent investigation for the eleventh census of the United 
States, of what is known as truck farms, the following definition 
was made to distinguish them from market gardens: ‘Truck 
farming, although it also consists in the production of green 
vegetables for market, is distinguished from market gardening by 
the fact that, while the market gardener lives near a market and 
delivers his products with his own teams, usually producing a 
general variety of vegetables, the truck farmer lives remote from 
market, is dependent upon transportation companies and commis- 
sion men for the delivery and sale of his products, and usually 
devotes himself to such specialties as are best suited to his soil and 
the climate.” 

This general distinction, then, leaves market gardening proper 
to the farms which are located close to cities and towns. While 
a few of these farms cover a great area of land, and are conducted 
upon a very extensive scale, the vast majority of them are from 
five to twenty-five acres in extent, all having hotbeds or cold 
frames in proportion to the business done, while many have green- 
houses. One house a very small one, it may be only eight by 
twelve or twelve by sixteen feet, is devoted to starting a great 
variety of vegetables in a small way. Other truck farms have half a 
dozen or more large houses, each devoted to some specialty, like let- 
tuce, radish, cucumbers, tomatoes, etc., that find a profitable market 
“‘out of season,” even in competition with California, Florida and 
Bermuda. The business being established close to a town or city, 
gives the market gardener, not only the advantage of a short haul 
of his products to market, and consequent direct sale to consumer 
or retail dealer, without the intervention of commission men, but 
what, to those living further away, appears to be almost the still 
greater advantage, of being at the base of supply of purchasable 
stable manure. So it is that the market gardeners’ teams often go 
loaded each way, taking vegetables to town and bringing back manure 
tothefarm. Where thisis done, however, some plan is usually devised 
so as not to soil the wagon, and to keep the vegetables clean and 
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by the farm teams, when there are idle days upon the farm, except 
in the case of the largest farms, where manure teams are kept at 
work every day in the year. One farm near Boston uses annually 
more than four thousand tons. Crops must be forced to maturity 
early; to be the largest and best of their kind and to be crisp and 
tender, they must be grown quickly. To accomplish this requires 
not only a thorough preparation of the soil, but the most liberal 
manuring with the very best sources of plant food. 

I have known some market gardeners to apply one hundred two- 
horse wagon loads of well composted stable manure per acre, plowing 
it under, eight to ten inches deep with a good steel plow, following 
in each furrow with a sub-soil plow, mellowing the earth six or 
eight inches deeper. On the surface, after plowing, would be spread 
from one to two tons of some light grade commercial fertilizer to 
be thoroughly incorporated with the soil by persistent harrowing 
with the most approved implements obtainable. Such a preparation 
costs from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty dollars 
per acre, according to location. In fact it is doubtful if many 
successful market gardeners at the North ever prepare an acre of 
land for their leading crops at an expense much less than one hun- 
dred dollars per acre annually. As arule the greater the expense— 
if judiciously put out—the greater the returns and profits, especially 
where two or more crops are produced from the same land in one 
season, as is the case in most market gardens. 

Spinach, potatoes, peas, cabbage and other early spring crops 
are followed by cucumbers, tomatoes, corn, etc., and these by 
winter cabbage, turnips, celery, etc., started later either between 
the rows or as the land becomes cleared. Each operation depends 
annually upon local conditions, so that no regular plan can be 
followed except to crowd things and clear the land of each crop as 
promptly as possible. Often have I seen the last gathering of some 
crop going on in the morning; before noon teams began plowing 
the land afresh, and by night the whole field was planted in some 
new crop, only to give way six weeks or two months later to some 
other crop rushed in, in the same way. 

The use of greenhouses, hotbeds and cold frames greatly 
facilitates the continuous use of land, and each year more of trans- 
planting is being done in the market gardens; many vegetables now 
being grown from transplanted stocks, that a few years ago were 
produced only from seeds planted in the open field. Beets, lima beans, 
sweet corn, onions, cucumbers and melons are the leading pro- 
ducts thus aided in forcing maturity. Early beets of home growth 
sell so well that some planters find it to their advantage to start 
them in trays in February, and then pot and repot them two or 
three times before placing them in the open ground early in April. 
Field planting of Lima bean seed has to be deferred till the ground 
is quite warm and all danger of spring frosts is over; consequently 
the crop is late in coming to maturity, and the best prices cannot 
be realized for the crop, but started under glass they prove a hardy 
stock to transplant, and the maturity of the crop is hastened two 
weeks or more and, consequently, the profits are greatly enhanced. 
The transplanting of onions is now more extensively practiced, and 
whenever tried the increase in yield and uniformity of the crop has 
been such as to pay handsomely for the extra expense. Musk 
melons, citrons, etc., if ripened early, are often found very profit- 
able to the local market gardener who has suitable land on which 
to produce those of high quality. Hence the most successful 
planters start them on bits of upturned sod in cold frames, and 
plant them out as soon as the danger from spring frosts is over, 
and thus secure early ripening, and liberal returns for the extra 


expense incurred. 





A NATIVE FERNERY. 


J. S. VAN DERVORT, OHIO. 
—_ 


In trying to beautify our lawns and gardens, native plants are 
too much neglected. There is nothing that for so little work 
and outlay produces so pleasing results as tastefully arranged 
beds of ferns in a shady corner of the yard or garden. Various 
kinds of ferns may easily be obtained in moist woodlands. The 
proper time to go ‘“‘ferning” is in early spring when the plants 
begin to develop their circinate fronds. Remove the plants with a 
sharp spade, allowing as much of the soil to remain intact about 
the roots as possible ; place the roots in a spring wagon and remove 
them to the place where they are to grow. If the soil is similar to 
that where they grew, one cannot fail to have ferns, fine, large and 
beautiful the first year. To meet with success in fern culture, one 
must study the plants in their native haunts, so as to be able to 


sweet, oneachtrip. When this is not practicable, themanureishauled | supply their needs as to soil, moisture, shade, etc. Ferns are per- 
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ennial, and do not require transplanting. When once well estab- 
lished, there is nothing more interesting and beautiful in a garden 
than a native fernery. 





HARDY FRUITS FOR THE NORTHWEST. 
BUDD, IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
linc 

BOKARA PEACHES.—On the college grounds, at Ames, Iowa, 
Hill's Chili, Wager, and the hardiest known varieties of the Persian 
strain of peaches have been frozen down to the snow line, during 
our recent test winters, like weeds. But some of the varieties 
grown from pits, received by the college from North Bokara and 
Mongolia have stood well for eight years and borne fruit quite 
regularly. Asa rule, the fruit is of excellent quality, and two of 
the varieties have been decided to be equal to the Alexander in size, 
quality, and earliness, but some of them are very late. They 
promise to extend the peach belt at least fifty miles to the north- 
ward, across the continent. The accompanying illustration, 
engraved after a photograph, of Bokara No. 3, shows the thrift of 
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BOKARA PEACH NO. 3. 


seven-year-old trees in our climate, where the Early Richmond 
cherry has utterly failed on the College grounds. 

YELLOW GLASS CHERRY.—The illustration of this North Sile- 
sian and Polish variety of the sweet cherry shows the health of 
foliage, and rapid growth of the variety, on grounds where the 
Early Richmond fails; and shows, also, the perfect union of its 
wood on our native species (Prunus Pennsylvanica). This variety 
was introduced, with a number of others, in the spring of 1883. It 
is proving an early and continuous bearer of large, yellow fruit, of 
excellent quality. Its original home is said to be North Central 
Asia. So far its fruit is less injured by the birds than any variety 
on our grounds; perhaps on account of its color. The union of the 
cultivated with the wild wood is about six inches above the surface 
of the ground, and it can scarcely be noted in the picture, or by 
careful inspection of the stem. 





Peanut Culture.—In growing peanuts attention must be paid to 
such details as selection and preservation of seed, preparation of 
ground and good culture of the vines. The peanut is one of the 
richest foods known, its meal equaling that of cotton seed for feed- 
ing animals. The vines are about equal to that of clover for hay. 
It is doubtless true that the culture of the peanut could be made 
much more profitable by the use of fertilizers. 














MULCHING LILIES AND OTHER BULBS. 
A. S. FULLER, NEW JERSEY. 
—_— 

I have read with considerable interest an article in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for December on ‘‘ Mulching Lilies,” and I agree 
with the writer in all that he has said on the subject, but long and 
dear-bought experience in the cultivation of lilies and many other 
hardy bulbs prompts me to add an “if” and a “ but,” and a warning 
to all who may attempt to protect their bulbs from cold in winter 
and drouth in summer by mulching. Such protection is just 
what nearly all kinds of hardy bulbs require, to insure a vigorous 
growth and perfection in flowers, but, if there are field mice in the 
neighborhood, they will rush to such protected beds and make sad 
havoc with the bulbs, and especially during the winter months 
when other food is scarce. If there are ground-moles about, they 
too will rush in—for where could they find earth-worms more 
plentiful than under a blanket of warm mulch—and here they will 
remain long after they have ceased to run in the open and unpro- 
tected beds, boring and forming convenient subterranean galleries 


YELLOW GLASS CHERRY. 


where the field mice will gather and fatten during the winter, and 
be all the time safe from intrusion and observation. My first 
experience in mulching beds of bulbs cost me about eighty dollars, 
for out of several hundred bulbs planted in a finely prepared bed, 
only eight remainded to bloom in spring, all the others had been 
eaten up by mice; the ground, to a depth of a foot, was like a honey- 
comb from their burrowing. Years later when the Japan irises were 
introduced, I purchased a choice collection and planted them in a 
bed especially prepared for their reception. In this they made 
a vigorous growth, blooming profusely the first season, but, as my 
grounds are naturally rather dry, and as is well known all the iris 
family flourish best in a wet or moist soil, I concluded that mulch- 
ing would be beneficial, and it was tried, the entire surface of the 
bed being covered with half rotted leaves and barnyard manure. All 
seemed well until examining the roots the following spring, when 
I discovered that at least three-fourths of all had been eaten by 
mice, and their nests were found in cavities hollowed out of the 
largest and most vigorous clumps. Since I abandoned the practice 


of mulching my beds of irises and lilies, I have not sustained any 
serious loss from the depredations of either ground-moles or mice, 
and yet I must admit that a mulch is just what is required to pro- 
duce the best results with nearly all kinds of bulbs. 
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The Little Quaker Maiden. 
ISABEL GORDON. 
— 

Is it very, very wicked to think that thou art fair, 

And not to brush the curls flat which erinkle in 
thy hair? 

For, though I comb them smoothly down full forty 
times a day, 

They rise and twist and crinkle in a most un- 
quaker way. 

I know how very wicked ‘tis 
to hate these grays and 
browns 

And wish they were not fash- 
ioned just like grand- 
mother’s gowns. 

It seems so strange that all 
the flowers should be so 

a gaily drest, 

{ : \\ t a The poppies and the butter- 

{¢ ‘ ws  S cups each brighter than 

the rest. 





And then my Sunday bonnet, with its unbecoming 


erown 

And poking brim, I push it up, and then T pull it 
down: 

Isometimes almost hate it, for it seems as if my 
face 


Ashamed and sad and ugly, had retreated into 
space. 

O! if Lonly had a frock as blue’s the summer sky, 

With a sash all soft and silky, of very brilliant 
dye, 

And a hat just heavy laden with all the flowers 
that grow, 

I’d be the happiest maiden in Quakerdom, I know. 


I slowly combed my curls by the looking-glass 


to-day, 
And mother gently chided in her quiet peaceful 
way: 


“Ah! Ruth, my little daughter, thee must think 
thyself right fair, 

Thee tak’st full thrice as long’s thee need’st to 
only comb thy hair. 

“I fear me much thee dost forget that life is short 
and vain, 

And days for work are passing which will never 
come again. 

Pray, Ruth, my child, remember still that fairest 
far are those 

Whose lives are filled with earnest 
childhood till its close.” 


work from 


I cannot understand it, why all the world’s so 
bright, 

Yet bright colors on a maiden are anything but 
right. 

If God has made us Quakers, why green trees 
instead of gray? 

And why are all the flowers that bloom so brilliant 
and so gay? 

If God had meant me to be drab, why are my eyes 
so blue? 

My cheeks are 
cherries too. 

I eannot understand it now, perhaps [ will some 


pink as peonies, my lips like 


day, 
When I'm as old as granny and my yellow hair 
is gray. 
—-_ 
Some Farmers’ Wives. 
ADDIE ARCHER. 
<P 
It is the farmer’s boys and girls who have the 
largest share of publie sympathy. Mrs. Farmer is 


often considered a fixture, with no hope or aim 
other than the worthy one of accomplishing her 
dull routine of work. 
wives do exist, some who, in moments of discour- 
agement, sigh for brick walls and city confusion, 
anything to break the monotonous stillness in 
their country lives. 


Yet discontented farmer’s 


To such as these the unfailing 


remedy to “think of our blessings’? may sound too 
much like preaching, and we mix in a little 
worldly wisdom, by proposing that Mrs. Farmer 
shall indulge herself, so far as convenient, in any 


amusement or recreation her nature craves. 


Perhaps before her marriage there was some 
innocent hobby that was a special delight. If so, 
bring out the the paints and brushes, bright 


crewels or any faneywork. It will not be a waste 
of time if they help to please you. Do not let your 
voice or fingers get out of practice; if you are the 
least bit musical, cherish and add to whatever you 
have in that direction. 

When a little girl you may have stood on a 
chair and bravely recited your pieces at a Sunday 
school concert. Are not your voice and accent 
pleasing now to your family cirele as you gather 
round the evening lamp? Delightful little poems, 
gems of literature and amusing sketches find 
their way into our homes through the papers. It 
is nice to have ascrapbook of them. Some evening 
when “he” will be sure to say from his easy chair 
or lounge, ‘*Can’t you read me some short pieces?” 
you can readily turn to the scrapbook. The 
children will be delighted if mother has a 
“piece” tosay. Should it be at some social party 
or grange meeting, she will be a heroine in their 
estimation. 

Let Mrs. Discontent plan with some of her neigh- 
bors how to pass the winter evenings pleasantly 
and profitably. There is always latent talent in a 
farming neighborhood, and some boy or girl may 
eateh the first inspiration from you. As man isa 
social being, you will feel much happier than if 
repining at your loneliness. 

If none of these suggestions suit your especial 
ease, may you grasp the bits of happiness that 
come to all who will not scornfully refuse them. 
Working for the interest of husband and home 
will surely bring its reward, while love will 
lighten the task. A dear old song sweetly says: 

“ There is beauty all around, 
When there’s love at home.” 


— 


The Old Fireplace. 
STOCKWELL. 
—_- 

The spirit of innovation has invaded nearly 
every farmhouse in the land, and caused the old 
fireplace to be filled up. In many cases it was 
an invasion, pure and simple. An improvement 
may be always an innovation, but not every 
innovation isanimprovement. Few, if any, houses 
ean be found where the fireplace is used as it was 
before the stove as a utensil for cooking came 
into use. The stove was an improvement, and no 
one would think of going back to the fireplace and 
its swinging cranes. But innovation did not stop 
in the kitchen. It marehed into the sitting-room, 
parlor, into every room where there was a fire- 
place, and demanded that the * blackened holes 
in the wall” should be filled up and forever 
removed from sight. Then came the smart parlor 
stove, perhaps with nickel trimmings and a kind 
of graveyard urn on top. 

O, how much was blotted out when that broad 
fireplace disappeared! What recollections, remin- 
iscences, old-time feeling and sentiment, aye, 
and sacred memories were buried, walled up, in 
that brick and mortar! And what cheerfulness 
and companionship was shut in and stayed forever! 


GEO. A. 


The room has lost something: a delightful, enter- 
taining companion, always bright and cheery if 
attended to. gut now the hearthstone is cold, 
and on it stands a black, stupid thing, often 
eontrary, often smoking; a thing on legs, with its 
gorgon eyes staring through isinglass spectacles. 

It was a long time before the older members of 
the family could be reconciled to the stove. When 
the day’s work was done and the family gathered 
for evening enjoyment, then it appeared as if 
something had gone out of their lives, as if a 
cherished friend was silent forever. 

In the long winter evenings, how the farmer 
enjoyed himself before the burning logs. He 
smoked his pipe, may be warmed his mug of cider, 
or made flip by heating irons and thrusting them 
into the cider; or toying with the poker, petted 
the fire and drew out roasted apples and chestnuts. 
And how the fire langhed and leaped, talked and 
sang and told stories, entering into the spirit of 
all the merry-making. What merry times went 
on around these fireplaces! On winter nights, 
when backs grew cold while faces burned, the jes- 
ter in the cirele exclaimed, “ Attention, all hands, 
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its back to the fire till warmed. Ah, there wags 
something hearty, generous, free, in a brisk oak oy 
hickory fire, in comparison with which the hanq- 
ful of coals in the black box called a stove appear 
mean and stingy. 

Why was innovation allowed to run rampant 
through the house? Why was it not restrained, 
or rather compelled, to keep its hands off the 
fireplace in the room where the family gathered 
for enjoyment? Because, ingsmany cases, the fire- 
place was considered “old fashioned,” hence the 
younger members of the family prevailed, and 
innovation, or fashion, laid in ruins one of our 
most useful institutions, the open wood fire, for a 
roaring wood fire attracts, entertains and keeps its 
audience at home, while the stove repels, and may 
drive to worse company. A fireplace will win 
where astove will lose. What enjoyment is found 
in looking at a stove? 

A fireplace, or fireplaces, ought to be in every 
house, old or new. They are domestic agents for 
great good. They purify and keep the air good, and 
they do a great deal toward keeping the occupants 
of the house good, and in health and spirits. Ifa 
fireplace remains, and fashion wishes to demolish 
it, resist to the last. Do not let that usurper, the 
stove, with its black and brazen front come in 
everywhere, bringing its poisonous breath. But 
fashion may no longer demand sueh sacrifices, for 
the age is turning back to fireplaces, and they are 
growing more numerous and larger every year, 
which shows that people are awaking to their 
senses, or to the senses of their parents and grand- 
parents. 

——____—_—3-e____—_ 


Keeping the Little Ones Busy. 
NELLIE BURNS. 
oe 
In my own house there are both little boys and 


girls. There are pictures and story books, slates 
and pencils, erochet- hooks and yarn, sewing 


material, blocks, dolls, balls, strings of buttons, 
and spools, and many other such things for the 
children’s amusement. And on winter days every 
little fellow is busily engaged with something. 
Each child, even to the three-year-old baby, has a 
slate, and much amusement they have. They 
make pictures, print, copy from drawing-cards, 
and play little games on their slates. 
I offer a prize for the best efforts, and it stimulates 
an interesting rivalry among them. Generally a 
child likes to imitate its mother’s work. And I 
encourage such desires, since it not only furnishes 
entertainment, but is really laying the foundation 
for useful knowledge. When I am fashioning a 
garment for one of the children, and the little girl 
comes with her dolly and material to imitate my 
work, I know she is taking the initiatory step in 
work that will followin years to come. The litt!e 
boys, of five and eight years, often engage, too, in 
sewing, crocheting, rug-making, and quilt-piecing, 
and their enjoyment for the time is very great. 

One of my friends had a little boy who had a 
decided taste for effeminate work. So, instead of 
laughing at him, she supplied him with material, 
and when eight years old he completed a full-sized 
quilt. Of course it would not bear very critical 
inspection, but for the mother it contained an 
interesting history. It told of hours and hours her 
boy had been kept quiet when engaged on it, when 
he otherwise, perhaps, would have been making 
an intolerable noise. 

What about the trash, you ask? Of course there 
will be trash where children play. Show me a 
home with little children, where speckless floors 
and perfect order are the rules of the house, and 
there will be a family of oppressed little ones, and 
a nervous, unhappy mother. A mother never made 
a more fatal mistake than to place the perfectness 
of her housekeeping above the comfort and hap- 
piness of her children. Yet there are many who 
hold publie opinion in such esteem that the home 
happiness is but a secondary thought with them. 
I would not allow children unlimited sway, by any 
If there is an extra room in which they 


Sometimes 


means. 
ean play, let them engage in their sports there. If 
not, give them a corner of the sitting-room, and 
let them eut paper, make dolls’ clothes, piece 
quilts, or engage in any similar employment, with- 
out having their enjoyment marred by being con- 
stantly nagged for the disorder they are making. 
When they are through with their play be firm in 
having them restore the place to its usual condi- 
tion. The disorder produced by little children in 
their sports is of temporary duration; it has a 


right-about face, now,” and the company turned | natural ending in the transition of childhood to 
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the age of youth. But the irritability and nervous- 
ness produced on the mother by their incessant 
noise are permanently abiding. Se, give the chil- 
dren employment and keep them happily quiet. 
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Quaint Costumes for Evening Festivals. 
A. M. MITCHELL. 
—_— 

How the children enjoy “ dressing up!” Many 
an old garret has had its depths explored again 
and again to obtain costumes for fairies and gob- 
lins. Red Riding Hoods and Little Bo-Peeps. Often, 
too, the older folks have occasion to join in the 
search, and brains and trunks are ransacked to 
add to the attractions of an evening’s entertain- 
ment by the representation of characters from 
history, mythology, or fiction. 

The effectiveness of such a costume does not 
depend on the costliness of the material. Artistic 
drapery can produce 
wonderful results in the 
way of Grecian 
tumes, and 
goddesses, out of so sim- 
ple a material as sheets. 
If the lines of draping 
and the colors of the cos- 
tume chosen as a model 
followed, the result 
will be pleasing, 
whether the material 
used be cambrie or silk. 
Beautiful color - effects 
in draping can be 
tained with the cheese- 
cloths, whieh come in 
all the delicate shades. 
The writer saw a 
number of young ladies 


CcOos- 


gods and 


are 


ob- 


onee 


dressed to represent the 





day. Some were robed 
FIG. 1. ANGEL COSTUME. jn gray to represent the 
dawn, then eame the rose-pink of the 


deep blue of the morning hours, the white of noon- 


sunrise, 


tide, the purple of waning day, and, finally, the 
brilliant gold of the setting sun. The 
consisted of simple drapery of cheesecloth, but the 
effect, as the procession moved slowly over the 


costumes 


vreen grass, illumined by the summer sunshine, 
was charming. 
A few simple costumes which ean be manu- 


factured from material to be found in every 
home, or that ean be purchased at a_ trifling 
cost. are here deseribed, with suggestions as 
to ways in which the costumes may be intro- 
duced to form a feature in a social gathering, 
either in the home, the church, or the grange. 


For a celestial party, the guests are requested to 
dress as celestial beings. 
A musical programme 
would be suited to the 
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‘haraeter » party, t 
character of the party wi, 


light refreshments, 8 

angel and es 
lemonade S 
be served. An effective 
angel costume, after the 
old is easily 
made of a sheet, white 
paper anc wire. 
Sew the two sides of the 
sheet together, leaving an 
opening near the narrow 
hem, large enough to per- 
mit the arm. to 
through easily, and rip an FIG.2. FALLEN 
opening in the seam for the other arm. 






and 
suehoas eake 


should 


Wes or 


masters, 


tissue 
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pass 
ANGEL. 


Gather 


near the narrow hem, leaving the gathering 
string long enough to slip over the head, and 


gather far enough from the seam so that it can be 
turned in out of sight. Slip on the costume, fasten 
around the waist with a girdle, and arrange the 
the waist to hangover the g'r- 
dle, leaving the skirt long enough to just touch 
the floor in front, and in the baek long enough to 
trail. For the wings make a frame of wire, of the 
proper shape, and cover on both sides with tissue 
paper. The paper should be first drawn through 
the hands, to make it crinkly, and then sewed 
loosely to the frame, so as to hang in full, soft 
folds from the top of the wing to the bottom. 
Fasten the wings with wire to’a piece of paste- 
board, which is sewed in position on the costume. 
See Fig. 1). Some can dress as fallen angels, as 
shown in Fig. 2. A suitable costume can be made 
ofa suit of red under flannels, with hoofs of black 


fullness above 





| cloth to slip on over the shoes, and horns also of 
| black cloth. If the face is painted black, with 
touches of red, the result will be effective. 

It would be an omission if at a celestial party there 
were present no representation of the Celestial 
empire. For a Japanese costume,use any pieces 
of bright-colored cloth, either cretonne or worsted 
goods, long enough to cover the body from head to 


foot. The costume will have to be draped on the 
person. It is arranged to follow the lines of the 


body quite closely, and is drawn tightly around the 
ankles, so that the wearer can take only very 
short steps. The sleeves should be large and full ; 
asash is drawn tightly around the body, under the 
arms, and tied in a large square bow in the middle 
of the back (see Fig. 3). Fairies, elves, butterflies, 
and any other light and graceful costume, would 
be in keeping at such a gathering as this. 

To equip a Secttish Highlander in the most 
approved fashion, as in Fig. 4, requires two double 
plaid shawls, a toboggan cap, silver paper, and 
two rolls of red or blue 
dress braid. One of the 
shawls is folded length- 
wise, through the mid- 
dle, and made into a 
plaited kilt, reaching to 
the knees. Any kind of 
a dark waist ean be 
worn With the kilt. The 
other shawlLis also fold- 
ed lengthwise and forms 
the plaidie, which passes 
under arm. 
the chest, and is fastened 
on the shoulder with a 
large buckle, cut from 
pasteboard and covered 
with silver paper. The 
cap is made of one of the 
toboggan eaps which 
which were in vogue two 
or three winters ago, by 
removing the pompons 
in front, and fastening two ends of ribbon to it in 
the back. Dark stockings, wound with the bright 
braid, and low shoes, decorated with large buckles, 
complete the costume. The costume for the women 
consists of the kilt, made a little Jonger than for 
the men,a white waist, hair braided in two braids, 
with a kerchief tied about the head, low shoes. and 
black stockings. 

An evening with the would be both 
instructive and entertaining for any social gather- 
ing, and would furnish an agreeable variation 
from pink and blue teas and cobweb parties. 
Arrange a literary programme, consisting of read- 
ings from Seott, Burns, and other Scottish authors, 
bits of Scottish history, and articles relating to 
the manners and customs of the Scotch. Those 
who are to take part should be dressed in the 


one across 





FIG. 3. 


A CELESTIAL. 


Scotch 


Highland costume, as described 
above. When the company is 
assembled, “The Campbells are 
Coming” is played behind the 
scenes, on combs, in imitation of 
bagpipes, and the Highlanders 
march in to the musie. After they 
have marehed around the room 
two or three times, that all may 
the the literary 
programme is in order. This is 
varied by the singing of Seottish 
songs, such as * Seots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace Bled,” “ Annie Laurie,” 
* Bonnie Doon,’ “Oh Wert Thou 
in the Cauld Blast.”” When these 
exercises are concluded the guests 
are invited to an adjoining room, 
where are served the simple 
dishes that constitute the princi- 
pal articles of diet in Seotland, FIG. 4. SCOTTISH 
oatmeal “parriteh.” whieh is HIGHLANDER. 

oatmeal cooked to the consisteney of thick mush. 
oateakes, a simple cake made of oatmeal, with 
little or no sweetening, and for a drink butter- 
milk. Sueh aluneh will hardly be likely to cause 
troubled dreams. 

The Brownies were a race of beings fabled to 
dig and delve beneath the surface of the earth, 
and having the general appearance of old men. 
By the magie spell of a few yards of brown ecam- 
biie they can be induced to leave their haunts 
in the heart of the mountain, and come to help us 
pass a delightful evening. The costume (see Fig. 5) 
consists of a loose waist, short skirt, and leggings 
of the brown cambric, also white hair, a long, 
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White beard, and a pointed cap, and in the hand 
is carried a spade. The Brownies could appro- 
priately read selections from Robert and Mrs. 
Browning, and serve refreshments, consisting of 
chocolate cake, chocolate 
eream, and chocolate 
as a drink, their shovels 
being used as waiters. 
Quotations from the 
srowhings may be written - 
on cards as souvenirs. 
Robin Hood and his merry 
men, Who used to wander 
through the forests of Old 
England, will add a touch 
of brightness at any social 
gathering. They should 
be clad in green—the color 
the band always 
and the costume is easily 
fashioned of ecambrie. It 
eonsists of a loose waist, short skirt and a round 
cape, draped over one shoulder. A cap resem- 
bling a Tam o’ Shanter is trimmed with a long, 


ice 





wore— 


FIG. 5. 


A BROWNIE. 


White plume, and this, with low shoes, black 
stockings, wonnd with red braid, and bow and 
arrow, complete the costume (see Fig. 6). Let the 


band come into the room together running at 
full speed, with drawn bows. ‘Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” and hunting songs can be appropri- 
ately sung by them. 


ae wa 
Care of Table Linen. 
M. J. ASHTON. 
—_ 


In purchasing tablecloths for everyday wear, 
buy from the web, and the half bleached will give 
you more service than the fully bleached. When 
you are ready to hem them, pull a thread in the 
warp and cut by the thread to straighten the 
edge. Turn the hem well under the first time, so 
it cannot draw out. The width of the hem is, of 
eourse, a matter of choice. Tablecloths do not 
require any starch until they get old and thin, and 


then, very little. Do not ss 
hang your tablecloths out Ze, 
le Fi 








doors to dry in freezing 
weather, if you can dry 
them in the attie or laun- 
dry. Where they freeze 
to the line, it is very easy 
to tear a piece out when 
you remove them, and I 
have known fine table 
linen torn the whole 
length of the cloth in this 
way. For seven years we 
have had our table linen 
dried im the house in the 
Winter and find that it 
lasts twice as long. Nap- 
kins require a very nar- 
row hem, and can be 
found in German linen for 
everyday use. The 7-8 for 
best are very handsome 
with initial or monogram 
embroidered in white linen Table felt 
comes in white and very wide for under table- 
cloths. For everyday use, two widths of canton 
flannel sewed together over and over, answer 
well and save your linen ones enough to pay 
the cost. Have a laundry bag in a closet near 
the dining-room for soiled table linen until wash 
day. By using a erumb-brush and tray, instead of 
taking off the cloth every time, the cloth will keep 
clean much longer, and therefore require less 
laundrying. If you wish your table linen to have 
a nice polish, sprinkle it well and roll tightly, 
and have the irons hot; fold the cloth lengthwise 
so the selvedges come together before you com- 
mence to iron; stretch the sides and ends so they 
are straight, iron the cloth double until perfectly 
dry, then fold lengthwise again and iron through 
the middle and then fold back and forth. When 
you remove the tablecloth from the table, be sure 
to fold in the same creases every time. 

Tray cloths are very necessary and two at least 
should be used; one where the “ good man” waits 
upon the table and the other where the tea or 
coffee is poured. You ean get good linen, hem- 
stitched ones all stamped ready for outlining for 
25 cents, or you can buy butchers’ linen in single 
or double width and fringe them all around. See 
that your crumb-brush is kept clean or it will soil 
the tablecloth. Put a teaspoonful of ammonia in 
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a quart of warm water and dip the brush in and out 


of it a few times without wetting the handle; or 


baking soda in the water will answer as well. Put 
it to dry with bristles down so the water will run 
out. Have aclean, coarse comb kept on purpose 
to clean the lint out of the brush. Wipe your 
erumb pan with a damp eloth instead of washing 
it and it will look well for years. 





A Pin and Hairpin Basket. 


Although the basket seen here is made of cellu- 
loid, the same design can be carried out in rough 





A DAINTY TRIFLE. 


water color paper or plush. The bottom is made 
of heavy pasteboard covered with yellow silk, 
which is overhanded to the basket, the stitches 
being concealed with a yellow silk cord. This is 
also wound around the wire handles. A finer cord 
is used for the loops and tassels which tie the 
handles together. The cushions are made of balls 
of white curled hair. Yellow silk netting (like 
fancy veiling) is used for the hairpin cover, aud 
yellow surah for the pincushion, which is tufted 
with yellow floss. These are fitted snugly in, and 
the ends of the basket tied together over them 
with yellow satin ribbon. 
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Covering Books. 
L. LYNDON. 
— 

Something very delightful in connection with 
promotion at school, when I was a little girl, was 
the pile of fresh, new school books, with store of 
pictures and maps, *‘ pieces”’ to read, and puzzling 
examples, and having among them perhaps a text 
book of some new study to be begun. One peep 
within, and a good look at the outside, both sides 
and back, then each one of the pile was duly 
dressed in its protecting cover of brown paper, 
and my name and the date written on the fly-leaf 
in papa’s firm, round hand. But the covers soon 
were worn and torn and had to be often renewed, 
unlike those I learned later to make. for “ pro- 
moted” little folks when my own school days 
were done. 

The cover may be made of the familiar brown 
wrapping paper, but hardware paper is better, 
and dark linen the best of all. Cut a piece twice 
the length and a little more than three times the 
width of the book to be covered, and, laying the 
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FIG. 1. CUTTING THE COVER. 
back of the book in the middle of the piece, fold 
the paper over until the edges meet, then with 
your hands press it on all the edges of the book to 
take its shape. Open out and cut sections a a, 
shown in Fig. 1, down to the imprint of the top 











and bottom of the back. Sew pieces of stout cloth 
over the lower part of the section, cutting this 
down the same as the paper is cut. Fold down 
the sections towards the middle of the paper and 
lay the book on evenly. Then, working with the 
back of the book held toward you, and the cover 
as nearly closed as possible, fold the top and bot- 
tom sides, as in Fig. 2, pushing ¢c c under the out- 
side piece—that is, on to{the face of the original 
book cover. This will leave a V-shaped piece, d, 
that is to be turned down and fastened. Press all 
the creases and the edges smoothly as you work; 
remember always to print the title on the back of 
the new cover, and carefully ‘right side up.” 
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The Beauty of Cleanliness. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
— a 

We all have our opinion of the slattern; she 
who goes about with tumbled locks, gowns from 
which half the buttons are gone and their places 
supplied with pins, and shoes which have long 
since ceased to have use for a button hook. Yet 
this woman was once a girl, who, with proper 
training might have been taught to keep herself 
neat and tidy. 

Girls when out of school should never allow the 
day to pass without changing their work dress for 
one fresh and clean. The hair should be neatly 
brushed and special attention given to the hands, 
nails, and teeth. These last items are often over- 
looked and an otherwise neat-looking girl may 
be seen with dark lines under the finger tips, and 
her teeth, which should be white as ivory, so 
discolored as to be a disfigurment. 

A good preparation to soften and whiten the 
hands is made of glycerine and rose-water in equal 
parts. A small proportion of lemon juice added is 
an improvement. Wash the hands thoroughly in 


























warm soft water, using some good soap. Wipe, 
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FIG. 2, FOLDING THE COVER. 
and while yet moist, rub in a few drops of the 
above mixture. It is also good for the face, used 
in the same manner. 

Most people would have a clearer complexion if 
more thorough attention were given to keeping 
the face perfectly clean. I do not mean that we 
really have dirty faces, but that a good washing 
with warm water and soap is as essential to the 
face as to the hands. 

For the teeth, a few drops of spirits of camphor 
in half a glass of water is as good as anything. 
If this is used every day with a stiff brush nothing 
else will be needed. When the teeth are badly 
discolored a dentist should be employed to clean 
them and they may be kept white by the free use 
of a brush. 

Clean collars or ruches, fresh handkerchiefs, and 
neatly kept hosiery and gloves, are the mark of a 
tidy girl; while the underwear should be nicely 
made and as elaborately trimmed as circumstances 
permit. But girls, never wear beruffled skirts and 
white dresses and leave mother to do the laundry- 
ing of them. Wear as pretty clothing as you can, 
but remember that for long years, while you were a 
child, mother took pride in having your little 
dresses and skirts perfectly “done up” and many 
a hard hour’s work has it been. Now relieve her 
of that, and she will appreciate it. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to mention -in this 
connection the importance of regular bathing of 
the whole body, and still it is one of the most 
flagrantly violated of all the laws of health, 
especially among the lower classes. A good bath 
is at once a luxury and a necessity, and no one 
ean lay claim to habits of cleanliness who 
neglects it. 

Let me call particular attention to your morning 
toilet. Don’t come down to breakfast with dis- 
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ordered dress and hair just any way, because there 
is no one but your own family present. Father 
and brother can appreciate a neat appearance, 
It will not be lost, you may be sure. Always 
remember that a neat girl makes a neat woman, 
and that a careless girl developes into a slatternly 
woman. j 

———_—~—-— 

For Sam Lee. 

<= 
“Sam Lee” evidently thinks he is entitied to a 
place on the decorative list. This dainty article js 
made of light blue pongee. Sam is outlined jy 























FOR YOUR LAUNDRYMAN. 
black silk and the bag bound around with black 
silk braid stitched with light blue. It measures 
18x30. The flap is nine inches deep. There are 
two plaits laid in the front to give extra room 
when in use. It is suspended on a small brass rod 
(which is sewed under the flap) and brass rings. 


—>>— — 


A Case for Pins.° 
—> 

This little article will be found to sell readily at 
fairs. A correct pattern for the cover will be 
found by using a pin-paper cover as a guide. This 
-an be easily taken off, as it is held on by glue. 
Buckram is used for the lining, and anything that 
one may have on hand for the outside. White 
butcher’s linen and satin, with a little spray 
painted on them, make the daintiest, while plush 





A NEAT PIN-CASE. 
and sateen form a more serviceable cover. The 
little ribbon is to tie it together when closed. 
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Various Kinds of Bags. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
te 

A laundry-bag may be made of two yards of 
stout material—cretonne lined with unbleached 
muslin or plain dark blue seersucker. Shirr up 
the material a couple of inches from the top and 
run in strong tape or dress braid. Another way to 
make these large bags is to sew up three sides, 
leaving the folded part for the top. An inch below 
this, stitch with the machine and run a curtain- 
stick through. In this you may fasten three screw 
eyes to hang the bag up by. Two-thirds of the 
way from the bottom, and directly in the middle 
from right toleft,.cut a slit ten inches long and 
face it strongly. Through this the soiled clothes 
are to be passed. This can go on the inside of a 
closet door. A bag of this kind is an appropriate 
present for a gentleman—of the bachelor guild, of 
course, as is also a smaller and rather more orna- 
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mental one for collars and cuffs. A darning bag is 
made like the shoe bags, with one large pocket in 
front for pieces of worn hose used to mend with, 
and smaller ones on either side for the different 
kinds of cotton, wool, and silk, and the darner and 
needles. Button bags are small but useful. Make 
them six inches square, of brown or gray linen 
with “Button, button, who’s got the button,” or 
“She has asoul above buttons” outlined on in red. 
Shirr up with bright cord. Party bags and shop- 
ping bags may be classe d among comparatively 
inexpensive gifts. Make the latter if possible to 
correspond with your friend’s new suit. Or 
choose some safe dark color that will go with any- 
thing. You can expend as much time and skill as 
you have at your command in embroidery, or you 
may use the plain material with handsome ribbon 
for shirr strings. 

4 <-o—__—_ 
The Osprey and its Enemy. 
CHARLES H. COE. 
_—— 

The osprey (Andion haliwtus), sometimes called 
the fishhawk, for its food consists entirely of 
fish. is one of the most interesting birds, as well as 
celebrated in every quarter of the world. 
Its geographical range is North and South 


hover over the rivers or sounds along the coast, 
also the ocean itself, near the beach, on the look- 
out for fish. When they discover a fish of the 
right size, near the surface e of the water, they fol- 
low its windings until they get their bearings, 
when, quickly folding their wings, down they go, 
like a shot from a gun, frequently disappearing 
entirely beneath the water. Very rarely do they 
fail to clutch the fish in their powerful talons, if 
they descend as far as the water. It sometimes 
happens that they are deceived in regard to the 
size of the fish, and find, when too late, that they 
have fastened on to a very large fish, and are 
unable to extricate their talons without great 
difficulty. In cases of this kind they are some- 
times drawn under the water and drowned. 

The osprey almost invariably carries its prey head 
foremost, the back of the fish being uppermost. I 
never saw but one exception to this rule during a 
long residence on the eastern coast of Florida, 
where the osprey is always to be seen in large 
numbers. There are two good reasons why the 
fish is carried in this way: First, the osprey fol- 





lows the fish in its movements through the water, 











ever on the alert to persecute it, by robbing it of 
its hard-earned food. In the same section of 
country inhabited by the osprey—I am writing par- 
ticularly of the osprey in Florida—lives the famous 
bald-headed eagle (Halietus leucocephalus). Its 
place of abode is usually near the water, in order 
that it may watch the operations of the osprey» 
and be on hand to intercept it while on the way to 
its nest. The bald eagle is so well known that it 
is unnecessary to describe it in detail. 

Go to the river bank with me, and see how our 
national bird behaves itself when at home. 
Perched high up on the limb of an old dead tree, 
from which it has a commanding view of the 
water, it watches, with piercing eye, the move- 
ments of an osprey that is hovering, perhaps, a 
thousand feet or more above the water, now 
almost stationary, and then gliding along, its head 
always hanging downward, and gaze fixed ste: udily 
on the water below. All at once the osprey is seen 
to stop, flapping its wings quickly to stez idy itself. 
It sees a fish, and, quickly folding its wings» 
down it goes into the water, so rapidly that we 
can hardly follow it in its descent. Up it comes 
shortly, dripping with water, carrying in 
its talons a good-sized mullet. It com- 





America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. It is found on the seacoasts and 
lakes of far Northern countries, and un- 
der the burning sun of tropie lands, in 
some parts more plentiful than in others. 
Like our ducks, and geese, and other mi- 
sratory birds, it is a bird of passage, 
secking 2 wirmer Climate on the approach 
of cold weather. So regular are its migra- 
tions that, on its appearance along the 
sea coasts of New England, in the early 
spring, it is hailed with delight by fisher- 
men, as a sure harbinger of settled 
weather, and the commencement of the 
fishing season. In Florida and the Lower 
Gulf States it is permanently located, but 
its numbers seem to be greater during 
the warm months than at other seasons. 
The color of the osprey is variegated with 
black. white, and light slate, or gray, with 
some brown. The head is nearly white, 
and covered with long, white feathers, 
sprinkled with dark brown. The back is 
brownish black; throat, pure white; tail 
barred with light and dark brown above, 
and lighter shades below. The beak and 
feet are black; the eyes a beautiful golden 
yellow, sharp, and piercing in expression. 
The length of the bird, from the beak to 
the end of the tail, is usually between 
twenty and twenty-four inches only, yet 
the spr 2ad oof its wings is but a few 
inches short of six feet. Its flightis swift 
and graceful, except when it is breasting 
a stlong wind, when its motions are more 
slightly undulating. The 
osprey inhabits the seacoast mainly; also 
large lakes and rivers, where fish are 
plentiful, for it isthe king among natural 
fishermen, although many think the little 
kingfisher (a7cedo alcyon) is entitled to the 
name. Like the eagle, this bird adheres 
to one mate only, being a model of con- 
staney. Both birds engage in building Hl 
their nest. The place selected in the State ry 
of Florida is several miles back from the fj 
ocean, in or near large cypress swamps. 
A lofty pine or cypress tree is chosen, in 
the very topmost branches of which they 
build an enormous structure, made of dry 
sticks, of various sizes and lengths. I 
seen nests that would fill a common 
wagon-box, some of the sticks weighing 
several pounds each. The nest is placed 
between two large limbs, close to the tree 
trunk, and so strengthened that it will 
remain firm during the heavy gales common to 
the Florida coast. 

The female lays two eggs, and is supplied with 
fish by the male during the period of incubation, 
whieh is four weeks. The attachment exhibited 
by this pair for each other and their home is 
remarkable, and without parallel among the 
feathered tribe, unless the dove is excepted. When 
the young are hatched, and a few weeks old, the 
labors of the united pair commence, for the appe- 
tites of the young birds are voracious, and tax the 
parent birds to their utmost. All day long, from 
early morning until late in the evening, as soon 
and as long as the birds have light to see, they 
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THE CAPTIVE FISH. 


both going the same way, and it is usually cap- | poor osprey “stands and delivers. 


tured in the same position; second, instinct or 
experience tells it that the fish can be carried 
much more easily in this way, not only because it 
offers Igss resistance to the wind, but because it is 
in less danger of escaping from its grasp. In the 
exception above referred to, I saw an osprey ear- 
rying a fish tail foremost; while it was passing 
over my head in plain view, it loosed its hold with 
one talon, and grasped the fish again, so that its 
position was reversed. This might not have been 


the intention of the osprey, but it seemed to me 
that it was. 
The osprey has but one enemy, and that one 
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mences circling at once, to reach a proper 
altitude from which to lay its course for 
home. The argus-eyed eagle, from its 
perch, has taken note of every movement, 
and, with a chuckle of satisfaction, com- 
mences to shake itself, preparatory to 
giving chase. Like the Indian on the war- 
path, he first gives a war whoop—which 
sounds more like the dreadful scream of 
a maniac—and then launches forth into 
the air. The osprey hears thescream, and, 
well knowing that it was intended for his 
ears, redoubles his speed. His only safety 
is in keeping above the eagle, which he 
endeavors to do by every means in his 
power, soaring spirally straight upward 
jnto the heavens. The eagle is now in his 
wake, fanning the air with his immense 
wings, striving his best to overtake him. 
Willhe succeed? The chances are that he 
will, but not without a long, hard chase. 
Perhaps the osprey will succeed in get- 
ting away, as they sometimes do, but it is 
doubtful. There! the gagle is above the 
osprey ; his larger spirals and more regu- 
lar flight have at last given him the ad- 
vantage, and the hawk leaves his upward 
course, and flies aimlessly around; at last, 
giving up all hope of escaping, he lets go 
of the fish, and it falls straight downward. 
Whis-s-sh! Like a rocket in its upward 
course descends the eagle, and before 
the fish has reached the ground or water, 
it is clutched in his talons. With another 
scream, of victory now, he flies off with his 
ill-gotten booty. The poor osprey goes 
back for another fish, for he has an un- 
limited stock of perseverance, and then 
he knows his young and mate are anx- 
iously awaiting his return with food. The 
eagle does not always watch from a tree 
near the water. Sometimes you will see 
him soaring far above in the blue heavens. 
As soon as he discovers the osprey flying 
off with a fish, he deseends rapidly, usu- 
ally on a long slant, the end of which 
will bring him up with the other, perhaps 
a mile or more from the water. At this 
point the attack and robbery commence. 
Sometimes a pair of eagles pursue the 
osprey, in which case their victory is cer- 
tain. If the hawk persists in retaining 
its hold upon the fish, the pair dart at it 
from above and below, passing each other 
in their lines of attack, and returning 
again with renewed fury, until at last the 
The fish usu- 
ally caught by the osprey in Florida are mullet, 
(Mugil lineatus), which inhabit the waters along 
the coast in immense schools, and are more plen- 
tiful than any other. If the osprey accidentally 
drops his fish after catching it, he will not pick 
it up, but return for another. 

Several years ago I was crossing a prairie in 
Florida, six miles back from the ocean. Isaw an 
osprey approaching, with a fish in its talons, and 
as it would pass within gunshot, I thought I would 
try the experiment of “ killing two birds with one 
stone.” I desired another specimen, and was not 
adverse to taking a fish with it. My gun was 
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loaded with buekshot, for deer. When the osprey 
was within long range, I fired. The bird did not 
stop, but the jisk did! Picking it up, I found that 
one shot had passed through its head, knocking it 
out of the osprey’s grasp. This instance was the 
first and only time I ever shot a fish in the air! 
Between the eagles and myself that day, the poor 
osprey must have felt that he had experienced 
hard luck. The fish was a fat mullet; | carried it 
home on my return, and had it for breakfast the 
next day. 
Z ii 


Fashions for Early Spring. 


With snow covering the ground and the mereury 
dancing between freezing and zero, it seems odd 
to think of spring goods. The importers and 
manufacturers, however, have thought of them 
for some time, and the holidays were hardly 
passed before the shops were displaying the light 
woollen and cotton fabries and delicate tintings 
prepared for the approaching season. And how 
fresh and attractive they appear! There are a 
few novelties which at once catch the eye, the 
variety in the weaves, for instance, as shown in 
the crépons ealled * crocodile cloths.” the pleated 
goods and the numberless fancy cords and diag- 
onals. Beautifully soft and dainty are these new 
wools, and in eoloring tender, neutral shades 
largely prevail, as wood browns, shadowy grays, 
tan, beige and mauve tints, which will be bright- 
ened by vests and linings of rose, porcelain blue 
or sage green. 

The crépons that were introduced last year will 
be a very popular fabric this season, and should 
not be confounded with the old-fashioned crape 
eloth, as the wale is much larger, or else is seat- 
tered over with silk figures that fairly stand out 
from the dull surface. Crépon is a wiry material 
that does not crush easily, and from which the 
dust ean readily be removed. The leading novelty 
of all, in wool goods, however, is the plissé cloths 
that are woven to resemble pleats, varying from 
the eighth of an inch to two inches in width. Some 
are of one solid color while others have the pleats 
covered with satin stripes of a contrasting hue. 
These fabrics are used for mantles and jackets as 
well as gowns.-. Not so new as the above, but 
extremely serviceable, are the heather mixtures, 
erossed or striped with bars of silk, which are 
especially fancied for travelling dresses. The 
eamels-hairs also hold their own, being figured as 
well as plain, while a few stylish ones are covered 
with rough, raised knobs and are known by the 
French as * Bouton cloths.” 

Black frocks are altvays in vogue, and in black 
wools those with a satin finish are now liked, 
while in silk the widely twilled vigogne takes 
the lead, being made up with a colored yoke or 
guimpe; or else much trimmed with jet or span- 
gles. Six or seven yards of double-width wool is 
sufficient for a simple gown. as they are now made 
with a belted waist and Bell or French skirt; a 
little velvet, silk or satin being combined with it 
in the way of a yoke, belt, collar, cuffs and foot 
band. 

Thin summer silks are out already and at 
remarkably low prices. Floral designs, waving 
stripes and bow-knots of ribbon are the leading 
patterns. The pink figures on a black ground are 
particularly pretty. Bedford cords, too, appear 
again in everything, wool, silk and cotton, and in 
these, as in many other materials, the fancy for 
Dresden ehina designs is shown by the gay little 
blossoms powdered upon light grounds. These 
are much used for children’s wear; while there is 
a cotton Bedford cord in plain creamy white and 
delicate tints which, it is said, will likely take the 
place of the white wool tailor gowns next summer. 
It has the same lusterless surface as serge and 
flannel. while it can be laundered as often as is 
desirable. 

Challies, also, come once more to the fore, but I 
fear have had their day, as the new flowered pat- 
terns are too huge for good taste. For upholstery 
purposes they would do admirably and may 
replace cretonne. Striped grenadines are again in 
favor, for which we should give thanks, as no 
more refined, ladylike costume was ever worn. 
Moiré stripes are most stylish on the all-black 
ones, but very gay Roman stripes—red blue and 
yellow—alternating with black are charming for 
young women, while some extremely dainty. 
neutral-tinted meshes are shown, strewn with 
bright polka dots or tiny rosebuds in silk 
embroidery. Forehanded women take advantage 


and those who do so have a better selection than 
those who wait to purehase later; while they 
will certainly be surprised to find many old 
friends with new faces. 

“Whatis this?” asked a lady the other day in 
one of our large stores, pausing to examine a 
fresh looking lavender and white. fabrie with a 
ribbed effect like corduroy. “It is Scoteh ging- 
ham, madam,” replied the salesman, at which her 
amazement was truly comical as she exclaimed 
to a companion, * Why! I thought it was some- 
thing entirely new!” 

Nor was this to be much wondered at, for ging- 
ham is now an elegant material; not only in the 
Bedford cords, but in the tartan plaids, that are 
fine as a hair and have solid blocks alternating 
With blocks of delicate lacework. Of course these 
are expensive, as are the crinkly cotton crapes 
that come in the most exquisite Severes colors; 
but then, for every day there are lower grades of 
gingham, the somewhat passé satines, and the 
neat percales which are thirty-six inches wide 
and only a shilling a yard. Batistes and grass 
linens, too, appear largely among the wash goods, 
the former being generally of an ecru hue, to be 
trimmed with narrow lengthwise stripes of gay 
plaid silk running down the skirt. 

Directoire falls of lace, fastened to a high collar 
and forming a vest-like decoration on the front, 
will be a stylish waist trimming for spring and 
summer frocks, and for these the antique Irish 
laces are much used, both in white and éeru. 

<- —-~ 
Spring Cooking. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
<> 

Lenten Soup.—Cut in small dice the meat of a 
large boiled lobster; break up the claws and sides, 
and stew them slowly in three pints of water, with 
an onion, a stalk of celery, and a buneh of soup 
herbs. After an hour strain and return to the 
soup kettle, with the meat of the lobster, the 
eoral, if any, dried in the oven and rubbed fine, 
and the fat. Thieken with a level tablespoonful 
of flour, rubbed smooth with cold milk, add a pint 
of rich milk, brought to the boiling point, and 
season to taste with cayenne, salt, and grated nut- 
meg. For a company soup you may use white 
stock instead of water. The addition of a gill of 
hot cream adds to its excellence, but at its plain- 
est it is a’delicious soup. 

Halibut ala Créme.—Remove the bones from two 
pounds of boiled halibut, and piek it in flakes. 
Lay ina baking dish, while you mince very fine a 
small onion and several sprigs of parsley: mix 
these with a teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, 
and two cups of fine bread crumbs; throw all 
these over the fish, dot with bits of butter, grate 
over a suspicion of nutmeg, and pour over all 
sweet cream to cover. Bake until a rich brown 
crust forms. Milk, thickened with a teaspoonful 
of corn starch may be used instead of cream. 

Easter Pancakes.—sitt three eups of flour, witha 
teaspoonful of salt; bent three eggs very light, 
add them to two cups of milk and stir into the 
flour, beating thoroughly and adding enough milk 
to make of the consisteney of cream. Put a bit of 
butter in a frying-pan, shaking the pan, to heat 


‘without burning, and when very hot put in two 


tablespoonfuls of the batter. Move the pan about, 
to spread it evenly, bake on one side, turn over for 
a moment, and serve very hot, with maple syrup 
and sweet butter, cinnamon and sugar, or butter 
and any kind of jelly or jam. 

Easter Pudding.—This is a very troublesome des- 
sert, but so pretty that almost any one can afford 
to make it once a year. It is sometimes called 
bird’s nest pudding. For the nest make a quantity 
of orange jelly, which is made the same as lemon 
jelly except that you use a pint of orange juice 
anda pint less of boiling water. To give the nest 
form, let the jelly cool, and before it begins to set 
place a round-bottomed bowl inside of a larger 
glass dish in which it is to be served. Let this get 
firm and hard, remove the bowl, and pour in an 
inch of the melted jelly. When this hardens lay 
in the straws. To make these, cut orange peel into 
thin strips with sharp scissors, parboil these for 
ten minutes; boil one cup of sugar and half a cup 
of water until it hardens when dropped in cold 
water; dip the straws in it and place on greased 
paper to harden. To make the eggs, heat a pint of 
milk, in a double boiler, to the boiling point, when 
stir in four tablespoonfuls of corn stareh, wet with 
milk, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and vanilla to 


of the Lenten season to make up wash dresses, | taste. Fill egg shells, that have had their con- 


| tents emptied through a small hole in the top, 
with this blanemange, stand them on little egg 
cups, to prevent tipping, and set in a cold place, 
to harden. You can represent feathers which are 
usually in a real nest, by small spoonfuls of 
whipped cream, placed here and there over the 
straws, but do not put in enough to cover them, 
When the nest is all ready break the shells from 
the corn-starch eggs, and lay them in. Last Easter 
the prettiest dish at an elegant supper was the 
above, the eggs being colored. To do this, some of 
the blancmange was colored with chocolate and 
some with currant jelly, while some of the lemon 
jelly was used for pale yellow eggs, and some of it 
tinted with claret wine, which gave a pale pink. 
Codfish Balls.—These, which are, more properly 
speaking, croquettes, make a very delicate break- 
fast or luncheon dish, or they may be served as a 
fish course at dinner. Wash a pound and a half of 
salt codfish, and pick it to pieces; eover with cold 
water, and place on the range, where it will heat 
very gradually. Do not allow it to quite reach the 
boiling point; taste the fish, and if it is still too 
salt drain off the water, add warm water to cover, 
and let ‘it stand another hour. When sufficiently 
freshened, drain and press dry, pick out any small 
bones that often lurk even in the ** boneless” cod- 
fish, and set aside while you put over the fire, in 4 
double boiler, a cup of milk or cream. While this 
is heating, rub to a paste three even tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and two ounees of butter; stir this 
into the milk when boiling, and cook until a thiek 
paste is formed, when add the eodfish and the 
beaten yolks of two eggs; cook for two or three 
minutes, season with pepper, add a tablespoonful 
of minced parsley, and turn out on a buttered dish 
to cool. When cool form into small pear or sausage 
shaped ecroquettes, dip in beaten egg, roll in 
crumbs, and fry in boiling fat. 


- =e 
Two Simple Gifts. 
MRS. M. B. HOWARD. 
<= 

One of the prettiest Christmas gifts of home 
manufacture that IT received, last year, was a 
scissors case, With pineushion. This case is as 
ornamental as it is useful. The material used is 
heavy pasteboard, half a yard of gray eloth, quar- 
ter of a yard of bright red cashimere, the same of 
brown carriage leather, gold) thread, red, blue, 
green, brown, and old gold silk floss. In making 
it, cut two circular pieces of cardboard ten inches 
in diameter; then cut two circular pieces of the 
gray cloth half an inch larger than the pasteboard, 
to allow for bringing over the edge and tacking 
down. One is forthe cover, and the corresponding 
piece forthe lining. Scallopand work the edge with 
the red silk iloss. Now, forthe receptacle for hold- 
ing the scissors, cut out of the red cashmere and 
brown carriage leather pieces for the pockets; cut 
five in number of the brown earriage leather for 
the pockets for the scissors, and of cashmere four 
pieces to correspond, and allow two inches in 
length at the top, to turn over in a point. Now lay 
them between the leather pockets and, with the 
different colors of silk, embroider some design on 
each piece; then stitch on the circular piece. The 
size of the pockets must be regulated according to 
the size of the scissors. The leather pockets must 
be left loose, to admit the scissors. The cashmere 
must lie flat down between the pockets. On each 
point of the cashmere sew a white button; also a 
button on each seallop on the edge. The pockets 
and cashmere all come to a point in the center, 
and are finished with a star or some pretty design 
eut from the brown leather, and worked with the 
goldthread andsilk. When the pockets and pieces 
are all on, it resembles an open fan. Under the 
pockets tack a pineushion nade of red cashmere, 
any shape preferred. (Mine is in the shape of a 
tomato.) Work each piece with the old gold silk 
and gold thread. Sew a loop of ribbon at the top, 
by which to suspend it. 

Another pretty, easily-made trifle is a pocket 
for the handle of the hair brush or hand mirror. 
This is crocheted of single or split zephyr. Shape 
it to fit the handle, but make it only two-thirds 
the length of the handle, since it looks best drawn 
over it very tightly. The drawing string is a 
twisted cord, finished with balls or tassels. 

ae - 


The Guild of Honor. 
—_—p_—_ 
The proposed Guild of Honor has met with such 
little favor that the idea has been given up and 
the membership fees returned to the sender. 
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Grandpa Skinner’s Buckskin Purse. 
MRS. C. E. BAMFORD. 
os 
“Charlie,” exclaimed grandfather Skinner, 
«where did you find 
that buekskin purse 
which you have in your 
hand?” 
“Tfounditinadrawer 
in the back garret, 
grandpa. It is so nice 
tokeepmy marbles in.” 
“Yes, but it 
like the very purse I 
had when I left the 
gold mines, SO Many 


years ago. Let me see 


looks 


if my name is not 
inside.” 

Emptying the mar- 
bles into his hat,Charlie 
handed grandpa Skin- 
ner the purse. When 
the old gentleman had 
turned it inside out he 
exclaimed: ‘Indeed it 
is the very one! See 
where I wrote my name 
thirty years ago next 
fall!” 

“But it is so old and 
stained, grandpa, that 
you will let me have it 
for my marbles, won't 
you?” asked Charlie. 

“No, my son, I fear 
you might lose it. I 
would rather give a 
dozen new purses than 
part with this, although 
it is so stained and old. 
Do you wish me to tell 
you why I prize it so 
highly, Charlie?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the 
boy, who was always 
ready to hear grand- 
father’s stories, as were 
the rest of us children; 
and we five gathered 
around the dear old 
man as he began: 

“When your mother 
was about five years 
old, and hersister two,” 
said grandfather, “TI 
left them on this very 
farm and started for 
California. My wife 
did not like to have me 
go so far away, but I 
hoped to find gold there 
to pay off the debt on 
our plaee, and then 
come back and feel 
independent. 

“The next day after 
sailing from port, we 
Were all very seasick; 
a gale sprang up in the 
hight which caused our 
vessel to roll about and 
make our heads swim 
sadly. But the storm 
Was not very severe, 
and we sailed along 
down the Atlantic coast 
until we had almost 
reached Cape Horn, 
Where we encountered 
another tornado. Then 
our vessel became so 
disabled that we had to return nearly a thousand 
miles to Rio de Janeiro for repairs.” 

“Did you see any whales?” asked Charlie. 
“Yes, indeed, Charlie, we saw whales as well as 
Sharks, porpoises, and a large kind of a bird called 











an albatross. The sailors killed a young shark 
and an albatross one day, and the captain had 
portions of their flesh cooked for our dinner.” 

“Were they good, grandpa?” I inquired. 

‘““Yes, Mabel, the bits of meat that I got from 
both the shark and bird were very tender. The 
taste of the latter reminded me of our Thanks- 
giving turkey. Well, it was four or five weeks 
before we were on our voyage again, and those 
were some of the longest weeks I ever knew. At 
length, however, we were sailing toward Cape 
Horn once more, and again we had another fearful 
gale. How the wild winds howled through the 
shrouds! How they whistled! The billows tossed 
us up until we seemed on a mountain top, the next 
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keep us from all harm. When thestorm was over, 
we had no more trouble until we were near 
the equator. Then there was acalm of ten days’ 
length. The long sails hung in a lifeless way 
against the tall masts; the sun shown so brightly 
that it was oppressively warm; the sea was as 
smooth as glass, and the vessel was nearly as 
stationary as though it had been resting on land. 
But at length the breezes sprang up and, after an 
eight months voyage, we arrived safely in Say 
Francisco. Then I hastened to the gold mines. 
For two years I lived alone in a rough red wood 
cabin with only my faithful watch dog for com- 
pany. By the strictest economy Imanaged to send 
home enough gold to keep my family from want: 
but I was not very sue- 
cessful. Like so many 
other miners I hoped 
to do better in the near 
future. 

“Fresh letters from 
home made me strange- 
ly homesick; every 
little girl I heard of 
reminded me of thetwo 
little ones far away 
across the continent, 
while the sight of a 
lone miner’s child in 
our camp always 
brought tears to my 
eyes. My wife wrote 
me to come home, gold 
or no gold, but pride 
forbade my going emp- 
ty-handed, therefore 1 
lingered on from sum- 
mer to winter, then 
from winter to fall. 
Two years had thus 
nearly passed, when I 
went with others on a 
prospecting tour. We 
were successful in 
finding a rich mineand 
were to hold it as a 
company. Knowing 
however, that I was 
anxious to return home, 
the miners proposed to 
stake a legal number 
of feet for themseves 
and pay me a certain 
sum of money, thus 
buying my share of the 
mine. Lagreedtothis; 
the gold was paid over 
to me and I hastened 
away to deposit it in 
one of the miner’s 
banks of those days. 
Guess where that was. 
Charlie?” 

“A big brick house, 
grandfather?” 

“Oh, no, there were 
no such banks as you 
have seen, in that out- 
of-the-way place. The 
gold miners were fond 
of oysters, and when 
the tin cans in which 
they came were empty 
they made good strong 
boxes for holding gold. 
When filled, the can 
was buried in a well- 
marked spot in the 
ground and placed in 
an old hollow tree, or 
else hidden beneath 
the stones of a cabin 
hearth.” 

“Which place did you 
ehoose for a bank. 
grandpa,” asked Char- 
lie.”’ 

“My hearth stone in 
the cabin. How joyous 
I felt that night as I 











moment coming down, down, into the deep trough 
of the sea. 

“Ah, it was fearful, but it was also grand and 
majestic, and I loved to wateh the billows and 
feel that God could take care of our tiny bark and 





THE JUMP FROM THE BURNING SHIP. 


deposited my well-filled 
ean in its place, and 
hastily eoneealed all 
traces of my wealth. ‘Going home at last!’ 1 
exclaimed aloud. ‘Keep a sharp wateh to-night, 
ola Carlo, and you shall never suffer from hunger 
while your master lives.’ My one-roomed cabin 
was dimly lighted by a single candle, as I spoke, 
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and I can remember now how Carlo raised his eyes 
to mine in his knowing way and with a wag of his 
tail anda sharp bark gave me to understand that 
he felt his responsibility. 

“TI then started to prepare my evening meal. 
As I whistled a cheerful song and stirred my 
biscuit dough with a wooden spoon carved with 
my own jacknife, my thoughts flew across the 
eontinent to my quiet home, where I pictured my 
two little girls sweetly sleeping in their low 
trundle-bed, and my good wife sitting alone by 
the fire watching and praying for the return of 
the long absent father. When my biscuits were in 
the oven, I fried my bacon and eggs, and before 
long sat down to eat my hearty dinner, only stop- 
ping now and then to share my food with faithful 
Carlo. Before retiring for the night, however, I 
took pen and paper and wrote to my wife of my 
good fortune, and that I should soon return with 
gold enough to pay for ourfarm. Then I folded 
the letter, and climbed into my hammock which 
was swung from the bare rafters, and where I was 
soon fast asleep. 

“It was past midnight when I was aroused by 
the barking of my dog, but as this was not unusual, 
after listening for a few moments I again dropped 
into a sound slumber from which I did not awake 
intil long after daylight. I raised my head but 
I felt so queer and drowsy from head to foot that 
I could not arouse myself enough to get out of my 
hammock. At length, however, the mist cleared 
somewhat and I managed to sit up, but what a 
sight met my eyes! The door stood ajar, and over 
in the corner lay my faithful wateh-dog dead! My 
first thoughts were of my gold, and hastily search- 
ing for it, 1 found my suspicions confirmed. My | 


money was all gone!” 

“Oh, grandpa, what did you do then?” inquired | 
Charlie. 

“T hardly know. Iwas sick and almost desper- 
ate. Thad no way of getting back to my family | 
and could only see more years of sorrow and 
separation before me. But 1 determined to make 
diligent search for the thief, so I went over toa 
friend’s cabin to ask his advice in regard to the 
best steps to be taken to recover the money. He 
told me that it would be in vain to search for the 
fellow, who must know that lynching would cer- 
tainly be his fate if found by the miners. ‘There 
are no jails here to put thieves in’ he added, ‘ and 
a thief when caught is always hung to the nearest 
oak, without waiting for judge and jury, other- 
wise none of our gold would be safe. This scamp 
doubtless knew of your fortune, and was peeping 
through the window when you deposited your 
gold.’ ” 

“Did you find him ?” inquired Charlie. 

“Never!” replied grandpa; “I had to content 
myself and go to work in another mine for two 
years more.” 

“But why didn’t you hear the thief when he got 
into your cabin, grandpa,” I inquired. 

“Oh, he had chloroformed me to make me sleep. 
Probably he killed the dog with the same stuff. 

“Well, I worked on in this other mine until I 
had accumulated a fortune larger than the first, 
and then I started for home. To make my gold | 
secure, I put it in this long buckskin purse and | 
fastened it with my belt around my waist. The 
steamer went homeward by the Isthmus and we | 
had a pleasant and quick passage on the Pacific, 
but the Atlantic ocean was rough, and it was 
stormy enough much of the way. We had just 
passed the perilous Cape Hatteras, when one night 
after we passengers were asleep in our berths, 
there suddenly arose a cry of fire. Tumbling half | 
awake from my berth, I hastily went on deck to 
find it in terrible confusion. Women were scream- | 
ing, children crying, and men making every exer- 
tion to put out the flames, which were rapidly 
gaining headway. It was soon evident that the 
steamer would burn to the water’s edge, and 
passengers must be saved, if at all, by means of 
the boats. Some of the boats, however, were over- 
turned as they struck the water, and all the others 
were quickly crowded with women and children. 
It was getting hotter and hotter, and those men | 
who could swim were preparing to jump into the 
water, first throwing out mattresses, chairs, or | 
anything handy to cling to, if necessary. | 

“There was little time for consideration, but I re- | 
membered that the weight of my gold would make 
it harder swimming, but how could I leave that | 
behind! I was on the point of jumping and taking | 
mv chance with it when a little girl, who seemed 
to have just awakened, ran toward me crying, | 
‘Mamma, mamma, where’s my mamma?’ Coming | 





| nearer, the little thing caught my hand, and pit- 
| eously begged, ‘Don’t let me burn up! Can’t you 
swim me, too? Do carry me to my mamma!’”’ 

“Did you do it, grandpa?” asked baby Susie, 
anxiously. 

*T could not save my gold and the child too, 
Susie. Do you think I ought to have left the 
money that my own little girls needed, to rescue 
that little stranger?” 

* Yes,” said we all, “you ought to have tried to 
save her anyway.” 

“TI hesitated a moment, but when the pleading, 
trustful eyes of the little one were again turned 
up to mine, the fire was already making her gar- 
ments smoke as she said, ‘ Do let me swim on your 
back.’ It was notin my heart to thrust her away. 
It was but the work of a half moment to throw my 
belt and gold upon the deck, to strap the child to 
my back and jump into the ocean with many of 
the other struggling passengers. I swam away 
from the steamer as fast as possible, and for 
several hours managed to keep the child and 
myself from drowning. Many sank to rise no 
more. At length I had just realized that vessels 
were coming to our relief and that the half- 
drowned girl was slipping from my back, when I 


became insensible.” 

“You didn’t get drowned, did you, grandpa?” 
said baby Susie, as she patted his cheeks, to reas- 
sure herself that he was safe. 

“No, dear Susie, God saved my life through a 
sailor who rescued me and bore me to one of the 
vessels. My first thoughts were of the little girl. 
How sorry I felt that I could not have saved her 
after all. Her pleading looks haunted me day 
and night. When I thought of my bag of gold, also 
at the bottom of the sea, and of the good it might 
have done, I was sometimes tempted to regret for 
amoment that I had left it for a mite of a child 
that I might have known could not survive such a 
shipwreck; but then, if it had been one of my 
little ones, wouldn’t I have tried to save her 
instead of the gold ? 

*At length the vessel we were on arrived in 
New York, and I sent word to my wife that 
although my gold was gone, my life was saved, 
but I had no means of getting home. She borrowed 
money of a neighbor and sent it to me, writing 
that she did not care for the gold I had lost, but 
was thankful enough that my life was not sacri- 
ficed also. How gladly I started homeward, and 
was just stepping upon the train when I hearda 
sweet childish voice near by shout, ‘There he is, 
mamma! there he is, the man who strapped me 
on his back when I was almost burned up!’ I 
turned to see the very child whom I had borne 
from the wreck!” 

“Oh, grandpa, Iam so glad she wasn’t drowned 
after all,” said Susie, and the rest of us drew 
sighs of relief. “How did she get out of the big 
ocean, grandpa ?”’ 

“The little one,” continued grandpa, “ran toward 
me as I sat down, and throwing her arms about 
my neck she kissed my cheek, declaring that I 
was certainly the best man that ever lived except- 
ing her own dear papa.” 

‘Poor, dear child,” I exclaimed, * where and how 
did you get here?” From the mother I learned 
that the child had been seen to fall from my 
shoulders by a sailor, who, by great exertion, had 
succeeded in getting her on board the other vessel. 
which was the very one on which the mother had 
been taken from one of the small boats. The 
mother cried, and thanked me over and over 
again, as she related the story, saying she should 
never forget the ‘heroic deed,’ as she called it. 
Especially was she touched when I let her know 
that I left my gold to save her child. Soon after 
getting home I received a letter from the father of 
the little girl inclosing a cheek for two thousand 
dollars! He said he was called a wealthy man, but 
his dearest treasure was the sweet little daughter 
whom I had saved from death. This money could 
not repay me, he added, but it would show that 
he was grateful. I took the money and paid for 
this farm, feeling that God had more than 
rewarded me for doing my duty in saving the 
child.” 

* But, grandpa, how did you ever get this purse 
again? You said you left it on the burning 
steamer.”’ 

‘Yes, Charlie, I did leave it on the deck, but 
an honest man named McDonald found it. He 
strapped the belt around himself and brought it 
safe to land. He discovered my name and place 
of residence marked inside the purse, and when 
he reached his home he wrote to me. I answered 


es 
the letter and told him what a struggle it haq Cost 
me to leave all my worldly goods to save the child 
of a stranger, but that God had rewardeq me 
already for doing as I would be done by, and that 
he himself had earned the purse of gold by his 
own exertions in saving it. The honest Scotchman 
would not hear of it, and one day I received this 
stained purse, filled with all the gold, just as I 
had left it on the steamer, and all I could do Was 
to reward with a handsome gift the man who had 
thus befriended me.” 

‘**No wonder you prize this old purse, grandpa,” 
said Charlie,” I must go and put it back in the 
garret.”’ 

“No, Charlie, I will take charge of it now, but 
when I go to town I will buy you a fine, new one 
to keep your marbles in, in place of this dear old 
affair.” 


——_—_—_——<—s~_—__— 
Our Puzzle Contest. 
— 
« For the best five lists of answers to the following 
puzzles we will give these prizes: 
| For the first best list a watch, worth $4.00, 

For the second best list an AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST telescope, worth $3.00. 

For the third best list a Florence plusii toilet set, 
valued at $2.00. 

For the fourth best list an AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST microscope, worth $1.00. 

For the fifth best list an AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TUTRIST jackknife, worth fifty cents. 

These prizes will be forwarded, prepaid, to those 
who send the five best lists of answers. We do not 
offer prizes for every list sent in, but only for the 
| five best lists, and, in awarding the prizes, the 

preparation of the lists is considered. If there are 

ties they are decided by the way in which the lists 
are prepared, the neatest list taking first prize. 

Answers must be mailed on or before the 20th of 

this month, to “ Puzzle Editor,’ AMERICAN AGRI- 

CULTURIST, 52-54 Lafayette Place, New York.” 

The answers and awards to the January contest 
will be published in the April number. 

7. TRANSPOSED LETTERS. 

{Example: Transpose one letter of acid and 
make a possessive pronoun. Answer, sour—ours.] 

1. Transpose one letter of a sudden spring and 
make an entreaty. 2. Transpose one letter of a 
number, and make an adverb of place. 3. Trans- 
pose one letter of a deed of grant and make a con- 
venience for an artist. 4. Transpose one letter of 
stories and make vapid or tasteless. 5. Transpose 
one letter of a possessive pronoun and make 
demeanor. 

8.—ANAGRAM. 

O, Len, try atin pipe. (The answer is one word.) 

9.—CHARADE. 

My first is a piece used in a game of chess; my 
second is a metal; my thirdis a plant which grows 
in wet places; my whole is a bird. 

10.—SQUARE WORDs. 


1. A model. 2. A medley. 3. An old English coin. 
4. An herb. 
11.—DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
—L— —U— — —I—D-E —O—N— —B-U-— 
—H— —A-—T— —N —O-—T— —I—U—E-. 
A quotation from Shakespeare. Give play, act 
and scene. 
12. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
What everybody ought to have. , 
I considered myself aman of 13, 17, 15, 21, 14, 18, 
| 3, and at the same time one who refused 10, 5,8 
every time, for I knew my 1, 14, 4, 12, 6, 15, 3 would 
be less acute, and my 9, 11, 2 less strong if I did not 
do so, although I had to 20, 9, 16, 19, 1, 21,3 with 
water to keep me alive. 
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Homemade Furniture for a Doll’s House. 
EVA DUNHAM BREWER. 
~< 

With a generous quantity of cigar boxes, which 
one ean get, for the asking, from most dealers in 
tobacco, a bracket saw, some small nails or brads, 
some varnish, some glue, and a liberal quantity of 
‘“gumption,” one can furnish a doll’s house, from 
garret to cellar, for a few cents. 

First, let us try a bedroom set. Select a box 
about two inches deep, the width to be about two- 
thirds the length ; then take two pieces of wood 

| the width of the box, and as high as you wish 
| the foot and head boards to be, and eut them like 
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the accompanying diagram, (Fig. 1) or in any 
pretty way your fancy suggests. Secure them, one 
on each end of the box, either with brads or glue, 
jetting the bottom of the box > to the straight 
jine across the foot and head boards. On each side 
of the box, on the inside, glue two strips of thin 


wood, cut like the diagram, marked for side pieces 
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FIG. 1. HEADBOARD AND FOOTBOARD. 

(Fig. 2). These hold the bed slats, which can be 
made of thin strips of wood, half an inch wide 
and as long as the inside width of the box. Let 
the side pieces come about one inch from the top 
of the box. With glue or mucilage secure a pretty 
spray of flowers or some pretty vine to the head 
and foot boards. Varnish with light, nice varnish, 
and you have a bed (Fig. 3) dainty enough for the 
most fastidious little housekeeper. Make single 
beds after the same manner, only have them 
narrower. 

Cribs for baby dolls should have the head and 
foot boards hollowed out more at the bottom, 
making longer legs, and thus making them stand 
higher than the bedsteads. The head and foot- 
boards should not come so high above the crib 
part as they do above the bed part of the bedstead. 
They should also be made without the inside 
pieces for slats, else the baby dolls might fall out. 

Make mattresses to fit the bedsteads and cribs of 
excelsior, hair, or wool, if you have it. Cover them 


SIDE PIECES. 





FIG. 2. 
with bright-colored striped or plaid print or ging- 
ham. Pieces of bright-colored flannel make very 
pretty and serviceable blankets. Feather-stitched 
with some contrasting color, they are likely to 
give a more lasting pleasure to their little owner. 
A few sheets and pillow-slips, lace trimmed, will 
be acceptable, and a small piece of handsome 
scrim, or bit of an old lace curtain or bedspread 
will make some pretty pillow shams, bedspread 
and drapery. The drapery can be gathered across 
the middle and secured to the middle of the head- 
board, very near the top, by a tiny tack, which 
can be hidden by a bow of ribbon. Have the 
draperies long enough to reach the floor on each 
side of the crib or bed. 

For a dressing table take a box nearly square, 
or, if you prefer, a little longer than it is wide. 
Line the inside with pretty paper. Turn the box 
on one side, with the open top teward you. Now 























FIG. 3. BEDSTEAD COMPLETE. 


one side of the box will be the top, one side the 
bottom, and the real bottom of the box will be the 
back, and the top will be the front. Secure to 
What is now the back of the box a piece of board, 
Which should be six inches high at the sides and a 





few inches higher in the center. The form is 
shown in Fig. 4 Buy a tiny mirror, for a few 
eents, or cut one from a piece of old broken look- 
ing-glass. Bind with a piece of plush, and glue to 
the back of the table (above the table proper). 
Cover the top of the table with whatever is most 
convenient, plush, silk, cretonne, cambric, oil- 
cloth, or even pretty print. Make a frill and secure 
to the ends and front of the box or table, letting it 
reach to the floor, and have an opening in front. 
Put a tiny hook in the back of the table, above the 
mirror, and hang a drapery, matching the bed 
drapery, thereon. Loop back from each side of the 
looking-glass, and let the ends fall over the ends of 
the table to the floor. 

Make a commode in very much the same way, 
except that the piece used for the back should not 
be so high as the back of the dressing table, and 
should be straight across the top. It should have a 
splasher secured to it, or it might have a suitable 
picture pasted on, and that, and also the top of 
the commode, varnished. Put a frill across the 
ends and front like the one used on the dressing 
table. 

Chairs can be made of the square boxes by coy- 
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FIG. 4. THE DRESSING TABLE. 


ering a piece of board the width of the box and of 
a suitable height, and securing to one side of the 
box, after the seat is covered and before the frill is 
puton. Any little woman not delighted with such 
a bedroom set does not deserve any. 

Larger chairs for the parlor may be made from 
square boxes such as bottles of medicine or black- 
ing come in. Fig.5 shows a box cut down fora 
chair, ready for upholstering. The seat can be 
made by weaving twine or packing-thread from 
back to front, and from side to side, basket fash- 

ion. Fig. 6 shows 
i a pretty style of 
) finished chair. 

Barrel chairs may 
, be made from 
round boxes, bird- 
seed boxes being 
nice for this pur- 
pose (see Fig. 7). 
A handsome 
lounge can be 
fashioned from a 
long, narrow box. 
Make a mattress 
or cushion and 
glue it to the bot- 
tom of the box, 
first turning the 
box upside down. 
Put a frill across 
one side and end 

FIG. 5. FRAME FOR CHAIR. Of the box, reach- 
ing from the mattress to the floor. On the side 
without a frill tack two narrow strips of thin 
wood, placing them at equal distances from each 
other, and from the ends of the box or lounge, let- 
ting them extend abové the lounge from two to 
four inches, according to the size of the lounge, 
and size of cushions wanted. Attach a similar 
piece of wood to the end having no frill. 
Make three cushions, one large enough to reach 
across the end of the lounge, and the others large 
enough so that both of them will be as long as the 
loupge, excepting what the end cushion, after it is 
in place, takes off the original length of the box. 
Cover the cushions like the lounge, or cover each 
one with some prettily contrasting color. The 
fronts, only, need fancy covering. The backs should 
be covered with something stout and firm. A frill 
of silk or lace makes a pretty finish for the 
































cushions. Now glue each cushion firmly on the 
projecting pieces of thinboard. After thoroughly 
drying, you will 
have avery pretty 
piece of furniture, 
and the pillows 
will stay in place. 
Plush, silk, cre- 
tonne, furniture 
print, or even 
pieces of old 
dresses, make 
pretty covering 
for dolls’ furni- 
ture. I have in 
mind a paste-, 
board set, uphol- 
steered with 
garnet all- wool ff 
goods, a piece of }} 
an old dress, " 
which gave its? 
little owner much 
pleasure for years, FIG. 6. ONE OF A SET. 
and is now as highly prized by her little girl 
For a plush-covered table, select a square piece 
of half-inch board, the size to be regulated by the 
size you want your table, a piece two inches 
square being large enough for a table seven or 
eight inches square. Cover one side nicely with 
plush, cutting out the corners and drawing the 
plush over on the other side, gluing it firmly in 
place around the edges. Take for a standard a 
piece of wood three-fourths of an inch square, and 
as long as you want the height of the table. If 
your standard is hard wood, stain or finish with oii 
or some of the hard wood finish, or cover neatiy 
with plush. Put a bit of glue on one end of the 
standard, and press it against the plush-covered 
side of the foot of the table. Hold it in place until 
the glue sets a little, then turn over and drivea 
small, slim nail through the bottom board, and up 
into the standard. Now with glue secure the other 
end of the standard, exactly in the center of the 
top of the table. 
As soon as dry 
enough secure ad- 
ditional strength 
by driving one or 
two small nails 
through the top 
of the table inte 
the standard. 
Cover the top of 
the table smooth- 
ly with a piece of 
thick cloth, gluing 
or tacking in 
place. Cover the 
top and edges 
with plush, and 
finish with fringe 
or a valance of 
plush or lace; if 
of plush, cut in 
pretty points or 
seallops, and finish each with a tiny gilt ornament 
or plush ball. Chairs for the dining-room may be 
made similar in form to those for the bedroom 
and covered smoothly with brown or ecru colored 
eambrie. Tables, round or square, may be made 
like the plush-covered table, only stained wal- 
nut or oak, to match the chairs. A sideboard is 
made of asuitable box, stained to match the table 
and chairs, with a tiny curtain across the front. 
like the commode in the chamber set. If you wish 
to make a cabinet, remove the cover from a shal- 
low wooden box, and of it make some shelves. 
which you can glue or fasten in place with brads. 
If vou wish to make the cabinet very elegant, line 
the box with velvet or plush before putting in 
the shelves, the front edges of which may be 
bound with plush, or finished with a narrow plush 
valance. Glue some shells and different toys or 
tiny ornaments to the shelves, and secure the cabi- 
net to the wall of the dolls’ house, where it will be 
‘“athingof beauty and a joy” until its little owner 
tires of it. 























FIG. 7. A BARREL CHAIR. 





Love at First Sight.—I have only recently be- 
eome a subscriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, and must say that I fell in love with it at first 
sight. JAMES E. DONNELL, Fresco Co., Cal. 


Long May She Wave.—The great AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST keeps getting better every month. 


Long may she wave! aevie 
C. V. NOBLE, Pitkin Co., Col. 
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The Dismal Swamp. 


The Dismal Swamp in Virginia, one of the larg- 
est of the swampy tracts in America, is also one of 
the most promising areas for reclamation. It con- 
tains fully 1,500 square miles, and is at present of 
little value, except for a supply of timber which 
is constantly diminishing. The swamp is situated 
on an inclined plain, gently undulating, and is 
really nothing but a continuation of the low, 
swampy, Coastal plain, which extends from Texas 
northward. It is an old sea-bottom, and the west- 
ern boundary of the swamp is a sea cliff and 
beach. Owing to the original deficiency of slope 
it is swampy because the water cannot run off, 
and its swampy nature is increased by the 
growth of vegetation which acts like a sponge 
in retaining water. 

Near the center of the swamp is the famous 
Lake Drummond, about which so much has been 
written, and the origin of which is still an unset- 
tled question. It has been supposed that during 
some time of drouth a fire, burning the peat, has 
produced a large depression in which the waters 
of the lake have gathered. Prof. Shaler, of the 
United States Geological Survey, considers this 
explanation to be improbable, although smaller 
pools have been produced in this way. He offers 
asa theory that as the vegetation grew upon the 
old sea-bottom, which had been raised to dry 
land, it began to grow first on the margin, and 
gradually to extend over the entire area, Lake 
Drummond being the last place to be filled. One 
of the most interesting features connected with 
the Dismal Swamp, is its peculiar vegetation. 
Trees generally cannot grow in very swampy 
tracts for their roots need to have access to the 
air during the growing season. The bald cypress 
(Tuxodium distichum) under ordinary conditions 
way from an ordinary tree with 


differs in no 
but in swamps such as the 


respect to its roots; 
Dismal Swamp where the roots are beneath water 
ali the year, it has formed the habit of sending a 
knee-like protuberance from the roots up above 
the water into the air—breathing-holes one might 
say. for the roots. In this way the cypress can 
live in very wet swamps. The black gum of the 
Dismal Swamp accomplishes the same end by 
arching its roots so as to raise portions of them 
above water. 

As would be expected the animal life of this 
great swamp is also peculiar. No squirrels exist 
because there are no nuts; ground-loving animals 
are also absent because of the extreme wetness, so 
that there are no mice, moles, squirrels, or other 
animals of this class. Birds which build on the 
ground cannot live here, and the chief animal 
population of the higher classes consist of water 
birds and snakes. Of the larger animals bears are 
abundant, and there is a peculiar and very fero- 

species of wild horned cattle. These ani- 
probably the descendants of former domes- 
~d cattle, are now thoroughly wild and very 
@dangerous. The fights of the wild bulls are said 
to be very exciting by those who have seen them, 
aud in the contests between the bears and bulls 
It is said that the 


cious 
mals, 


ticate 


both are sometimes killed. 
bear, in order to escape the danger from the horns 
of the cattle, have the habit of springing upon 
their backs and rending the museles which sup- 
port the head of their prey. 

This region is in part a wilderness, but some 
efforts have been made to drain it, though these 
haye been in the main unsystematie and unscien- 
tific, and have produced little result of value. 
Prof. Shaler estimates that by a proper system of 
draining this great swamp, fully 160,000 acres of 
land ean be reclaimed at a cost of $4,000,000, mak- 
ing the land worth some $16,000,000. The region is 
very favorably situated for cultivating and mar- 
keting garden crops. Experiments already made 
prove the soil and climate to be admirably adapted 
to the cultivation of vegetables. The Norfolk dis- 
trict, where a costly system of fertilizing is neces- 
sary, now furnishes a large part of the supply of 
such crops to from four to five million people 
along the northern coast, and the demand. is cer- 
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tain to increase. The drainage channels could fur- 
nish water transportaton to within a mile of every 
part of the tilled area and thence to the sea. 
J. RALPH, Norfolk Co., Va. 
—_ 

Sheep for Hilly Sections of the East. 

A large section of hilly and mountainous country 
embracing several counties of Southeastern New 
York and Northeastern Pennsylvania, is devoted 
almost exclusively to dairying, yet it is an adimira- 
ble country for sheep-husbandry. The region is 
not adapted to corn or clover growing; therefore 
silage is out of the question and winter dairying 
impracticable. Other localities can produce dairy 
products in winter very much cheaper. Here hay 
has to be the staple winter diet for cows, together 
With such grain as the dairyman chooses to 
purchase, for they grow none but oats and buck- 
Wheat, and little of these, because arable land is 
limited. The custom there is—and it is best 
adapted to the locality—to conduct dairying 
through the season of grass and then dry off the 
cows. $40 a cow is a large average annual product 
of butter. 

Now, What will maintain fifteen cows will one 
hundred sheep. With judicious selection and 
eare, these will raise one hundred lambs which 
will bring $84 each at home; add to this $2 a head 
for the wool of the ewes, and it makes the cow and 
sheep accounts exactly balance. “Then where is 
the gain?” it will be asked. The dairyman with 
fifteen cows has to keep a hired man; the flock- 
master does not. And then think of his invest- 
ment in dairy utensils such as creamers, churns, 
pails, pans, ete. The only implement the floek- 
master needs is a pair of sheep shears. There is 
the drudgery of milking twice a day, Sundays and 
all, rain or shine. The women of the house- 
hold are kept ‘under the rod” continually in 
churning, packing butter, cleansing the utensils 
and dairyhouse. The dairyman perhaps drives to 
the railroad station once or twice a week with a 
tub of butter. The tlockmaster goes once a year 
With a load of wool, and his other products walk 
to market. He does not have to wear his team out 
on the road, divide his earnings with a hired man, 
nor work his wife * half to death.” 

What line of the sheep industry shall he follow? 
If well up in ovine lore, he can hardly go amiss in 
growing pure-bloods of any breed for stock sheep: 
but if not, it is best to aim for wool, lambs and 
mutton, a threefold) cord which is not easily 
sundered. Distincetively mutton sheep do not do 
so Well here as on their native heath for the reason 
that they do not have equal conditions. The 
reputation of mutton sheep in America is built 
upon what they have done in England and not 
here. Still, they are needed here as breeders to 
give size to our smaller sheep. The sheep most 
needed in America to-day is the one which will 
produce the most and best wool and mutton, and 
at the same time, be most prolific in lambs; and 
breeders of this country are fast solving the 
problem. This is the type of sheep which should 
be substituted for the cows in the mountainous 
sections of our Eastern States. 

GALEN WILSON, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 
oa 


The Garden of New Mexico, 

For nearly three centuries the valley of the Rio 
Grande has been known as the garden of New 
Mexico. Long before the first American immigrant 
set foot upon its soil this country was celebrated 
among the Spanish natives of the territory for the 
fertility of its lands and beauty of its climate; its 
luscious fruits and its unsurpassed vegetables 
were carried into all the neighboring districts, 
while its genial and sunny climate caused it to be 
sought as a winter resort by the wealthier classes, 
who came here in large numbers from hundreds of 
miles around, to enjoy the bright skies and mild 
atmosphere which here constitute the rule through- 
out the winter season. The example which was 
thus set by our Spanish predecessors has been 
wisely followed by the Americans, and the com- 
forts and benefits of the delightful winter climate 
of this lovely valley are now known and enjoyed 
by people from not only every section of New 
Mexico, but from many portions of the country, 
who come here to escape the rigors of the winter 
in the Eastern States. By such persons the winter 
season of this district is hardly considered winter 
atall. Thesun shines every day, the air, though 
warm, is dry and bracing, and the times when one 
may not sit out of doors, on the sunny side of the 
house, are the exceptions and not the rule. But of 
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what value would be its equable climate, its 
cloudless skies and its perpetual sunshine, jg 
irrigation had not reclaimed the desert, and made 
the erstwhile barren lands of the valley to bring 
forth their abundanee? All other conditions may 
be perfect, yet without vegetation a country ig 
not habitable; and hence it is that regions of the 
Southwest, with soil and climate surpassed by no 
section of the globe, and equaled by no other 
division of the American continent, must remain 
uninhabited and uninhabitable, till the genius, 
the energy, and the progress of modern times, 
shall bring the fruetifying waters which will 
make here the homes of millions, and what is now 
the “arid regions” will then become the store. 
house of the nation. 
W.S. BURKE, Bernalillo Co., N. Mex, 
- —o 

The Rubber Industry of Central America, 

The decline in the rubber trade of Centra] 
America is largely to be attributed to the reek. 
lessness with which the trees have been tapped 
and exhausted. The town of Bluefields is now the 
chief Caribbean port of Nicaragua. Crude rubber 
still remains the most valuable export, but bananas 
and mahogany are rapidly overtaking it in the 
order of importance, and will soon surpass it. In 
1890, the shipments of rubber amounted to only 
$368,000. The supply of the Bluefields river has 
already been practically exhausted, and other 
streams, like Great River, are now being worked 
out. The scarcity of the rubber trees has tempted 
the Indians to milk them when young, and the 
saplings have been killed prematurely. The forest 
behind the town is a wilderness without a road. 
It can only be penetrated when a trail is cut with 
the machete, or native knife. The rubber col- 
lectors have ascended the streams and tapped 
every rubber tree in sight without reference to 
age or condition. The result is the rapid disap- 
pearance of a most valuable tree. Nature has 
aided in the work of destruction. The harlequin 
beetle seeks out the tap holes made for milking, 
and deposits its eggs in them. The Jarve are 
most industrious borers, and by piercing the heart 
of a tree, exhaust its vital energy. 

The rubber tree of Central America is the 
Castilloa clastica, a species markedly different 
from the hardier and more valuable caoutchoue 
tree of the Amazon. It varies from fifty to one 
hundred feet in height, and averages a foot in 
diameter in the stem. When the bark is tapped, 
the juice slowly flows like thick milk, and is 
eaught in earthen cups. This fluid thickens and 
coagulates when it is smoked over fires fed with 
forest nuts, and the crude rubber is ready for 
shipment. The rubber is taken down the rivers 
in small boats orin the banana steamers and sent 
to the Northern market. With forestry regula- 
tions, this industry, for conducting which the 
Indians of the Mosquito reservation are admirably 
fitted, could be steadily developed; but as they 
ave ignorant, and not under intelligent control, 
they are now gradually exhausting the rubber 
veins in the dense trepical woods. 

KF. N. JOSE, Bluetields, Nicaragua. 
<> 
Grape Growing in South Africa. 


Perhaps in no country in the world exists a 
greater variety or abundance of fruit than is 
found in South Africa. Many of the climatic 
elements and conditions found in South Africa 
are similar to those existing in California. With 
the exception of the vine culture at the Cape of 
Good Hope the fruit of South Africa is grown with 
no view to any special utility, and very little care 
is expended on it, the greater part of it being 
relegated to waste, as the quantity produced is far 
in excess of consumption. The gold mining indus- 
try of the country is attracting a considerable 
population, and thus, through the settlement of 
new communities and the consequent extension 
of railway facilities, the prospects which open 
before South Africa for a market are widening, 
and an industry which has lacked an incentive 
may open a new field for enterprise, assuring 
profits of not less value and certainly less precati- 
ous than belong to gold mining. 

The vine was introduced at the Cape somewhat 
more than a hundred years ago by the Huguenots, 
some of whom found a refuge in this far off 
Southern clime from the religious persecutions 
that were waged against them in France after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. As the out- 
come of their early industries, there are now 
20,000 acres under viticulture in the Cape Colony. 
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The vines are regularly pruned and trained in the 
form of low bushes, and the appearance of the 
vineyards is neat and trim. The Constantia and 
Haneport wines have acquired considerable 
reputation among epicures ,in Europe, but the 
greater quantity of the Cape wine is shipped to 
Bordeaux and finds a sale under a borrowed name. 
ANNIE RUSSELL, Natal, South Africa. 
a 
A Nile Memory 

Iwantto give youa photograph which the bright 
sun of Egypt registered on the sensitive plate of 
my brain one winter morning some years ago. I 
had peen traveling up and down the Nile valley, 
wandering in and out of mud villages, and rejoic- 
ing my soul over the perpetual greenness which 
makes the Egypt of winter one of the most beauti- 

. ful places on the globe. I had gone many miles 
to the southward, and was now back at Cairo to 
take my last look upon the Pyramids before I left 
for home. I wanted to see the sun rise from them, 
and early one morning [ called my donkey boy 
and mounted “Yankee Doodle,” as he called his 
steed, and galluped 
across the big bridge 
and out into the fields. 
As we left Cairo, the 
dawn just began to 
break, and signs of life 
appeared in the huts 
along the Nile banks. 
The young girls and old 
women of the fellahin, 
or peasantry, came forth, 
their dark eyes shining, 
and their handsome fea- 
tures bared to the breeze, 
and on the head of each 
was poised, in the most 
graceful manner, the 
large water jar, which 
ferms the household wa- 
ter-works of these six 
million people. 
water jars are a brick 
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These 


red: the dress of the 
poor women of Egypt is 
a dark navy blue, and 
their features are of a 
mahogany brown. They 
carry from childhood 
great burdens on their 
heads, and their forms 
are straight, supple and 
graceful. 
brighter light than that 
of Egypt. You can see 
for miles, and every- 
thing beyond you stands 
out like a silhouette 
against the blue 
and the atmosphere 
makes all picturesque 
and striking. On that 
morning it softened the 
glare of the mud huts, it 
brightened the colors of 
the women, and made 
the waters of the great 
river shine like dia- 
monds. 





There is no 


sky, 


As the sun rose 

over the desert, the top 

of the Pyramid of Cheops seemed to blaze with 
fire, anda group of women, standing up to their 
knees in the old Nile, stood out like the figures in 
a painting of one of the old masters representing 
ascene in the Scriptures. Jt was a page out of the 
Egypt of the past, but the Egypt of to-day is the 
same as if was in the days of the Pharaohs. The 
s0verument changes, but the people remain the 
same. The women carry the water from the Nile, 
the men plow their fields with their forked sticks. 
and the girls harvest with the sickle and the hand 
Justas they did when Joshua was a young briek- 
maker, and when Moses was rocked 
among the bulrushes. 


to sleep 


FRANK G. CARPENTER. 

a 

From Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

Pork has been too low this winter, but pigs sell 
readily. A good many buyers try to ridicule the 
Improved stock, but when they get ready to buy, 
they are anxious to secure the best. Some think 
a’ pig is a pig and want prize stock for scrub 
Prices. Those who are holding to the old standard 
crops in this section are having uphill work. It is 











the small farm, with the variety crop and a lean- 
ing toward milk, butter and eggs, which pays best. 
A great many barns have burned here during the 
last two years. Some of these fires were very 
likely due to poor oil in lanterns, causing explos- 
ions. A new railroad from the lake to Pittsburg 
passes through a section which needed it badly, 
and many farmers are enriched by it. 
O. SISSON, Erie Co., Pa. 
=_ 
Fig Culture in California. 

It is a matter of considerable importance to the 
American consumer, whether or not a high-class 
fig can be grown in California. Until afew years 
ago the large, black, Mission fig brought from 
Spain by the priests, was the principal sort 
grown. Fifteen years ago the San Francisco Bul- 
letin, under the advice of G. P. Rixford, W. B. 
West, and the late B. B. Redding, went to a heavy 
expense to introduce the true Smyrna fig. All the 
California growers who have visited Asia Minor 
agree that the fig-raisers there are anxious to pre- 
vent exportations of the true Smyrna fig. Part of 
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this importation, which was distributed all over 
the State, seems to be wild figs; but so many pre- 
cautions were taken, that. as the trees came into 
bearing, in suitable situations, it seems more and 
more certain that the true fig has really been 
obtained. On this point, however, there have 
been warm discussions for several years, led 
chiefly by the advocates of a very fine fig, the 
White Adriatic, which is already planted in large 
orchards. The Adriatic is extremely valuable, 
but as the true Smyrna has been obtained, it will 
undoubtedly lead all other sorts. 

The best trees of the Smyrna sort are in Placer 
county, in the dooryard of H. E. Parker, of Penryn. 
In a recent interview, Mr. Parker said: ‘The best 
evidence I have yet had that this fig is the 
Smyrna is given by D. Van Lenneps, an engineer 
of Auburn, who formerly lived at Smyrna. His 
brother was at one time Danish Consul at that 
port. Mr. Van Lenneps saw my figs at the recent 
Placer County Fair, and he immediately remarked: 
‘Those are the first figs ’'ve seen that look like 
our figs at home.’ Afterward, he told me posi- 
tively that he considered this fig was not. the 
Adriatic, as others had ealled it. At the Fresno 
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Fruit-Grower’s Convention lately, Ishowed some 
figs, a fresh importation from Smyrna. I exhib- 
ited them side by side with what I had dried, and 
no one could tell the difference.” a 

The interest in fig culture is rapidly increasing 
in California. Many orchards of a hundred acres 
are being planted, and all the nurserymen say 
that a fig-planting era is upon us. Some predict 
that even the prune industry will be surpassed 
eventually by that of the fig. If one judges by the 
enormous amount that is being printed on this 
topic by California newspapers, public attention 
is very decidedly setting in this direction. 

C. HOWARD, Alameda Co., Cal. 
<> 
The Panama Hat Industry. 

Before leaving Callao for a journey to Ecuador, 
I had been told that I would find at Payta, on the 
Peruvian coast, an interesting industry—that of 
the manufacture of Panama hats. I went ashore 
and attempted to buy one, but ransacked the 
forlorn adobe town in vain for one of these 
highly-prized hats. The American consular agent 
informed me that the 
industry had once flour- 
ished there, but had dis- 
appeared altogether, 
Guayaquil having be- 
come the center of the 
trade. Two days after- 
ward, I was at Guaya- 
quil and had no difficulty 
in buying for eight dol- 
lars a hat which would 
have cost seventy-five 
dollars in New York. 
These hats are no longer 
made at Panama, but in 
a few Indian villages on 
the coast of Ecuador. 
The material is supplied 
from a plant about five 
feet high looking like a 
palm. It has fan-shaped 
leaves about three feet 
in length. The veins in 
the leaf are removed 
and the tibers plaited by 
hand—a laborious pro- 
cess for which stolid 
Indian patience is re- 
quired. The coarsest 
hats can be madein a 
few days, but the finest 
involve three or four 
months of hard labor. 
The fiber is bleached in 
the sun afte: having 
been treated with boil- 
ing water. The Indian 
women use a wooden 
bloek in shaping the hat, 
and beginning at the 
center of the crown grad- 
ually round out the 
brim. These Quayaquil 
hats are worn not only 
in Ecuador, but in nearly 
all the west coast coun- 
tries by those who can 
afford to buy them. 
They never wear out, but 
are readily soiled and blackened with dust. The 
natives clean them with soap and water and lime 
juice, drying them carefully and reblocking them. 
At Maracaibo in Venezuela, Panama hats of infe- 
rior quality are also made, but the stock is poor 
and lacking in flexibility. 

F. I. NICOLA, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 





——~<>_—_ 
Australia’s Felicitations. 

Our Department of Agriculture receives the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST with great pleasure, 
and finds it very useful. It is such a paper as is 
badly needed in New South Wales—one devoted 
entirely to the farmer and his family. The experi- 
ence given in it is often applicable to our cireum- 
stanees, as our range of climate and general sur- 
roundings very closely resemble those of America 
in many parts. The publications of the Orange 
Judd Co. find a good place in our library, and we 
always welcome any new book on subjects of 
interest tous. Trusting that the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST may long continue its useful career, 
and with best wishes for prosperity and success, 

J. S. ANDERSON, Director of Agriculture, 
New South Wales. 
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FARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 


_>—- 

Pink-eye is very prevalent in Belfast, Ireland. 

Tasmania is thinking about growing sugar beets. 

Anthrax has broken out in a herd of fine cattle 
in Nairnshire, Scotland. 

Experiments are being made in Scotland toward 
cultivating the sugar beet. 

Fires in cotton mills are less numerous in India 
than either in England or America. 

Experiments in artificial rain making have been 
pretty suecessful in Oamaru, New Zealand. 

The phylloxera board reports that the disease 
has been entirely eradicated throughout Victoria. 

The chief exports from Fiji are sugar, cocoanuts, 
copra, fruit, cotton, molasses, peanuts, maize, cof- 
fee and fiber. 

Exhibitors of English live stock, want single 
judges of acknowledged ability instead of three 
or four judges. 

In South Africa there are 40,000 square miles of 
good farming land that can be occupied by a white 
farming population. 

A man in England was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment for stealing hay of the 

value of four cents! 

In India, it is claimed that the cotton seed from 
the United States has been used perpetually with- 
out change since 1861 or 1862. 

In New South Wales they advocate boiling down 
10,000,000 sheep so as to decrease stocks and be 
better prepared against the next drouth. 

The soil of Malta is highly productive, growing 
two and sometimes three crops a year. Its chief 
products are cotton, corn, oranges, melons and 
potatoes. 

Great crops of grain are grown on the Elephant 
river, Cape Colony, which overflows its banks in 
the rainy season and deposits a rich earthy 
sediment. 

Spain favors the free admission from the United 
States of corn, flour, lard and pork in exchange 
for the removal of the duties on Spanish wines by 
this country. 

At the cheese school in Frome, Scotland, three 
tons of cheese were made in exactly three months. 
It was all sold at an average price of fourteen 
cents per pound, 

Percentage of 
approximately: 
Egyptian, 1.40; 
Indian, 4 per cent. 

Butter factories are increasing in New South 
Wales. Four factories in one month sold 177,182 
gallons of milk at seven cents, per gallon net, and 
62,687 pounds of butter. 

England begins to believe that swine fever can 
only be stamped out by slaughter and strict quar- 
antine, in the same way as pleuro-pneumonia and 
foot and mouth disease. 

New Zealand fruit growers are now using new 
fruit boxes for carrying their fruit to market. 
They are frames with five or six drawers, to pre- 
vent fruit from touching. 

In South Africa, Jersey cattle parsnips are said 
to turn out from eight to fourteen tons per acre on 


sand in different cottons is 
Sea Island, 1.10; Peruvian and 
Brazilian, 2; American, 2.10; 


deep, rich, loamy land highly manured. Mangels 


will do two or three times better. 


The area under cotton cultivation in India is 
and in America about 20,000,000 
acres. India’s approximate annual yield is 2,800,000 


14,500,000 acres, 


bales, and America’s 7,800,000 bales. 


Professor Shelton, instructor in agriculture at 
reports that “ladybirds” wage a 
destructive warfare upon scales and other insects 


Queensland, 


that do immense damage to orchards. 


New Zealand butter is arriving in England short 
A package marked fifty-six pounds was 
found to contain but fifty-three pounds, and the 


weight. 


trade are being advised to weigh all butter. 


The South Australian Ostrich Company report a 
net balance of $1,350 as the result of six months’ 
The price of feathers had 


work at their farm. 
dropped, else profits would have been larger. 


The New South Wales Agricultural Department 
recommends, as new crops, the cultivation of hops, 
cultivation and manufacture of tea, and cultiva- 
tion of black or green wattle (acacia) for its bark. 

Unless special arrangements are made on ship- 
board for the comfort of cattle, the stock suffers 


and deteriorates in transit. But it is a fact that 


Canadian and American cattle actually improve 


en route. | 

The Adelaide (Australia) Coéperative Creamery 
made in the half year 13,482 pounds of butter from 
109 cows. The receipts from butter and milk show 
2ach cow for the six 


an average of $77.50 for 


months. 


The white population of the Australian colonies | 
isasfollows: Victoria, 1,140,405; New South Wales, 
1,134,207; Queensland, 393,718; South Australia, 
320,431; West Australia, 49,782; Tasmania, 146,667; 
New Zealand, 626,830. 

In England, during one week of January, there 
were killed twenty-two horses that had been 
suffering from glanders, and sixteen afflicted with 
farey. Three animals died from anthrax and 162 
2ases of swine fever were reported. 

A new cement, made of two ounces of clear 
gum arabic, one and a half ounces of fine starch, 
and one-half ounce of white sugar, powdered and 
mixed together in a pint of water, boiled till clear, 
is said to stick all kinds of substances. 

Owing to good seasons in Australia, it is thought 
that part of the country, subject to little rainfall, is 
overstocked, and that millions of sheep will be 
destroyed during the next drouth. It is proposed 
to buy up the surplus and ship it to England as 
frozen meat. 

In Edinburgh -a bullock died from anthrax, 
but the ecarease was bled and sent to be dressed 

| forshipment to market. The man dressing it got 
| seratched on the arm by arib bone. Blood poison- 
| ing set in and the man died. The carease was 
| delivered to a butcher on Christmas morning 
| and sold. 

Stock owners traveling from Queensland into 
New South Wales, have to pay a tax of $1.25 per 
head on cattle, and twelve and a half cents on 
sheep. The proposed Australian confederation 
involves complete free trade between the colonies 
embraced in it with protection against the outside 
world—the American idea. 

In South Australia, out of an area of 2,650,000 
acres, 1,674,000 are devoted to wheat, leaving less 
than 1,000,000 acres for all other crops. Last year’s 
crop was five and a half bushels per acre, and for 
the past ten years the average has only been six 
and two-thirds bushels per acre. Farmers begin 
to learn that they are not paying expenses. 


Imports of ecareases of frozen mutton in England 
have been as follows: 








From 1889. 1890. 1891. 
Australia, ...:. <2. 86 ,547 207,984 334,693 
New Zealand,..... 1,068,286 1,533,393 1,895,706 
River Plate,......1,009,936 1,196,531 1,073,325 

| Falkland Islands,. 10,168 18,897 
Totals, «00s 0350050, CE FOS 2,948,076 3,322,621 


In Victoria sheep-shearing by machinery has 
been a success. This season, at two sheep sta- 
| tions, 90,000 and 60,000 sheep were shorn respec- 
| tively by machines which took off seven ounces 
more wool from each sheep than hand shears. 
One man tallied 204 ewes and lambs in seven and 
one-half hours, and also sheared 160 wethers in 
one day. 

Among new commercial crops advocated by the 
botanist of New South Wales, are the cultivation 
of the chick-pea and horse bean. Neither require 
a very rich nor highly prepared soil, nor great 
eare in cultivation. Both yield well and are 
excellent food for stock, and in Spain the chick- 
pea is extensively used for human food, nearly as 


much so as wheat. 


Australian and New Zealand butter are compe- 
ting in London markets with Normandy butter. 
Australian butter is from grass-fed stock, while 
winter butter from Normandy is largely made from 
fodder-fed cows. Perfect products cannot be 
made from imperfect food. Silage is not perfect 
fodder unless made so by the addition of sound 
grain and good hay at the time of feeding. 


The Town and Country Journal of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, publishes an excellent Christmas number, 
and issues with it a beautifully-colored picture of 
the native wild flowers of Tasmania. The writer 
has many times seen these flowers in their natu- 
ral beauty, and we commend the Journal for the 
accuracy of its plate and the enterprise shown in 
its publication. That paper isa mammoth weekly 
of comprehensive scope. 

Cheese imports in Europe, annually, are 480,000- 
000 pounds, England taking 360 millions, on seventy 
per cent. of the whole. France imports 63,000,000 








| 





pounds, Germany 40,000,000 pounds and the Unitea 
States only 9,500,000 pounds. England exports 
only 4,000,000 pounds of what she makes, Germany 
over 40,000,000 pounds, France 17,000,000 pounds 
Holland 112,000,000 pounds and Switzerland 86,000,000 
pounds and the United States 93,000,000 pounds, 
One Egyptian poultry establishment hatches 90,009 
eggs at a time, and the season extends over three 
months, Mareh to May. This one concern hatches 
270,000 eggs and produces 234,000 chicks ina s ason. 
Eggs cost ten cents per dozen, and the chickens as 
soon as hatched sell for thirty-seven cents per 


dozen. One man and boy attend to each establish- 
ment. There are no less than 75,000,000 eggs 


hatched out in Egypt yearly, and this is equal to 
the work of one and a half million brooding hens, 

The pastoral lands of Australia are larger than 
all the New England States, New York, Pennsy}- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, North and 
South Virginia combined. One of the wealthiest 
Australians, Jimmy Tyson, pastures 70,000 head of 
eattle upon one of his properties, and owns sheep 
stations, in both Queensland and New South 
Wales each of which is larger than Bavaria. Mr, 
Allison of New South Wales has an area larger 
than Belguim in two of his adjoining stations. 

Milk is becoming scarce in England. The last 
long winter checked the flow and also caused 
increased consumption of fodder. The wet sum- 
mer depreciated the quality of the new hay and 
added to its cost. All feedstuffs are from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. dearer, and the Express 
Dairy Company reports a decreased yield of milk 
from ten to fifteen per cent. Farmers have been 
agitating to increase the price of milk, and the 
killing of 15,000 dairy cows in order to stamp out 
pleuro-pneumonia has no doubt affected the 
supply. 

The system of dairy schools in England is doing 
excellent work. In the largest butter-making 
competition ever held in the United Kingdom, at 
Preston, there were 135 entries, all, except one, 
being young ladies from the several schools. The 
county council gave ten prizes of $25 each, and the 
local committee ten second prizes of $10 each, and 
the judges gave twenty certificates of merit. 
Similar encouragement, doubtless, would work 
equally well on this side of the Atlantic. 

In Tasmania, the L:::peror Alexander, Adams, 
Permain or King of the Pippins, Ribstone Pippin, 
Scarlet Permain, Sturmer Pippin and Newtown 
are recommended as the six best varieties of 
apples for shipment; and Prince Bismarck, Well- 
ington and French Crab as the three best varieties 
of cooking apples. As eating pears for shipment 
are recommended: William’s Bon Chrétién or the 
Bartlett, Bose, Glou Morceau, Rance, Winter Nelis 
and Josephine; and of cooking ‘pears the Vicar 
Achan and Uvedale’s St. Germain. 

The government of Madras started the cinchona 
industry thirty years ago, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing an excellent quality of quinine ata mod- 
erate cost. Postmasters, revenue officials and 
heads of villages keep packages for sale, and all 
the newspapers call special attention to the 
cheapness and quality of the home-grown quinine. 
The Dutch—India—Java government are about to. 
go into the enterprize, and it is also being tried on 
the Hawaiian Islands, and might succeed i 
Florida. 

For food, the pig carries the greatest quantity 
of edible matter with the least proportion of bone. 
Every particle of it can be consumed, not except- 
ing even the entrails and the blood, which latter: 
is made into black puddings and eaten as a deli. 
eacy. The head and trotters ace esteemed as 
toothsome dishes, and the bones make excellent 
stock. Through the English slaughter houses 
nearly three millions of pigs pass annually. Eng- 
land also imports about ten millions of pounds of 
bacon and pork. 

The novelty in the horseshoe here represented 
is a strong band of thin steel, varying in width 

aecording to the class of 
horse, provided with one 
or more similar vertical 
bands, bent on at right 
angles, and is secured ina 
simple manner to the in- 
ner side clip, at the rear of 
the sHoe. It is brought around near the top of the 
hoof, passing through a similar slotted clip on the: 
opposite end of the shoe, and drawn quite tight- 
The shoe is held at the front and rear closely and 
firmly to the hoof. It ean be easily put on or off,. 
and-the cost is the same as for ordinary horse-- 
shoes. It is an English invention. 
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Gleanings from the Bulletins. 
ALABAMA — No. 28 pages 11. Raising water- 
melons and eantaloupes for the Northern markets 
is proving a very paying business in some parts of 
the South. The best varieties were investigated 
py the Alabama station on this account. As it is 
a common eustom with watermelon growers to 
reject the seeds grown hear the ends of the melon, 
their comparative value was tested. The result 
was quite interesting. Only merchantable water- 
melons were gathered. They were of the Sugar- 
loaf variety. The largest weighed 36.6 pounds, 
from «a middle section seed; the smallest weighed 
eighteen pounds, from the blossom end. The seeds 
435 per acre of marketable 

from the middle 507, seventy-two 
variation in maturity was a little 
more marked. The middles nearly all matured 
seven days earlier than the stem end plants. The 
whole time of ripening ranged from 109 to 119 days. 
These included nearly all of the standard varieties. 
Nineteen varieties were also tested for quality. 
For a combination home and market melon, the 
Jones ranked first, but, for shipping, the Kolb Gem 
gave better satisfaction, although not of as good 
quality. The Sugarloaf also gave good satisfaction 
for home consumption. Cantaloupes seem to thrive 
best under conditions almost contrary to water- 
melons. While watermelons do best on a sandy 
soil, cantaloupes grow well on any fertile soil, in 
good mechanical condition. The seed should be 
planted thickly. Instead of hills six feet apart, 
set in rows four feet apart and two feet inthe drill. 
Disturb the vines as little as possible, cultivating 
shallow in advance of theirgrowth. Deep cultiva- 
tion mutilates the roots. Thorough netting and 
gieen flesh usually accompany the best quality. 
Do not allow them to fully ripen on the vines. For 
home use, pluek when the stem separates from the 
melon, under gentle pressure, but for shipment 
pluck, with the stem attached, long enough before 
ripening so that they will reach their destination 
before becoming mellow. 

FLORIDA—No. 15, pages 14. To produce first- 
class leaf tobacco requires experience. This bulle- 
tin contains many hints that even an experienced 
grower might profit by. It advises having the 
plants ready to set in the field as soon as possible 
after frosts are over. For the seed bed or 
fresh land is the best, prepared at least one month 
before sowing the seed. It should be moist and 
well drained, with a sunny exposure. If stable 
manure is used, apply at least a month before 
sowing the seed, to allow the fermentation to pass 
by. Also, just before sowing, spray the bed 
thoroughly with a solution of one ounce of Paris 
green in fifteen or twenty gallons of weak soap- 
suds, to protect from insects. After the plants 
come upspray again, using one ounce of Paris 
green to twenty gallons of hard water. A light 
sandy loam, wet but well drained, makes the best 
field. Clay is not suitable. Transplant the plants 
by the same method as cabbage. They are just as 
strong. Begin cultivation immediately, but do 
not run too close to the rows hor toodeep. Tobaceo 
ripens from six weeks to two months after being 
transplanted. Cut the stalk elose to the ground 
and put the plant in the curing shed. In Florida 
three or four crops are gathered from the same 
field. The curing barn need not be costly. A 
wagon shed is good enough, if the sides are closed 
With rough-edged boards. The tobacco may be 
hung inany convenient way. A common one ison 
laths, a hollow spear fitting on the lath and allow- 
ing the stalk to be pushed over it. The leaves are 
ready to strip from the stalk when the stems, if 
pinched, show sap. The leaves should be 
hoist enough not to crumble, however. Grading 
is rather difficult, and should be left to experts. 
Put the leaves in bundles of ten or fifteen, and 
leave the assorting to an expert. The new tariff 
of $2 per pound on cigar leaf is proving a power- 
ful stimulus to the industry, and all information 
lo be obtained on this subject is eagerly looked 
for by growers. 
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KANSAS—No. 24, pages 16. Staggers in horses as 
occurring in Kansas is caused by feeding corn 
Which has been attacked by a mold. The spores 
gain entrance and find lodgment in the kidneys 
andliver. Here the spores germinate and cause 
inflammation of these organs. An abcess is formed 
inthe brain, caused by an interference with the 
blood supply. The mold retains its infectious 
Mules, cattle, 


Properties for about six months. 


| 
| 
| 


and pigs do not contract the disease. Do not feed 
moldy corn to horses or turn them into a field 
where they can get it. When feeding from the 
cob, reject all moldy ears cr parts of ears. Shelled 
corn can be poured into water where the moldy 
grains will float and can be removed. A sick 
animal should be kept quiet in a clean, dry box- 
stall well ventilated. A purgative of aloes may be 
given. 

MASSACHUSETTS—NO. 16, pages 8. That electric- 
ity affected the growth of plants has been known 
for three-quarters of a century. But, owing to the 
fact that electricity itself was, until recently, an 
undeveloped power, and even now is in its infancy, 
nothing of practical value has been determined. 

sJetween 1840 and 1850 experiments in Germany 
showed that leaf Crops matured more quickly, and 
were free from fungoid growth, and that the yield 
of wheat was largely increased under the influence 
of electricity. Later it was found that when the 
electric Current was applied to seeds the time of 
germination was also reduced about one-half. At 
the Hatch Station experiments have been carried 
on for the past year, to determine the influence 
of electricity on the health of plants. Electrodes, 
consisting of four or five strands of copper wire 
half an inch apart (the strands being about four 
inches apart), were buried in the bed of a green- 
house where lettuce had been grown, which was 
badly affected with mildew. These electrodes were 
connected witha battery so that aconstant current 
was obtained. <A similar bed was prepared, with 
no electrodes. Twenty lettuce plants of equal size 
were setineach. Inthe plat without electrodes all 
but one died of mildew before they were half 
grown, and that one was badly affected. In the plat 
treated with electricity five plants, only, remained 


unaffected. Seven died from the disease when 
half grown. The rest were quite well developed, 
but became affected after a time. Other experi- 


ments produced nearly the same results. Every- 
thing considered, the results were in favor of 
electricity. The bulletin referred to is one of a 
proposed series to cover the subject fully. Exper- 
iments in this line are to be condueted at this and 
other stations under the auspices of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. W. W. Rawson, 
a suceessful market gardener, was the 
first in this country to employ the electric light 
in greenhouses. His results, also those more 
recently obtained at Cornell, showed that it did 
not pay. 

NEW YORK—No. 33, pages 79. Wire worms, the 
young of click beetles, are a prominent pest infest- 
ing field crops. The Cornell station, hearing so 
many ways advocated as to the best means of 
destroying these worms, thought it a compara- 
tively easy thing to test the various ways and 
select the one really the best. But after three 
years of work the investigators find they have 
been unable to discover any practical way in which 
seed can be protected from them. Ways without 
number have been tried, but all have failed. Good 
has been done, however, in proving the futility of 
many methods generally recommended. For ex- 
ample, it has been said for years that, wire worms 
will not feed upon buckwheat, and can be starved 
out by raising it, also that coating the seed with a 
paste of Paris green and flour is a preventive. 
These methods were both proved to be useless. 
In this way by showing methods, heretofore ap- 
proved, to be a waste of labor and money, good 
results have been accomplished. It is also hoped 
that otherinvestigators will take up the work with 
them, or where they are now, so that possibly a 
remedy may be found. 

PENNSYLVANIA—NO. 16, pages 18. This bulletin 
considers the culture of the chestnut for fruit, and 
a chemical analysis of the several varieties of 
chestnuts. The importance of growing the chest- 
nut upon a considerable portion of the State suita- 
ble for forests is pointed out, as also the methods 
of sprouting the seed, grafting the stock, ete. It is 
with difficulty that chestnut trees can be trans- 
planted and, therefore, it is wise, when possible, 
to plant the seeds where the trees are desired to 
stand. When asecond growth of chestnuts comes 
up from the stump, care should be exercised to 
have but a single well-formed stem, instead of a 
dozen or more, as will naturally spring from a 
stump, The value of the timber, as well as that of 
the nuts, is not to be overlooked, since it is likely 
chestnut-growing may become one of the paying 
industries. Chestnuts are starchy rather than 
oily nuts, while the European sorts approach 
wheat in composition. When grown in this coun- 
try they become more like the American varieties. 


Boston 





RHODE ISLAND—No. 12, pages 12. This bulletin 
is largely a tabulation of the results of the chem- 
ical analysis of a large number of commercial fer- 
tilizers, and does not admit of much abstracting, 
in this connection. The duty of the manufacturer, 
to “state what you sell and sell what you state,’’ 
will be maintained by just such work as this. It 
is also Shown how a full value fertilizer may bea 
poor one for the farmer, because not well balanced, 
or unsuited to the conditions of his soil. Thus, a 
fertilizer may be poor in potash and phosphorie 
acid, and high in nitrogen, and when applied to a 
soil rich in organie matter, yielding an abundance 
of nitrogen, there will be poor returns. For this 
the farmer should not blame the manufacturer, 
provided the latter states just the percentage of 
each ingredient he sells with each brand. In 
short, the farmer must be a student of his farm, 
as well as of his fertilizer. 

TEXAS—No. 17, pages 16. A summary of the work 
thus far done at the station is given: Cotton-seed 
meal greatly increases the butter yield, and like- 
wise elevates the proper temperature for churning. 
A dairyman who keeps no less than a dozen cows 
can afford to be without a hand separator, as its 
effectiveness is not limited by any particular con- 
ditions. "he best method of feeding steers is to 
let them run loose in a pen, under shelter, after 
they have been dehorned, the best food ration 
being cotton-seed meal, with ensilage. Sorghum 
is best for forage when left to mature before cut- 
ting. Southern-grown corn is richer in albumi- 
noids than corn raised at the North. 


VERMONT—NO. 26, pages 59. Maple sugar is one 
of this State’s be t paying money crops. Realizing 
this fact the Experiment Station investigated the 
subject of sugar making as fully as possible, 
embodying the results in this bulletin. The con- 
clusions may be summarized follows: An 
accurate thermometer is the sugar maker’s best 
guide, to make sugar that will draw the bounty. 
Sap begins to boil at 213 degrees and, as it thickens, 
rises from 240 to 245 degrees. If the syrup is pure 
sugar and water, it should test eighty degrees by 
the polariscope at 250 degrees, Fahrenheit. As 
the advances the syrup contains more 
impurities, mineral matter ete., due to the start- 
ing of the buds. For this reason, 100 pounds of 
first-class syrup, boiling at 228 degrees contains, 
instead of eighty pounds of sugar, only about 
seventy-five pounds. the other materials being 
water and impurities. Such syrup must be heated 
to 251 degrees, and more water driven off before it 
will contain eighty per cent. of actual sugar, and 
to 243 degrees to contain ninety per cent. of sugar. 
To make sugar testing eighty degrees by the 
polariscope, the first run of syrup will have to be 
heated to 233 degrees. Later runs will need 235, 
and if a little dark 236 degrees. The last run needs 
238 degrees. Sugar containing ninety per cent. of 
pure sugar can only be made the first half of the 
season. It does not pay to make such a high 
grade, for 100 pounds of sugar testing eighty per 
cent., drawing a bounty of $1.75, will only make 
eighty-eight pounds of sugar testing ninety per 
cent. This means a loss of twelve pounds to draw 
one cent in bounty. Syrup boiling at 219 degrees 
will test eleven pounds to the gallon. At 220 
degrees erystals will begin to form. These rules 
sannot help but be of value to every sugar maker. 
Even if syrup instead of sugar is the object, these 
rules will be a great help, being the first ever 
published on the subject. 


as 


season 


WYOMING—No. 38, pages 32. The sugar beet is 
receiving considerable attention at the Wyoming 
Station. It is claimed that the dry autumn causes 
all plants in the Arid Region to ripen, with large 
stores of starch and sugar in root and bulb, fora 
rapid growth the coming spring. The cultivated 
tendency of the beet to store up sugar is thus 
increased. Irrigation in early summer causes a 
rank growth of foliage, which, in turn, elaborates 
a large per cent. of sugar. Seventy analyses of 
sugar beets, grown in various parts of Wyoming, 
yielded an average of nearly sixteen per cent. of 
sugar, with a maximum of over twenty-two per 
cent. The alkali soils do not seem to lessen the 
richness of the irrigated sugar beet. The experi- 
ments of 1891, at the Station, show that Wyo- 
ming can grow rich sugar beets, and can make 
part of the three billion pounds of sugar, annually 
used in the United States, and next season it will 
extend its tests, and urgently requests that far- 
mers plant sugar beets under the direction of the 
Station, and report results. It looks very much as 
if we were soon to produce all of our own sugar. 
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How to Get a Flock of Good Sheep. — A cor- 
respondent, 8. D. Knapp, Bradford Co., Pa., wishes 
to start a good flock of Cotswold sheep. ‘Ido not 
eare,” he writes, **for pedigree or registry, as I do 
not want them for show, but for practieal use.” It 
is not necessary, if the object is to raise sheep and 
lambs merely for the butcher and for wool, to buy 
pure bred Cotswold ewes. Select some good com- 
mon ewes and use a pure bred Cotswold ram. You 
will soon have a fine flock of sheep. just as good 
for all practical purposes as if you started with 


pure bred ewes. 


German Peat Moss. — Oliver Kindal]. Ontario 
Co., New York, desires information about the 
most economical methods of using German peat 
moss. Make a bed eight inches deep. Keep it 
¢lean by raking out the dung and wet moss very 
frequently, and turn over with a fork daily. A 
three-tined wooden stable fork is best and safest 
when the animals are inthe stable. Do not remove 
the moss from the stable until too wet for cleanly 
tt may be dried in the sun and re-used, but 
it is so valuable as a fertilizer that it need be 
retained only so long as it keeps the stable clean 


use. 


and dry. 


Soft Florida Phosphates.—C. R. C., Lake City, 
Fla., writes us: * Will nitrate of soda be likely 
to make grapes watery, tender and liable to be 
damaged by four or six days’ transportation ? 
Will the soft Florida phosphates containing fifty 
to seventy per cent. of phosphate of lime be as 
good as the nitrate? They can be had at 5 per 
ton.” You should use nitrate and phosphate. “ne 
will not take the place of the other, any more 
than a nail will take the place of a board. Try 
half a ton of phosphates and two hundred pounds 
of nitrate per aere on your vines, and we thin’: 
they will be likely not only to increase the v'~... 
and size of the grapes, but the quality 7's0. Sow 
them as soon as the vines commence to grow in 
the spring, never late in the growing season, If 
applied late, the nitrate would be likely to retard 


ripening. 


Neck Cradle. — John Connor, Ulster Co., New 
York, writes of the trouble he has had with a 
horse that had a sore hip, because of the invet- 
erate habit of biting it, which aggravated the 
trouble to an alarming extent. The remedy is to 
take twelve or fifteen small, round sticks about 
eighteen inches long, tie them near each end by a 
stout cord two or three inches apart. This con- 
trivanee, tied around the neck, will prevent a 
horse from reaching any part of his body. The 
itching eauses the disposition to bite the sore 
part. This contrivance will prevent the wasteful 
habit of many horses of tearing their blankets or 
removing bandages from the legs. The cradle, if 
properly made, may be constantly worn in the 
stable. 


Fertilizers for Onions on Swamp Land. — 
Aaron Miller, Kosciusko Co., Ind., writes us: 
“What is superphosphate made from? Is there 
more than one grade? At what price can it be 
obtained? Is it safe to rely wholly on nitrate of 
soda and superphosphate to grow onions on 
reclaimed swamp land? Will wood ashes answer 
as well as muriate of potash?” Superphosphate is 
made from ground bones, or from animal char- 
The latter is made by charring bones for 
the use of sugar refiners. It is charcoal made 
from bones instead of wood. It is essentially the 
ashes of bones, and contains all the phosphate of 
lime of the bones. When the sugar refiners have 
used it for some time, they sell it to the manufac- 
turers of superphosphate. Probably, however, 
more than nine-tenths of all the superphosphate 
used for manure is made out of mineral phos- 
phates. It is ground very fine and then mixed 
with sulphuric acid to make the insoluble phos- 
phate into soluble superphosphate. There are 
many grades of it. It is valuable in proportion to 
the amount of soluble phosphorie acid that it 
The manufacturers guarantee that it 


coal. 


eontains. 
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contains a certain percentage of “soluble and 
available’? phosphoric acid. There are several 
hundred manufacturers of it in the United States. 
Write to some of the manufacturers of fertilizers 
who advertise in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Most of them will sell you superphosphate, nitrate 
of soda and muriate of potash, but as a rule, they 
offer a fertilizer of their own mixing, the basis of 
Which in most cases is superphosphate with more 
or less nitrate and potash added. These mixtures, 
as a rule, do not contain ready-formed nitrate, 
because it makes the mixture sticky, and when 
the mixture of superphosphate and nitrate is kept 
for several weeks, there is a loss of nitrogen. For 
this reason it is necessary to buy the nitrate sepa- 
rate, and mix it yourself with the superphosphate 
and potash just before sowing. Unleached wood 
ashes, in proportion to the potash they contain, 
are better than muriate of potash. If you have 
plenty of ashes, you need not buy potash salts. 
We think it entirely safe to rely on fertilizers to 
grow onions on a reclaimed swamp. 

Fertilizers for Tomatoes.—C. H. Rowles, Talbot 
Co., Maryland, writes us: “I am desirous of using 
fertilizers, especially nitrate of soda in a market 
garden, and also on tomatoes, Which are one of our 
principal crops. 
the business ?” On land whieh has been used for 
gardening and which has been heavily manured 
for some years, nitrate of soda often produces 
astonishing effects, especially on early crops on 
sandy land. But asa rule, it should not be used 
alone. In our own practice we use it mixed about 
half and half with superphosphate. For tomatoes 
we use about two hundred pounds of superphos- 
phate and two hundred pounds of nitrate per 
Sow it at the time of setting out the plants 
less than eighteen inches on all 
Do not throw any of the fertil- 
Experiments 


acre. 
on a space not 
sides of the plant. 
izer on the leaves of the plants. 
at the New Jersey Experiment Station have shown 
that nitrate of soda is a very profitable fertilizer 
for tomatoes. Harris’s essay on hitrate of soda 
contains full directions for the application of 
nitrate on tomatoes. 


“ertilizers for Tobacco. — A Clermont Co., O.. 
correspondent should use say 250 pounds per acre 
each of nitrate of soda and of plain superphos- 
phate for tobacco on his limestone hillside that 
has carried a heavy crop of clover for three years. 
An equal quantity of sulphate of potash (not 
muriate) or better still of cotton-hull ashes, is also 
necessary unless your soil is rich in potash, as 
tobacco is a great feeder on this element. Al] 
should be broadeasted and harrowed or bushed in. 
The value of potash on barley leaf is emphasized 
by these results at the Kentucky Experiment 


Station : 
Value of 


Tobacco Tobacco 
j Per Acre. Per Acre. 
he RNS os os do cs do sss o es oan 1,160 Ibs. S 67.20 
2. 160 lbs. nitrate of soda........ 1,610 138.40 
3. 160 lbs. sulphate of potash, 160 
ibs. nitvate of 8oda............. 1,810 190.45 
4. 320 lbs. superphosphate, 160 
Ibs. sulphate potash, 160 Ibs. 
2,000 * 201.20 


nitrate Of SOUR... 165. ssseseceecase 

It will be seen that the potash not only increased 
the yield, but it also improved still more the 
quality of the tobacco. On Plat 1, without manure, 
there was no *“ bright”? tobacco; with nitrate alone 
there was 230 pounds of bright; on Plat 3, with 
potash added to the nitrate, there was less 
bright tobacco, or 199 pounds per acre; but on 
Plat 4, where superphosphate was used with the 
nitrate and potash, the yield of bright tobacco 
was 310 pounds per acre. Dry, sifted moss may be 
useful in lightening up a heavy soil for a tobaeco 
seed bed, but if horse manure was applied in the 
first place, it is unnecessary to bother with it. 
Burning a pile of brush and cornecobs on it is a 
good way to warm, lighten and enrich the spot 
intended for a seed bed. 


Government Warehouses, Loans, Ete. — H. C. 
Campbell, Washington Co., Kan., asks us: (1) 
Does the United States build warehouses for 
storing whiskey, and pay for looking after it out 
of the United States treasury. Yes, Uncle Sam 
either builds or rents warehouses in which to 
store the whiskey made by distillers, and he also 
employs men to look after the said whiskey, pay- 
ing them wages out of the United States treasury. 
This is the biggest speculation and the most 
profitable business that our uncle ever engaged 
in, for he makes a cool hundred million or more 


Can you give me an insight into » 
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annually out of it, and those who drink Whiskey 
pay the bill, and those who do not, never 4 cent 
(2) Does the government loan money to National 

i 


banks for one to two per cent.? The United States 


government does not loan money to national banks 
for two per cent. nor to any one else, for it is hot 
in the money lending business. (3) In ease a gov- 
ernment bank fails and pays its depositors fifty 
cents on a dollar, does the government lose by 
such a failure? We do not know of any “gover. 


ment banks,” and are not aware that the gover. 
ment runs any such risks as it might doin attempt. 


ing to do a banking business. The government 


does issue greenbacks to certain banks upon the 
deposit of government bonds as security for their 


redemption, but there is no monopoly or favorite. 
ism in this scheme, and you and your neighbors 


ean start a national bank on the same footing as 
our city banks, if you choose to do so. 


Ailing Chickens.—A. J. Gross, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has ailing chickens whose symptoms hie 
describes as follows: ‘They begin to mope around, 
lose their appetite, seemingly only their meat and 
bone rations. This condition lasts only about 
three or four days. Then they don’t eat anything, 
drop their heads nearly to the ground, hump their 
back, let their tail and wings drop, while a kind 
of mucous discharge—quite clear and thin—drops 
occasionally from their bill, and in from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours they are dead.” We sus- 
pect from this description that the chickens are 
suffering from indigestion —which would produce 
all of the described symptoms. As a preventive, 
use plenty of grit, broken flint, pounded glass, or 
erockery ware. it is difficult to cure a sick chicken 
with this disease, but the best measure in attempt- 
ing todo so is to pour a gill of tepid water down 
the throat, then work the crop with the hands 
and afterwards hold the chicken by the legs, head 
down, and press out the water. Repeat the opera- 
tion. Then remove the chicken to a place by 
itself, keep grit before it and a little soaked bread 
for twenty-four to forty-eight hours, afterwards 
feed as usual. This procedure will sometimes 
effect a cure. 


Record of Turkey Eggs.—J, F. McClusky: We 
cannot give the highest record of laying for a 
turkey, but the hen which laid one hundred and 
twenty-three eggs from the 9th day of April to the 
26th day of October must be pretty near high- 
water mark. If this record can be beaten, we 
should be glad to learn of it. 


Mushroom Manure for Grass Land. —S. S$. 
Jessup, Rockland Co., N. Y.: Old mushroom 
manure is a capital topdressing for a grass field; 
indeed, it is in much demand for lawns because it 
is so well rotted, short and loose; hence, so easily 
spread evenly over the ground. And as it is clean 
from sticks, stones, wire and other dirt of this 
nature, there is no danger in that direction to the 
mowers in summer. Twenty-five tons to three 
acres is a very liberal topdressing. Were it 
applied late in the fall, this would not be too 
much, but later in the season, and on steep, sloping 
land, less would suffice. It should be applied as 
soon as possible. 


A String of Poultry Queries Answered.—H.B. 
Hillyer, Bell Co., Texas: The dampness. which 
comes from the rain falling and remaining upon 
black, waxy land is liable to give chickens colds, 
and as a cold is usually the beginning of some 
form of the disease called roup, it may be 
regarded as having a tendency to produce roup. 
Chickens affected with colds, sneezing, discharges 
at the nostrils and in some cases quite offensive 
to the smell, but not accompanied by canker it 
the mouth or swelling of the head, are probably 
suffering from an aggravated form of catarrh, but 
roup may be no more at times—the swelling of the 
head and the canker in the mouth not being neces 
sary to constitute some forms of roup. Kerosene 
in the mouth, and bromide of potassium in the 
water having been tried without success, the lack 
of success may have been due to the continuance 
of the cause, but better remedies could be tried. 
When colds appear, give a two-grain pill of 
quinine night and morning, and relief will prob- 
ably be afforded. Access to a lot in which a horse 
and three cows are kept would not be likely 
cause the fowls to have roup. If the chickens are 
fat and simply have a discharge at the nostrils, 
but otherwise appear to be well, they are, in all 
probability. fit for food, but if there is a decided 
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discharge from the nostrils, offensive in character 
and accompanied, as such discharges usually are, 
py a feverish condition of the body, and with 
more or less loss of flesh, we should not like to 
sellor eat them. A chicken suffering from a cold 
and with no other disease about it, is unquestion- 
ably suitable for eating, but one with a clear case 
of roup is fit only for fertilizing the soil. 





Droopy Turkeys.—E. B. Wilder, Salt Lake Co., 
Utah, thus describes the ailment of his turkeys: 
They appear “droopy” at the first stage, sitting 
down a good part of the time, and finally die, but 
eat corn, Wheat and scraps occasionally. From 
this meager description of symptoms, it is impossi- 
ble to tell what the trouble is. It may be some 
bowel difficulty, or indigestion, or lice. We should 
look first at the droppings to see their character, 
then for lice. Remove sick birds, clean the prem- 
ises, give a little tincture of iron in the water, and 
feed only sound wheat for a while; if lice are 
present, destroy them by use of Persian insect 
powder. This is advice at a venture, but the best 
that can be given under the circumstances. 





Value of Hard Wood Ashes. — D. B. Harris, 
Erie Co., Pa.: Good hard wood ashes at twelve and 
a half cents per bushel are cheap as a fertilizer, 
hut three barrels is scarcely enough per acre for 
potatoes, even with one barrel of raw bone and 
ninety pounds of plaster. Apply twenty-five or 
thirty bushels of the ashes broadcast this spring, 
and then use two barrels of bone or, what would 
be better, superphosphate of lime in the hills or 
drills and see if you cannot get a better yield of 
tubers. An application of land plaster may prove 
beneficial, but not less than three or four hundred 
pounds should be used, and this applied just as 
the plants are appearing above ground. We do 
not approve of mixing ashes, bone or superphos- 
phates and plaster unless a large quantity of dry 
muck or loam is incorporated with the compost. 
Asarule, ashes had better be applied alone than 
mixed with any other kind of fertilizer. 





Dehorning Cattle.— Charles Thompson, Knox 
Co.. Tenn.: When the horn can be felt to be mova- 
ble in the ealf will be the best time to dehorn. 
The shells of the horns, like human nails, are 
secreted by the skin, but the bony horn by the 
periosteum that covers the bone of the skull. The 
knife should lay open the skin over the coming 
horn and remove the horn. Then to prevent the 
srowth of the bony part, the hot iron must be 
applied so as to destroy the periosteum and bony 
growth. If dehorning grown cattle is resorted to 
the root of the horn should be rendered insensible 
to pain by spraying with ether or some other anes- 
thetic, then the horn may be sawed off near the 
head. Persulphate of iron in solution, an ounce 
totwo ounees of water, should be applied with a 
thick fold of eotton cloth or lint, firmly bound 
over the cut horn. 





foot Cellar Under a Barn.—Samuel 8. Budd, 
Gloucester Co., N. J., desires to know if a root cel- 
lar under the front of a barn, where animals are 
stabled, produces any injurious effeets upon them, 
It is the most convenient place for a root-cellar. 
But if rotten roots are kept near domestie animals 
it might prove harmful, as it would be a hotbéd 
for disease-germs to thrive in. A convenient cel- 
lar dug into a dry side hill, or where there is no 
fear of water, excavated upon level ground from 
two to three feet, and the frame covered with 
straw and earth so thickly as to keep out frost and 
rain, is probably the best. The earthis the natural 
covering, and a perfect disinfectant. It should be 
roomy so as to wheel a barrow in and out. A 
cellar that compels one to stoop is uncomfortabie 
and expensive. 





Do Sheep Learn their Names?—L. Rawson, 
Queens Co., N. Y.: Almost every domestie animal 
is capable of a degree of education. To teach 
young animals their names even, requires pa- 
tience, perseverance and uniform kindness. Dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly pronounce the name, 
which should be short and simple, to the animal 
with gentle caressing, and afterward give some 
choice morsel of food. If this instruction is prop- 
erly and persistently followed up. a dog, eat, 
sheep, pig, cow or horse, can be called out from its 
fellows at will. Thus the advantage of proper 
education of animals will save us many steps, 
and secure from the wildest and most spirited 
animals perfect submission. In Oriental countries 


| 








sheep are named and taught their names by the 
shepherd who has time and knows the conven- 
ience it gives. ‘*And the sheep hear his voice, 
and he calleth his own sheep by name, and lead- 
eth them out.” As it was then, soit is now in all 
countries where professional shepherds keep the 
flocks in wild sections of country where wolves 
prowl. The simple sheep, with but little intelli- 
gence, learn to depend upon the protection of the 
shepherd. 





Curing Meat.—H. Baldwin, Queens Co., N. Y., 
finds the following recipe for curing meat reliable 
at all times: To one gallon of water take one and 
one-half pounds of salt, one-half pound of sugar, 
one-half ounce of saltpeter, one-half ounce of car- 
bonate of potash. In this ratio the pickle can be 
increased to any quantity required. Boil these 
until all the scum rises, then skim it off. Pour the 
hot pickle into a tub to cool, then pour it over the 
meat. The meat must be weighted down to insure 
its being kept covered. Meat should be slightly 
sprinkled with saltpeter to remove the surface 
blood, and rinsed in cold water and laid to drain. 
In this way, two days after slaughter, the meat is 
put in pickle clean and neat. Blood is the taint- 
ing element. By following this method the meat 
will be always uniformly sweet, delicate, and of 
good color. Thin, lean meats only require to re- 
main in pickle a few days when they may be used 
for cooking. Corned beef three tosix days. Ham, 
bacon, chops and shoulders designed for smoking 
may be left in pickle four weeks, and smoked from 
a week to ten ‘days. 

Time for Planting Fodder Beets.— The great- 
est mistake in growing beets or mangels for stock 
is in planting them late. Put the seed in at the 
same time you sow the oats, and you will have far 
better results and get the start of the weeds. 





Fall and Spring Plowing. — E. Worthington, 
Ontario, Can.: With light sandy soil fall plowing 
is no benefit, and in some cases it may prove ¢ 
decided injury to the land unless it is desired to 
sow winter grain. We do not advise plowing 
under fine manure at any time, and especially in 
the fall. The proper method is to plow in the 
spring and harrow in the manure, if ordinarily 
fine. If it is coarse, it should be plowed in lightly. 


The Apple Bark Louse.—C. I. Martin, Whitman 
Co., Wash., sends us some diseased apple twigs. 
The insect affecting these is identified by Dr. C. V. 
Riley, United States entomologist, as a species of 
bark louse (Lecanium pyri). Its occurrence upon 
the apple is interesting. Dr. Riley says he has 
only known it to so occur onee, and that was on 


the Pacific Coast. If it is abundant, the best 
remedy that can be applied is to spray with a 
diluted kerosene soap emulsion. This will be 


most effective just after the young have hatched, 
which takes place the latter part of May or the 
early part of June. Dissolve half a pound of ecom- 
mon soap, or Whale-oil soap, in a gallon of water 
and add it boiling hot to two gallons of kerosene. 
Churn the mixture by means of a force pump and 
spray nozzle for five or ten minutes. The emul- 
sion, if perfect, forms a cream whieh thickens 
upon cooling, and should adhere without oiliness 
to the surface of glass. Dilute, before using, one 
part of the emulsion with fifteen parts of cold 
water. 

Reducing Bones on the Farm.—J. P. Newton, 
Hartford Co.. Conn.: The dissolving of bones with 
sulphuric acid cannot be done easily in a small 
way. The safest and easiest manner in which 
bones may be niade available for fertilizers is to 
break them up into coarse pieces with a sledge 
hammer and mix through a heap of fresh horse 
manure. The heap is to be kept moist for about 
two or three months after which time the pieces 
of bone will be found soft and brittle. If the 
whole bones are used, it will require a longer 
time to dissolve them. 





Poudrette.—Charles F. Mulford. Butler Co., O.: 
The proposed seheme for furnishing townspeople 
with earth closets for the purpose of securing a 
supply of night soil for use on your farm, is a good 
project in theory, but we fear that you would not 
find it profitable in practice. It is also suggested 
that we open our columns for the agitation of this 
subject and endeavor to awaken an interest in the 
preservation of this valuable fertilizer which now 
is allowed to go to waste. A few years ago the 
agricultural press teemed with essays on this 





very subject, and some very elaborate works 
appeared in which the manufacture of poudrette 
and the importance of saving night soil was set 
forth with great ability and scientific exactness, 
but somehow the results did not meet expect- 
ations, and of late years our farmers and gardeners 
seem to have lost faith in the supposed value of 
night soil. Perhaps the largely increased facilities 
and output of the various forms of what are called 
commercial fertilizers and their uniform high 
grade has had something to do with the loss of 
interest in night soil, and it is quite probable that 
we can purchase its fertilizing elements in a more 
concentrated and available form and at less cost, 
hence the neglect. 





Driving Away Ants.—A. A. Fink, Essex Co., 
N. J., writes us that he lives near a woodland, and 
the rooms of his house were overrun with large 
black ants. He used powdered borax and sugar, 
mixed together in equal parts, putting the mixture 
in an ordinary pepper box and sprinkling it all 
over the closet shelves and around on the floor. 
This was done four months ago, and the ants have 
not put in an appearance since. 





Rapid Growing Trees. — Charles E. Walling, 
Morgan Co., W. Va., wants to know which is the 
most rapid growing shade tree, and we presume 
without taking into consideration the value or 
beauty of the tree. If the soil is deep and rich, 
we think it would be a close race between the 
Western cottonwood and catalpa. But the charae- 
ter of the soil will have considerable influence 
upon the growth of trees, for on a dry and rather 
poor soil neither of the trees named will grow 
very rapidly nor live to a great for their 
native habitats are low. moist bottom lands of our 
Western rivers. 


age, 


Deer and Rabbits. — Paul Deitz, Suffolk Co., 
N. Y.: We should think a good hunting dog allowed 
to range over your farm at night would afford 
sufficient protection against deer and rabbits. But 
the law will not allow you to shoot the deer and 
sell their meat in the market as you suggest, and 
the open season for rabbits is rather limited, but 
if you and your neighbors suffer too severely 
from the depredation of rabbits, why not try to 
get the law changed? At present, you must feed 
the game for the sole amusement of lawless 
poachers during the few weeks they are permitted 
to roam over the country under the name and 
guise of “sportsmen.” 


Manure Pit.—E. K. Turner, Clearfield Co., Pa.: 
If your soil is firm and naturally compact, you can 
make a pit for holding liquid manure by puddling 
the bottom and sides with good, tough clay applied 
in the consistency of mortar, and then beaten 
down and into the sides with a heavy wooden 
rammer. But on light sand and gravel it may be 
necessary to make a stone or brick pit and have 
the sides and bottom laid with cement. It is 
always a good plan to have the rim of a pit made 
of either hewed or sawed timber to prevent break- 
ing away when filling oremptying the pit. Witha 
good clay bottom and sides there is little danger 
of loss of liquids where the ground is naturally 
firm. Liquid manure may be distributed from a 
tight farm wagon-box, or a large cask may be 
mounted on a wagon, if preferred. Almost any 
country carpenter can construct a liquid manure 
distributor at a small cost for lumber and labor. 





Apple Tree Scale.—J. A. Sanborn, Rockingham 
Co., N. H.: The minute brown scales covering the 
apple twig you send are the well known and 
widely distributed apple tree bark scale (Aspidio- 
tus conchigonnis). This great pest of our apple 
orchards is often called the oyster shell bark louse 
beeause the shell inclosing the insect resembies 
the oyster shell in shape. These insects live by 
sucking the juice from the bark on which they 
rest, and are, therefore, exceedingly injurious, and, 
if left undisturbed, will soon check the growth, 
and eventually kill the most vigorous specimen in 
an orehard. Prune at once all the infested trees 
severely, then about the middle of next June, 
when the young are hatching and moving about 
on the bark to find a resting place, serub and wash 
the trees with soft soap or strong alkaline washes 
of some kind. One pound ef potash dissolved in 
three gallons of water. and applied with a brush 
or swab will kill the young seales. There 1s uttie 
use of applying anything to the oid scaies, as the 
shell is too hard, but the young scales are readily 
destroyed by the use of strong alkaline washes. 








Agricultural Legislation of 1891. 
> 
Those engaged in agricultural and kindred pur- 
suits, and many others who are interested in the 
Will find of great 


farming conditions of the country, 
laws relating to 


value the following index of all 
agriculture and rural pursuits enacted by the leg- 
islatures of thirty-five States and two Territories in 
the year 1891, the month of December. 
New legislation included, and when this is 
in the form of amendments, only clauses 
which add to, or materially change 
ments, are cited. legislation, 
was completed in the closing weeks of 1890 is in- 
this variation from the regular order being 
The 


excepting 
only is 

those 
enact- 
which 


old 


Some also, 


eluded, 


indicated by numerals, 189), in parenthesis. 

index is arranged by topics, these being followed 
in each instance by the names of the State or 
States, with the chapter of the laws of 1891 in 
which the given statute may be found, and, last, 
the date when the measure became law. For 
example, to refer to the opening lines of the 
index, bills establishing agricultural colleges 
became law in Wyoming and Washington, in the 
first State on Jan. 10th. and in the second on 
March 9, 1891. Wyoming’s law will be found in 


Chapter 92 of the statutes of that year, and Wash- 
145. Under the head of agri- 
be found also laws assenting 


ington’s in Chapter 
eultural colleges will 
to the Act of 1890 relating to endow- 
ment of agricultural colleges, and other sub-top- 
The laws of Colorado, Idaho, Ilinois, Mis- 
Montana and Oregon are without chapter 
references to them being made by page 
numbers in parenthesis, for example 
under agricultural colleges, * Assenting to Act of 
Congress,” Colorado passed a law which will 
be found on Page 18 of the 


Congress of 


ics. 
souri, 
numbers. 
inclosed as 
etc., 
laws of that session. 
COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 


AGRICULTURAL 
Agricultural Colleges Establishment — Wyo. 92, 
Jan. 10: Wash. 145, March 9. Assenting to act of 
Congress of 1890 relating to endowment of agricul- 














tural colleges—Ala. 200, Feb. 13; Ark. 130, April 9; 
Cal. 243, March 31; Col. (p. 18), April 6; Ind. (p. 16), 
Jan. 23; Ill. (p. 21 March 20; Mz a 423, June 11; 
Mich. 80, May 15; Minn. 57, April 20; Neb. 52, March 
19: Nev. 59, Mareh 18; N. H. 2, Feb. 13: N. 3 78, 
Feb. 26; N. D. 7, Feb. 21; O. 369. May 4; Ore. (p. 69), 
Feb. 19; Pa. 67, May 20; S. C. 460, Dee. 20 (1890); 8. D. 
3, Mar, 7; 8S. D. 97, Mar. 5; Tenn. 36, Feb. 26: Wash. 
145, Mar. 9: W. Va. 65, Mar. 9; Wyo. 74, Jan. 10. 
State agricultural college. Unlawful to sell liq- 
uors within three-fourths of a mile—N. C. 348, 
Mar. 6. For colored race—N. C. 549, Mar. 9; Del. 


119, May 15. County superintendents ot instruction 
548, 





to ex xamine candidates for admission — N. C, 
Mar. 6. State tax for support of—Col. (p. 388), Mar. 
17. Agricultural experiment station. To make 


analysis of commercial fertilizers—W. Va. 72, Mar. 
18, Establishment—Neb. 4, April 7. Counties may 
levy taxes for securing location of agricultural 
experiment station—O. 242, April 28. 
STATISTICS, COMMISSIONS, ASSOCIATIONS, FAIRS. 
Agricultural statistic m To be gathered by tax 
listers—N. C. 586, Mar. State board of agrieul- 
ture authorized to sole’ and circulate informa- 
tion relating to abandoned farms—Mass. 280, May 4. 
Immigration. Duties of commissioner to be 
performe “ by commissioner of agriculture—N,. C. 
555, Mar. State board of agriculture. Appoint. 
ment we duties. Mo. (p. 35), Mar. 27; W. Va. 101, 
Mar. 17. Creation of new board. Tecintitiesion— 
Ind, Mar. 4. Filling of vacancies in State board 
of agriculture—Me. 94, Mar. 25. Governor to be 


16, 


ex-ofiicio, member of State board of agriculture— 
N. H, 32. Mar. 31. Regulation of fairs, etc.—Ore. 
(p. 132), Feb. 20. Holding State fairs—Ind. 76, Mar. 


Powers 
agricultural 


abolished. 


4. Department of agriculture 
of 


and duties devolved on trustees 
college—Ss. C. 461, Dec. 24 (1890). 





Farmers’ institutes. Maintenance Minn. 156, 
April 22. S. D.61, Mar.7. State board of agricul- 
ture to hold annually at least two farmers’ insti- 
tutes in each county—Me. 18. Feb. 10. Commis- 
sioner of agriculture. Office made elective—Ala. 
522, Feb. 18. To cooperate with officers of State 
fair—Col. (p. 17), April 6. Societies. Formation of 
agricultural districts and associations. State 
econtrol—Cal. 126, Mar. 20. Bounties to agricul- 
tural and industrial fair associations—Wyo. 98, 


Jan. 20. Returns of financial affairs by agricul- 
tural societies claiming bounties—Mass. 124, Mar. 
26. To extend corporate existence of agricultural 
and horticultural societies—N. Y. 10, Feb. 10. 
Agricultural fairs. Games of chance, wheels of 
fortune, ete., forbidden. Parties losing money 9 
have right of action against officers of fair—N. 
209, Mar. 3. Fraudulent entries in competition “a 
premiums at agricultural fairs—Me. 70, Mar. 17. 
Taxes on privileges and amusements remitted to 
agricultural fairs—Ala. 498, Feb. 18. County com- 
missioners may make rer ee and offer 
special premiums—Col. 17), April 6. Farmers’ 
Alliance. Ine peipliann ie b. 17, April 6. 


FERTILISERS DRAINAGE. 
To include investigation of 


SOIL, 
Geological survey 


agricultural resources—Ala. 198, Feb. 6. Phosphate 
deposits. Discovery and entry e beds of navigable 
streams. Royalty to State—N. C. 476, Mar. 9; Fla. 








34, June 9. Board of a a commissioners ; 
powers and duties—s. C. 447, Dec. 23 (1890)); Fla. 34, 
June 9 Analysis of me rtilize rs—Ala. 205, Feb. 1; 


ton—N. C. 9, 
manufacture, 
‘, 468, Dee. 24 


Tax of 25 cents a 
of frauds in 
fertilizers—S. ¢ 


, Mar. 18 
Punishment 
and sale of 





analysis, 
(1890). 
Drains. 
187, July 2; 
struction and repair of drains and water courses 


Establishment and maintenanece—Mich. 
Ind. 115, Mar. 6; Ind. 196, Mar. 7. Con- 


contiguous to State line—Ind. 18, Feb. 20. Drainage 
of agricultural lands into highway ditches. N. Y. 
310, May 4. — of lands for drainage 
purposes—Ore. (p. 47), F b. 18. Underground drain- 
ing of lands. Township trustees to rig drain 
when property owners Cannot agree—O. April 
23. Drainage of wet and overflowed Hs "tee: 
sition of surplus funds—Ind. 107, Mar. 6. Drainage 
of low land, obstruction of N.C. 434, Mar. 
7. Removal of dams—N. C. 500, Mar. 9. Swamp 
ditches, removal of obstructions—Neb. 53, Mar. 28. 
Organization of drainage districts—Wis. 401, April 
23. Lands improperly included in drainage dis- 
triets—Cal. 182, Mar. 31. Notice of meeting of 
boards of equalization, drainage distriets—Cal. 182, 
Mar. 31. Ditehes, allotments for cleaning—Ind. 40, 
Feb. 26. Diteh and water companies may issue 
bonds or mortgage property — Wyo. 88, Jan. 10. 
Proceedings in suit brought to recover tax for 
diteh construction—O. 354, May 1. Construction of 
open ditches for drainage purposes—Wi is. 482, April 
24. Joint county ditches, apportionment of cost of 
cleaning, repairing and enlarging—¢ ). 278, April 25 
County courts may order construction of ditches 
and drains—Ark. 161, April 23. Ditech and reservoir 
companies may extend term of incorporation—Col. 
(p. 96), Mar. 19. 
Reservoirs. 
Col. (p. 97), April 9. 
nish tools, work to 





Construction by diteh ecompanies— 
County commissioners to fur- 
be done by citizens—N. M. 54 
Feb. 24. Levees. Construction of flood gates, 
pumps and elevators—O. 355, May 1. Penalty for 
culting levees and embi mice nts—IIL. (p. 163), June 
18. Cutting or breaking of dikes or dams—Wash. 
69, Mar. 2. Repair of levees for protection of pri- 
vate property—O. 205, April 16. Meetings of pro- 
prietors of meadow, swamp, or marsh lands 
protected dikes or dams—Me. 117, Mar. 28. Organi- 
zation and government of levee districts, to confine 
innavigable running streams to fixed channels— 
Cal. 46, Mar.1. Water. Appropriation for ditches, 
eanals, or feeders of reservoirs. Filing statement 
of work necessary to secure priority of right—N. M. 
71, Feb. 26. Appropriation of water for irrigation, 
mining, ——— or public water works— 
Wash. 142, Mar. County commissioners to repair 
headg ates of water W: ws in certain cases—O. 23: 
April 23. Land and water corporations miay div ide 
property among stockholders—Cal. 247 “Mar. 3 

Diversion and ee ition of water for indus- 
trial uses—Kan. Mar.10. Landowners may lay 
pipe lines eg water within line of public road. O. 





133, 


279, April 2 Punishment for obstructing streams 
—Ore. (p. 1, Feb. 20. Disposal of seepage waters— 
Kan. 133, Mar. 10. Water appropriated for domes- 


tic purposes shall not be used for irrigation—Col. 


(p. 402), April 1. Water rights and lands, towns 
and cities may purcehase—Col. (p. 385), April 2. 
Water districts. Constitution ana government— 
Wyo. 8, Dee. 22 (1890). 


Water commissioners. Appointment and duties 
—Wyo. 8, Dec. 22 (1890). Irrigation, formation of 
districts, regulation—N. D. Mar. 7. Creating 
office of State superintendent of irrigation and 
forestry, duties—N. D. Mar. 7. Irrigation dis- 
tricts, organization and government—Nev. 92, } 

23. Creation of irrigation distriets—Kan. 1 
10. Regulation—Cal. 127, Mar. 20; Cal. 128, Mar. 20. 
Election of boards of directors of irrigation dis- 
tricts—Cal. 127, Mar. 20. Assessments for improve- 
ments, irrigation districts—Cal. 128, Mar. 20. Board 
of railroad commissioners to have same powers in 
relation to irrigation companies as in relation to 
railroad companies—Kan. 153, Mar. 10. Rate of 
charges for water ee d from irrigation com- 
i x Mar. 10. Appropriation of water 
for irrigation and other purposes—Ore. (p. 62), Feb. 
Mode of obtaining right of 


75, 


76, 














18. Irrigating ditches. 
ae ee Mar.6. Artesian wells, regu- 
lation—Kan. 133, Mar. 10. Sinking by townships 


for nein yp" Irpose s, issue of bonds therefor—S. D. 
80, Mar. 9, N. D. 33, Mar. 11. To encourage construe- 
tion by ora ate parties and corporations—N. D. 34, 
Mar. Village councils may provide for drainage 
from ‘atten wells—O. 309, April 29. Swamp and 
overflowed lands Sale by State—Ark. 241, April 9. 
What lands are swamp and overflowed—Cal. 157, 
Mar. 31; N. C. 302, Mar. 4. Reclamation of lands, 
Powers cof trustees of districts —Cal. 229, Mar. 31. 
Reclamation of districts, unpaid assessments pay- 
able in installments—Cal. 211, Mar. 31. 
HORTICULTURE, 
VINEYARDS. 





BOARD OF BLIGHTS, 
INSEC 


Wild animals. 


PESTS, 


Ts, 


Bounties for killing wolves, pan- 


thers, Mexican lions, tigers, leopards, wild cats, 
catamounts, and jack rabbits — Tex. 100. Gray 
wolves and mountain lions—N. M. 38, Feb. 17. 


Lynxes, wild cats, timber walsen, bears, panthers, 
and mountain lions—Ari. Mar. 9; Mont. (p. 274), 
Mar. 7. Covotes—Cal. 198, albage gs N. D. Ti, Mar. 13: 
Tex. 100. Division of bounty on wild animals 
killed by other than the person in pursuit—Ore. 
(p. 181), Feb. 21. Bounty for gophers—Nev. 39, Mar. 
i3. English sparrows, bounty for killing—Il1. (p. 
201), June 23. State board of agriculture to provide 


against spreading of the gypsy moth—Mass. 210, 
Apr. 17. 
State board of horticulture, appointment and 


duties with reference to infected fruit and trees— 
Ore. (p. 174), Feb. 21; Wash. 9, Feb. 16. Duties of 
State board of horticulture in relation to hops and 


_. |M 





AR ‘H, 


er 
es 


Horticultural com- 


Mar. 7 


hop plants—Wash. 100, 


Inissioners, appointment for counties, duties, 
destruction of insect pesis—Ida. (p. 182), Mar, 13 
County horticultural commissions—Cal. 177, M: - 


3 IE Ari. 26, Mar. 6; N. M. 61, Feb. 26. 

Bees, appointment of county inspectors, suppres. 
sion of infectious disease—C ol. (p. 41), April 6. 

Import: ution of parasites and predaceous insects 
—Cal. 194, Mar. 31. Experimental station to con- 
duct experiments for destruetion of — ‘h bugs 
by contagion or infeection—Kan. 118, Mar. Inspec. 
tion of orehards under direction of “et horti- 
cultural oe ee ee al. 188, Mar. 31; Ari, 6 
Mar. 6. N. M. Feb. 26. icra! 

“ Yellows.’ 7 nlawful to keep infected trees, oy 
to sell fruit, appointme nt and duties of ee 4 


sioners—Mich. 158, June 24; Del. 282, May 6: P; 117 

May 26. ; eerie 
Noxious weeds, manner of destroying—N., D, 91, 

Mar. 6. Highway officers may cut down noxious 





weeds on railroad lands—Mich. 16, Mar. 
seers of nighways ex-officio ¢ ommissioners of nox. 
ions weeds—Wis. 217, April 11. Requiring graye} 
and plank road companies to cut and destroy nox- 
ious weeds—Mich, 160, June 24. Milkweed. Déstrue- 
tion, duty of highway overseer, penalty for 
selling seed—Mich. 93, May 22. 


Over- 


CROPS. 


Relief commission. State aid to needy eee 
in regions affected by drouth—Neb. 8 Feb, ¢ 
State boards for purchase of seed, grain and ne 
plies—Neb. 39, Mar. 5. Purchase by counties of 
food, fuel, seed grain and feed for destitute f; irm- 
ers, such supplies to be sold at cost, and notes for 
three years, interest, at seven per cent., to be 
taken in payme nt—Ne b. 40, Mar. 24. C ountie S may 
issue bonds for seed grain and horse feed required 
in raising crops, purchasers from counties to give 
notes payable in five years, interest at seven per 
cent .— Neb. 41, Mar. 24. State board of 1: tilroad 
commissioners to purchase seed grain, and appor- 








tion it to counties, County Commissioners to sel) 
same to needy farmers, taking notes at six per 
cent. after maturity—Kan. 129, Mar. 4. County 


commissioners to purchase seed grain for needy 
farmers with State appropriation—<( ‘ol. (p. 37) Mar. 
3. Townships may issue bonds to procure seed for 


needy farmers—N. D. 39, Mar. 4.) Foreclosure of 
liens for seed grain furnished by counties—N., D. 
112, Mar. 11. Redemption of bonds issued to pro- 
cure seed grain by counties—N. D. 113, Mar. 9 
Landlort’s lien on crops—Wash. 75, Mar. 3. Collec- 


— of money on farm produce as storage—Ala. 


183. Feb. 6. 
Vineyards. Growers of grapes may _— and 
sell wine without license—Pa. 173, Jane 2. Garden 


Misdemeanor to sell in pac rege s not snared 
, Mar. 


seed. 
With year in which grown—N. C. 


DAIRY. 
bureau, establishment — Mass. 412 
dairy commissioner, office abol 
87), Mar. 9. State dairy and food 
» required to give bonds—O. 66, Mar, 


State dairy 
June 11. State 
ished—Col. (p. 
commissioner 


4. State dairy protective association to provide 
means for enforcement of State and U.S. laws— 
Del. 176, May 11. Dairy products, deception in sale 
and use of imitations—Wis. 165, April 6. Imitation 
butter—Mass. 58, Mar. 10; Mass. 412, June 11; Minn. 

April 21; Wash. 69, Mar. 2. Imitation cheese— 
Wash. 69, Mar. 2. Use of imitation butter and 


cheese by employers furnishing food to employes 
—wN. Y. 140, April 7. Manufacture and sale of cheese 
—Wis. 264, April 17. Oleomargarine must be col- 
ored pink—W. Va. 8 Feb. 16. Prohibiting use of 
any substitute for butter in any State institution 
—Mich. 45, April 29. Sale of imitations of lard—Pa 
186, June 8. Milk dairies, license, regulation and 
inspection — Mo. (p. 163), April 18. Analysis of 
samples of milk where adulteration is charged— 
N. J. 210, April 14. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Domestie animals. Penalty for giving false pedi- 
gree or false certificate of sale—Tex. 64, April 13; 
O. 55, Mar. 2. Certificates of pedigree of improved 
livestock—N. D. 117, Mar. 6. Obtaining by false 
representation—N. C. 94, Jan. 10. Pedigrees of 
animals used for breeding must be registered— 
Tenn. 148, Mar. 20. Corporations for improving 
breeds of domestic animals—N. Y. 213, April 20. 
Misre oe nting pedigree of breeding animals— 


Wash. PT es Sek oc OS N.C. 94, Jan. 10; 
Te mn i48, Mar. 20, Licensing of stallions—Ne v. 42, 
Mar. 14. Lien in favor me ~~ of stallions, jacks 


and bulls—Cal. 86, Mar. 11; N. D. 117, Mar. 6. Lien 
- issue of stallions vith jae ks—Wis. 388, April 22. 
Colts liable for service of sires, description and 
pedigree of stallions to be posted—Del. 259, May 
11. Hides of animals killed to be held subjec t 10 
inspection—N. M. 45, Feb. 21. To prohibit branding 
of horses, mules, and cattle during certain seasols 
of the year—N. D. 41, Feb. Branding, stealing, 
killing, maiming or driving of livestock belonging 
to another—N. D. 42, Mar. 9. Obstruetion of high- 
ways by driving Stock, ete.—Wash. 69, Mar. 2; Ore. 
(p. 74), Feb. 20. “Lien on livestock of persons feed- 
ing and caring for the same—Wash. ved Mar. 4. To 
their 


2. 


forbid driving of livestock fron range — 
Wash. 12, Feb. 19. Larceny of livestock — Col. 
(p. 130), April 1. Punishment for alte +s marks 


and brands on livestock—Nev. 45. Mar. 

Dogs. Taxing and registration. Se tai dogs. 
Stealing or injuring registered dogs, fund for 
indemnity of owners of sheep, swine and cattle 
killed or injured—Ind. 195, Mar. 5. Penalty for 
refusal to pay dog tax—O. 368, May 4. Lice onsing of 
dogs, injuries to sheep and other animals by dogs— 

‘H. 60, April 11. Punishment of owners of vicious 
ng liability for injuries to stock—Wis. 218. April 
13. Killing or injuring of dogs—Wis. 358, April 22 

Sheep. Dealers in sheep required to adopt brand 


(Continued on Page 206.) 
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“RECIPROCITY! 


Try it on your hogs by feeding Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy and 


HOGS WILL RECIPROCATE, 






DR. JOSEPH HAAS’ 
| WILL INSURE HOGS 


a "WHEN FED MY REMEDY, 
is WRITEFOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
= OR MERCANTILE AGENCY. 





Hog and pouty ‘Peaeay 


(Used successfully for 14 years.) 


DREVENTS DISEASE. ARRESTS DISEASE. 
STOPS COUGH. DESTROYS WORMS. 
PRODUCES PORK, HASTENS MATURITY. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
RICES , 25-lb cans, $12 50; $2.50, $1.25 and 50c a pack 
P * age. Largest are cheapest. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention, 
Write for Testimoniais. Send 2c stamp for “ Hogology,’ 
a6f-page pamphlet on swine. f Meution this paper. } 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ing healthy and — pork rapidly at least | 





Have No Equal. 


A.tcock’s Porous PLASTERS are unapproachable in 
curative properties, rapidity and safety of action, and are 
the only reliable plasters ever produced. : 

They have successfully stood the test of over thirty years’ 
use by the public ; their virtues have never been equalled by 
the unscrupulous imitators who have sought to trade upon 
the reputation of ALtcock’s by making plasters with holes 
in them, and claiming them to be “ just as good as 


POROUS 


AL LcO CKS PLASTERS 


stand to-day endorsed by not only the highest medical 
authorities, but by millions of grateful patients who have 
proved their efficacy as a household remedy. 





| 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask 
for ALLCOCK’s, and let no solicitatior. or explanation induce you to accent 
a substitute. 











CS PHARTSHORNS side lls 


Beware of Imitations, 
TICE 
asp GA B EI L 
OF 


THE GENUINE 


<CHARTSHORN) 
JONES’ SCALES 


THE BEST 
© FUIskY WARRANTEDo= 


5 Ton Scaces $60Freicut Pai 
JONES BINGHAMTON, NY. | 


aa a TIONS FREE—Apply_ to 
=. H. B. CLARKE, Box 55, 









NO 



































UNITARIAN 


Rochester, N. 








| SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD AND DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 
| H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO,, 


Sole Manufacturers of H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, Sheathing, Building Feit, Asbestos 
Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire Proof-Paints, etc. 


VULCABESTON Moulded Piston-Rod Packing Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, etc. 


Established 18«8, 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


= A. ce eee SS 


If you are in need of Roofiing do not fail to examine the merits of the 


H. W. Smith Patent Steel Folded Lock Seam. 


| The oldest in the World. Ask your dealer for tt and if he does not handle it, 
address us for samples, prices, ete, 
THE CANTON STEEL ROOFING CO., Canton, Ohio. 














There is nothing that may 
-ot happen to a thin baby. 

There is nothing that may 
,ot happen to a man who is 
losing his healthy weight. 

We say they are “poor.” 
Th ey are poorer than we at 

st suspect. 

Do you want almost all 
chat is known of the value of 
plumpness told in a way to 
commendto you CAREFUL LIV- 
mvc—and Scott’s Emulsion of 
ced-liver oil if you need it. 

A book on it free. 

Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
gileeall druggists everywhere Go, $1» 


& 





“ACME” Pulverizing Harrow Glod Crusher and Leveler, 


PRICE about same as an ordinary 
Drag. 






CHEAPEST Riding \' 
Harrow on Earth. 


PDE - 


It will Cat, Lift, Turn, Crush, 
Pulverize, Level and Smooth; in 
fact, do the “whole business” 
from start to finish in one oper- 
ation. 





Sent on trial to be returned at 
my expense if not satisfactory. 





Extra parts for all styles Acme 
Harrows at reasonable prices. 


<<a 


| Sole Manufacturer DUANE H. NASH Millington, N. J. 








N. B. I deliver free c on hoard at distributing depots. 


Mention this Paper. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, | 
ip t's. and Parlor. Catalogue free. ' 
§. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. | 











AYS: Speakers, and Books for Bag sn and social 
entertaininents. Send 


cotalogmn. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. THiCAGO. 
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(Continued from Page 204.) 
and have it registered—N. C. 149, Feb. 20. Wool, 
facilities for marketing and shipment—N., D. 127, 
Feb. 26. Hogs, forbidden to run at large—N. M. &4, 





Feb. 26; Ari. 95, Mar. 19. Goats, forbidden to run 
at large — Ari. 95, Mar. 19. Restraining domestic 
geese from running at large—Mo. (p. 44), Mar. 17. 


Domestic animals prohibited from running at large 
in cities, towns, and villages—lIll. (p. 5), June 16. 
Working, riding, or driving of horses or mules 
found at large, without consent of owner—Wyo. 
67, Jan. 


Fence, aly mode of building—Tenn. 92, Mar. 30; 


Ind 178, Mar. 9. Township trustee to build or repair 
ee fene Sines ee 178, Mar. Destruction of 
fences, crops and buildings iaciapes a felony, 
unlawful fencing of land—N. M, 65, Feb. 26. County 


eourts may establish fencing districts and appoint 
fencing boards, assessment of costs — Ark. 158, 
April 15. Penalty for not closing gates—Nev. 36, 
Mar. 13. Fencing across unmeandered streams— 
Wash. 120, Mar. 7. Barbed-wire fence. mode of 
building—W. Va. 64, Mar. 9. Forbidden in fencing 
railroads—N. Y. 367, May 12. Hedge fences re a ct 
to be cut and trimmed down each year—lInd. « 
Feb. 26. 








FORESTRY. 

Supervision, State land agent to be forest com- 
missioner, duties of the office—Me. 100, Mar. 25. 
Creating office of State superintendent of irrigation 
and forestry, duties—N. D. 76, Mar.7. Logs, regula- 
tion of booming and rafting—Ark. 60, Mar. 21. 
Improvements in streams used for logging—Wash. 
120, Mar. 7. Injury to logging tlumes—Wash. 124, 
Mar. 7. Cutting down or girdling of trees—Wash. 
69, March 2. Driving of nails, spikes, ~ bolts into 


logs intended to be sawed—Me. 69, Mar. 17. 
GAME. 
Game and fish warden, wardens of game and 
fish may be appointed on written request of 
majority of commissioners of fisheries— Me. 71, 


To be appointed by districts, deputies— 
State office—Wis. 436, April 


March 17. 
Col. (p. 232), April 11. 








24. Game laws, ame ndments — Me. 95, Mar. be : 
Ore. (p. 179), Feb. 21; Nev. 95, Mar. 23; Mich. 12 
June 26; Col. (p. 229), April 16. Preservation, Poco 


agation and protection of game and fish—Minn. 9, 





April 20. Fines and penalties recovered under 
game and fish laws—Me. 126, Mar. 31. Hunting, 
prohibitory notices to be posted on premises 


N. D. 69, Mar. 6. Unlawful hunting, jurisdiction in 


prosecutions, trial by jury—O. 400 May 4. Prohib- 
iting use of dogs in hunting buff: ulo, elk. deer 
antelope, and mountain sheep—N. D. 70, Mar. 7. 
Moose, protection of—Ida. (p. 39), Feb. 6. Deer, for- 


fawn when in spotted ecoat— 
Killing of wild deer—Fla. 40, 
May 19. Killing of deer, ore or mountain 
sheep a misdemeanor—Cal. Mar. . Protection 
of moose, deer, and catibou—s. 1.. 24, Mar. 26. 
Squirrels, killing or having in possession—N. J., 
193, April 14. Rabbit, quail, ruffed grouse, wood- 
cock, plover, snipe, reed bird .rail bird, marsh hen 
—N. J. 143, April 2; N. J. 149, April 2. Construction 
or setting of trap, snare or net adapted for taking 
or killing of game bird, water fowl, hare or rabbit, 
to be presumptive evidence of such constructing 
and setting with intent to take and kill contrary to 
law—Mass. 254, Apr. 28. Game birds, distribution 
and protection by fish and game commissioners— 
Ari. 102, Mar. 19. Woodeock, quail, partridge,grouse, 
duck, snipe, plover, etc.—Wis. 351, April 2 Wilda 
turkey, quail and partridge—F la. 40, May 19. Taking 
or killing of woodeock, grouse, quail, and duck— 


bidding killing of 
W. Va. 107, Mar. 17. 











Mass. 142. Mar. 28. Unlawful to kill wild birds 
other than game birds or to destroy nests or eggs, 
except for scientific purposes — Ind. 87, Mar. 5. 


Antwerp or homing pigeons, shooting on flight a 
misdemeanor—Pa, 62, May 16. Unlawful to entrap, 
shoot. kill, steal or in any way detain—Del. 269, 
April 10. Seagulls, prohibiting taking or killing— 
Ore. (p. 8), Feb. 11; Wash. 15,Feb. 21; Tex. 71, April 13. 
Protection of birds and birds’ eggs—Ore. (p.111),Feb. 
20; Tex. 71, April 13. Protection of plumed birds, 
erane, egret, ibis, curlew, heron—Fla. 41, June 5. 
Unlawful to kill feathered game except in Decem- 
ber—Wash. 149, Mar. . Protection of imported 
game and song birds. . H. 35, April 7. 
FISH. 

Board of tishery commissioners, appointment— 
a. 6, April 15. Fish commisioner, appointment 
and duties—Wyo. 69, Jan. 10, To act as game and 
fish warden—Col. (p. 232), April 11. Establishing 
State fish commission and fish hatechery—Wash. 
129, Mar. 7. Fish, propagation, distribution and 
protection—Wyo. 69, Jan.10. Penalty on owners of 
dams for failure to construct and repair fish lad- 
ders—Cal. 89, Mar. 11. Fishing, entry of gg onl 
ered by navigable waters—N. 532, Mar. Law- 
ful to fish in streams stocked by State or U. S.— 
Mich. 121, June 9. Forbidden taking of fish by use 
of poisonous or stupefying drug, explosives, weirs, 
nets or traps, unlawful to empty sawdust into 
waters, containing food fish, unlawful to sell or 
transport fish taken in waters of State—Cal, (p. 224) 
April 6. Forbidding use of explosives to cateh or 
kill fish—Mont. (p. 25), Mar. 4. To forbid catching 
of fish in lakes covered with ice—II1. (p. 140), June 
18. Unlawful to fish in inland lakes except with 
hook and line—Mich. 159, June 24. Collection of 
moneys from persons and corporations engaged in 








fishing industry—Ore. (p. 43), Feb. 16. Bounty for 
killing seals—Me. Apr. 3. To regulate salmon 


and sturgeon fishing-—Wash. 87, Mar. 6. Only citi- 
zens of the U. S. may take salmon or sturgeon fish 
—Ore. (p. 129), Feb. 20. Trout. protection of—Wash. 











a ne 





ro 


6; Nev. Mar. Catehing or having in 
possession at one time pee than ten pounds of 
brook or speckled trout—N. H. 27, Mar. 31. Killing 
or having in possession at any time trout less than 
six inches in length—Col. (p. 224), April 6. Taking 
of trout between November and April, except sal- 
mon trout taken with rod and line in tide water a 
misdemeanor — Cal. 110, Mar. 17. Protection of 
smelts—N. H. 29, Mar. 31. Shellfish, sale of lobsters 
- ized under law for protection of fisheries—Me. 


95, Mar. 





Mar. 21. Forfeiture of lobsters seized in transit 
pe 99 . 126, Mar. 31. Oysters, planting and taking— 
Ala. 428, Feb. 18; N. C. 338, Mar. 7; Tex. 98. Unlaw- 


ful to anchor boat on private grounds—N. C. 516, 
Mar. 9. Protection of natural oyster beds—Wash. 
150, Mar. 9; Tex. 98. N. C. 11, Jan. 21; N. C. 338, 
Mar. Planting of shells, no ovsters to be caught 
on grounds so pl: united fot two years—Del. 135, May 





14. Establishment of fish and shellfish cultural 
and biological stations—N. J.171, April 4. Author- 
ities of biological stations may fish in public 


waters with dredging apparatus, seines, nets, 
trawls, etc., for purposes of scientific investigation 
—N. J. 171, April 4. 


_———<@- o> - - 


Notable Articles of the Month. 


<> 

Praise for Secretary Rusk.— There is one depart- 
ment under government, says Julian Hawthorne in 
the February issue of Lippincott’s, which directly 
and palpably makes us rich. You put a nickel in 
the slot and pull out a five dollar bank note. This 
is the Department of Agriculture, whose principal 
functions are to inerease the yield from land, to 
cure or prevent diseases of animals and plants, 
and protect these from pests, to widen the range 
of articles of home consumption produced in our 
country, and to enlarge our foreign markets and 
determine what kinds of produce to send abroad. 
Three-fourths of our fruit crop have been saved by 


the methods of spraying promulgated by the 
Department of Agriculture. The adinission of 


American pork and beef to European countries 
has been secured by Secretary Rusk. through his 
energy in extirpating disease and establishing a 
thorough system of inspection. The increased 
value during the past year of exported meats is 
estimated to be 3$150,000,000, while of the 
measures which led toit amounted to about $150,000. 
The Secretary in introducing our 
corn into England and Germany, and he observes 
that an increase in our erop exports of only ten 
per cent. would put $60,000,000 more a year in the 
pockets of our farmers. The value of our 
for 1891 was 8700,000,000 more than it was for 
from measures 


the eost 


is succeeding 


crops 
1890, 


and still further gain will result 
now in hand. Millions of acres of arid landin a 


few years will be covered with the forage grass 
discovered by the Department. The writer pro- 
ceeds to dwell at length upon the great 
work of the Experiment Stations, and closes by 
saying that America can be made a hundred-fold 
as productive, agriculturally as she is now, and 
that Seeretary Rusk is the man to promote and 
accelerate that increase. 


some 


A Great Domain by Irrigation.—Under this 
caption, in the February Forum, Gov. John N. 


Irwin of Arizona argues for private capital, as the 
eonstructing and directing agent in the water 
supply of the arid region, as against federal. state 
or territorial control. Preliminary work, however, 
be done by Congress in defining reservoir 
‘learing up titles and adjudicating questions 
or Territories. Private capi- 
tal will construct the reservoirs and waterways 
and eare for them with less friction than the 
national or state governments, he says, and on the 
whole with greater advantage to the people, but 
unless private capital comes forward soon, they 
will enter upon this work a matter of great 
public concern and necessity. Certain States and 
Territories already seek from Congress a grant of 
all desert lands within their boundaries remaining 
unsold, that they may sell them, and with the 
proceeds build reservoirs and waterways. 

From 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 acres are now farmed 
under canals and ditches, and the cultivable area 
of the whole arid region is estimated at 12,000,000 
The culture of fruit and staple crops under 
irrigation has proved immensely profitable. 
Wheat, oats, rye, barley and potatoes give larger 
yields per acre than in the United, States as a 
whole, and, wheat, rye, barley and potatoes larger 
yields than in the best rainfall districts, which are 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and IMlinois, while 
the money value of the product per acre is 
much larger in the irrigation district than any- 
where else. This, too, in the face of the fact that 
the rainfall regions are supplied with every man- 
ner of appliance and fertilizer, and the irrigation 


must 
sites, ¢ 


as between States 


as 


acres. 


districts are not, the soil and water alone bri Inging 


the results. 


The cost of water per aere ranges from fifty 
cents to three dollars per year, in a general Way, 
according to locality and circumstances, New 
water rights, representing the quanity of wate; 


needed to irrigate a certain quantity of land—ysy 
ally 160 acres—are say at eight dollars per 
aere, Making the original cost of the land about 
eleven dollars an acre, including the government 
cost and the expenses of proving up. Inasmuch 
as the farmer is sure of his crops, ‘weather or 10." 
and can raise almost anything that will grow ip 
the United States or the semi-tropical regions. 
Goy. Irwin pronounces the arid ands the coming 
farm territory. 


sold, 


Defending Speculation in Farm Produets.— 
While it is easy to stigmatise a purchase or sale of 
May wheat inthe preceding Novemberas gambling, 
Henry Clews, a New York banker, in the 
February Lippincott’s, it is difficult to prove such 
a charge. Gambling is betting on hazards, whose 
results are not only not calculated, but cannot be 
caleulated with any certainty. The 
transactions of a board of trade establish prices, 
for the day, of farm products, based on the quota- 
tions of the markets of the world; and they also 
give an opportunity to people who look forward, 
to deal in future supplies at prices based on the 
expectations of crops and consumption. These 
expectations are framed mainly from historica} 
and are always within reasonable limits, 
But the main point of their advantage is this, that 
they all tend to the ultimate purchase of farm 
products, and the average of them all is in the 
direction of the average market price, which is 
established by producers and consumers all over 
the world. In other words there are as many bulls 
as bears,—as many people putting up prices as 
there are people depressing them; and therefore 
the farmer cannot be hurt, matter of 
fact, is not hurt. If he has realized ninety cents 
a bushel, and has the in his pocket, it 
doesn’t matter to him the bulls settle 
with the bears at eighty or the 
With the bulls at a dollar. Prices always tend to 
an average, and always move pursuant 
the market prices of the whole world, which are 
above all manipulation and ov errule all efforts of 
eapital. Boards of trade benefit the farmer by 
checking consumption when the ‘crops are short 
and increasing it when the crops are plentiful or 


says 


degree of 


records, 


and, as a 
money 
whether 
cents, bears settle 


they to 


promise plenty. 


The Needs of English Farmers. — The means 
of providing the agricultural laborer of England 
with that which he most needs, small holdings of 
land, is treated by Lord Thring, in the Nineteenth 
Century. He says that tiny pareels of land of a 
size eminently adapted to the wants of the laborer 
may be brought into the market from time to time 
by arousing the revenue authorities and Board of 
Agriculture. Create district registers of the title 
by making every county council a register office 
for titles and sale office of land, and you have the 
machinery for selling the land. Make the post- 
office an advertising instrument, and their offices 
eollectors of the installments of purchase-money, 
and there arises a complete organization for bring- 
ing home to the peasant a knowledge of the land 
he can buy, and a perception of the easy mode in 
which he can acquire that land, pay the purchase- 
money and deal with it cheaply. 

The agricultural laborer of England finds an 
-arnest advocate in Sir Herbert Maxwell, who, 
the National Review for January, pleads in his 
behalf the need of the Saturday half-holiday. He 
says: “It is a cruel and dangerous error to despise 
the desire for physical and intellectual recreation 
natural to men in all stations; and the well meant 
attempts to found village libraries, to organize 
lectures, choral societies, primrose league /étes for 
the amusement or instruction of the working 
classes will prove futile in so far as farm servants 
are concerned, unless one afternoon in the week 
can be saved for them out of the exigencies of 

agriculture.” 


. Sugar Statistics.—To Messrs. Willett and Gray of 
New York, we are indebted for the figures of con- 
sumption and refining of sugar used in connection 
with the article on the possibilities of the sugar 
industry. 





Liked in Every Respect.—We like the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST in every respect, and wish it 


all possible success. 
>a 


. J. WILCOX, Tioga Co., £ 
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Miss Lettie Huntley 
Is the sister of Mr. W.S Huntley of Cortland, N. Y., a well- 


known carpenter and builder. She says: 


“Dear Sirs: Twelve years ago I began to have 
hemorrhages and four years ago became so low 


that the physicians told me 


There Was No Hope 


and I should soon die. I could not be moved from 
my bed. Under my face were napkins continually 
reddened with blood from my mouth. I could eat 
nothing and had no action of the bowels for a 
The doetors said the cause was ulcers in 
this time my mother said she 
more trial, and asked if I 
Sarsaparilla. I told her it 


week. 
the stomach. At 
wanted to make one 
would take Hood’s 
would be 


A Waste of Money 


but finding it would comfort her, I began taking 
it. Ina few days the bloating began to subside, I 
seemed to feel a little stronger, but thought it 
only faney. Iwas so weak I could only take ten 
drops of Sarsaparilla at first. In two weeks t was 
able to sit up a few minutes every day. Ina month 
I could walk across the room. One day I asked 
what they were to have for dinner, and said I 
wanted something hearty. My mother was so 
happy she cried. It was the 
First Time | Had Felt Hungry 
for Two Years 
I kept on with Hood’s Sarsaparilla and in six 
months was as well as ever in my life. It is now 
four years since I recovered, and I have not hada 
day’s sickness since, nor any hemorrhage. If ever 
ahuman being thanked the good Lord on bended 
knees it was I. I know that Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and that alone, unquestionably Saved my Life.”’ 
Messrs. Sager & Jennings, the well-known druggists of 
Cortland, say that Miss Huntley “is a highly respected 
lady; her statement of what 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has done for her is worthy the highest confidence.” 


Hood’s Pills cure Liver Ills. 





TAPE WORM A radical cure guaranteed by using my 
| es remedy. Forall ages. No poison. No 
starving before taking. Recommended by honest people 
as the best in existence. Send 2 cent stamp for circular. 
Address E. M. SASSE, Specialist for  Tape-Worm, 
Epileptic Pills and Hydrophobia, Taylor, Tex. 





FUOCLOEROAAVOVOESOORROEROAGIEE 
WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


DDD DOYJMMOMMOMM PNM 


She Never 
Laughs. 


r 

And no wonder! She’s all § 

out of order insides She’s§ 

got Impaired Digestion, 

Disordered Liver and a 
Sick Headache, 


BEECHAM’ | 


pe LLS act like magic on all' 

the vital functions, ¢ 
and restore harmony to the entire 
system, 


‘ 

. . 4 
Of all druggists. Price 25% cents a box. ¢ 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. § 
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and 10 Steel Wire used. 
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AERATED OXYCEN 
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Sy” Is the generator of life, and promoter of health. 


ne 





The first great want of men and women is air—air; 
not air that is robbed of its vitality and vigor, but 
with as much ozone as it will carry, pure, uncon- 
taminated; air chiefly Oxygen, in a bath of which 
deadly germs cannot live; air that tones up the 
system and enriches the blood; air that imparts a 
fresh lustre to the eyes and new colorto the cheeks, 
and acts in its miraculous way for the renovation of 
the whole being. AERATED OXYGEN forbids 
the existence of all the deadly parasites that fasten 
on the delicate linings of the respiratory tract and 
SS waste their delicate tissues. 

Write for our FREE BOOK of wonderful cures. We have eminent physicians who may 


be consulted FREE. AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND is Only One-Third the 
price of other Oxygens, and is for sale only by the 


Offices 3 and 4 Central Music Hall Btdg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 













Is the easiest set. most ‘0 
indestructible and only Wi, 
practical iron post made 
for all kinds of wire and metal fencing for farm 


and ornamental purposes. Circulars and prices 


sent on application to 
49 WEST 42d STREET, 
ORK. 


ANCHOR POST C0., NEW ¥ 


Estimates furnished for ornamental railings for office 
or other inclosures. 


HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES AND 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES 








———S EE =z 
BEST IN THE MARKET. 
No. HAVERHILL, N. H., Oct. 26 A 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS: sieaibeiees 
Gentlemen—I am running a No. 144% Baldwin Cutter with 
elevator, carrying at about 75° with the oue-horse power I 
had of you, and it keeps the men busy tofeedit. The 
Power and Circular Saw work splendidly, I think I could 
cut a cord of hard four ft. wood twice in two in 30 minutes. 
Respectfully, F. EASTMAN. 
J.M. GILBERT, of Cornton, Vt., writes: ‘“Ithreshed with 
one of your two-horse machines 4,000 bushels of oats in two 
weeks, 2,100 bushels in one week, and 500 bushels in one day 
All who are interested in Horse Powers, Wood Saws 
or Threshing Machines are invited to write for 50- 
page pamphlet. Free. Address 
. - CRAY’S SONS. 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
P. O. BOX 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 








SS ——S —— 

Onlv Best Seasoned White Oak Slats and Nos. 9 
25 styles, 2 ft. to7 ft. high, 
for all uses). THE BEST FENCE ON EARTH. 
Send order for proof. Look at it; if no Good, no pay. 
Will sell you & rods or 5 miles. 200,000 rods in use. 
Stretchers loaned. We want you to work for us. Write 
quick, naming this paper. 


THE ELLIOTT & REID CO., 


‘ Richmond, Indiana. 
MEN WOMEN BOYS and GIRLS Wanted. New be- 
b] § ginners make from 50c to $1 an hour 
athome. Send your address for samples and full par- 
ticulars to Grand Central Novelty Co., Buffalo, N. Ye 
















“ \@nina Telegraph Operator's 
: ge Work |s Pleasant! 


Pays good wages and leads to the 
highest positions. We teach it 
quickly and start our graduates i» 
railroad or commercial service. 
} Crops are splendid. Railroads are 

very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. WRITE FOR CIR- 
CULARS 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 












\ FAILURE? 


Spraying is @ 
COMPLETE 
SUCCESS 
if you use the 
proper 
Fungicides 


o7 
Insecticides 
at the 


AMMON IAC 
OF ca . COPPER proper time. 


We manufacture all kinds of Fungicides and Insect- 
icides of the best qualities, and put them up in the 
most convenient and economical forms for both dealers 
and users. Our pamphlet—the 

ABC OF AGRICULTURE, 
contains useful and interesting information about , 
the Fruit Garden, the Orchard, and Vegetable Gar- 

den, and how to get g 


GARDEN SEEDS FREE! 


It gives prices and descriptions of Fungicides and 
Insecticides, and the most approved Spraying Pumps 
ani Outfits. Special departments on Truck Farming 
and Staple Crops. The book is free. 


W.S. POWELL &CO.., 


Chemical! Fertilizer Manufacturers, 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S.A. 

















GUITARS | MANDOLINS 


The Marquette._ _ . Tne Lakeside. 
Quarter-sawed Sycamore $7.50 | Variegated Birds-Eye Maple $12 
The Lakeside. | he Arion. 
Quarter-sawed Oak, - - $%9.00| Maple and Mahogany - $b 
The Arion The Arion. 

Solid Mahogany, - - $11.00) Same as preceeding, inlaid, $20 
The Conservatory. | The Conservatory. 
Solid Rosewood, - $13.50] Solid Rosewood, - - - $20 

Fully warranted and the best for the price the world affords. 
We manufacture all the component parts and are the largest 
makers on the globe. 100,000 of our instruments now in use. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Genuine have name burned on the 
inside. ("Take no other. Illustrated pamphlet mailed free. 

LYON & HEALY, 156 to 164 State St., Chicago. 





Send 20, stamp for Sample Book of all the FINEST and 


CAR DS Latest Stsle Cards for 1892, We sell GENUINE CARDS, 
NOT TRASH. UNION CARD CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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NAYLERS OF BUSINESS. 


New Markets for Farm Produce. 
The reciprocity conventions officially proclaimed 
during February, ineluded schedules highly favor- 
an inereased exportation of American 
treaty with 


able for 
agricultural 
Germany is highly advantagous, since it) places 


products. The made 
the United States on the same footing as Austria- 
Hungary in the new European zollverein. As the 
two empires are unable to furnish a sufficient food 
supply for home consumption, they are forced to 
breadstuffs, meats and provisions of all 
The United States by reciprocity is allowed 


import 
kinds. 
preferential rates in comparison with France and 
Russia, and as these are the chief granaries of 
Europe, the concession is a valuable one. The 
American tlour in Germany will be 7. 
against 10.50 marks on Russian flour. The prefer- 
ential tariff rate on American wheat and rye will 
five on barley two against 
2 on oats 2.50 against four; and 1.60 
against two. All mill products of grain share the 
advantage obtained for wheat flour. During 1890, 
Germany imported $5,530,053 of American bread- 
stuffs. This valuation, there is every reason to 
believe, will be largely exceeded this year. 

fhe importation of American provisions, inelud- 


duty on 


be 3.50 against marks: 





on corn 


ing meats and dairy products, approximated 
$12.000,000 in Germany during 1890. This amount 
will be heavily inereased from the removal of 
discriminations against pork rather than by 


special advantages secured through reciprocity. 
The chicf advantages obtained by treaty are a 
preferential rate of fifteen against twenty marks 
on fresh meat, with the exception of pork; one of 
seventeen against twenty on fresh pork and 
dressed meat, with the exception of bacon; one of 


seventeen against twenty on butter and oleo- 
margarine. 
The eonventions with the British West Indies 


and Guiana do not offer American exports any 
preferential advantages. The tariffs on agricul- 
tural products and certain classes of manufactures 
are lowered for the benefit of all competing coun- 
tries. The advantage derived from these conven- 
tions will depend upon a largely increased demand 
eaused by the cheapening of imported food 
supplies, which are drawn almost wholly from 
the United States and Canada. Out of a total 
importation of 310,085,555 from the American 
market in 1890, breadstuffs and provisions included 
$5,640,657. By the new traiff schedules marked 
reductions are effected in nearly every class of 
food products. There is a cut of twenty-five per 
eent. in the duties on wheat flour for Guiana and 
all the islands except Jamaica. There are reduc- 
tions of twenty-five per cent. on wheat, corn and 
cornmeal; of fifty per cent. on bread and biscuit, 
bacon and hams, lard, cheese and oleomargarine: 
of fifty per cent. on butter for Jamaica; and of 
twenty-five per cent. on salted beef and salted 
and pickled pork. The free list includes smoked 
and dried beef, canned beef and pork, eggs, pota- 
toes and other vegetables, apples and other fruits, 
hay and straw, cotton-seed oil and tallow. 

The conventions have practically opened the 
British West Indies to Canadian as well as Ameri- 
ean farm products, fish and lumber. All the 
advantages acquired by the United States will be 
shared by the Dominion, which is already export- 
ing flour, potatoes, hay, fish and lumber in con- 
quantities to sugar islands. The 
while the largest to be sought in 
tropical countries. requires intelligent study of 
many practical difficulties arising from the 
climate. Only those millers who have learned 
how to make flour for the Southern markets have 
marked success with their brands. The current 
demand is mainly for grades ranging in price 
between $4.75 and $5.25 a barrel. 


siderable the 


flour trade, 


———_ 
Selling Produce by Weight. 

The jobbers in produce at New York oppose the 
retail grocers’ demand that fruit and produce be 
sold by weight. They claim that it would be 
impossible to weigh the daily receipts of 20,000 to 
30.000 packages at the freight depots. But 
places are not intended as the salesrooms of the 
jobbers. Even if the stuff was all sold at these 
the railroads have the weights, or should 
have them. It is their business to have all pro- 
duce weighed correctly at point of shipment. This 
weight goes forward on the manifest and is given 
to the consignee on his freight receipt. If the 


these 


places, 


transportation companies properly carry out their 





weights less the proper allowance for the weight 
of the empty Any error in 
could easily be proved by the retailer with reliable 
| witnesses against a transportation company, and 
be brought to the attention of the interstate com- 
mission. We venture there would be 
no repetition of such errors in a hurry. In the 
case of broken or damaged packages, the weight 
would have to be especially taken on arrival, or 
probably the lot would be sold subject to its dam- 
aged condition and as it stood, both parties being 
In San other Western 
| cities, beans, potatoes, peas, onions and cabbages 
are quoted and sold by the cental or hundred 
pounds. If this can be done with one kind of pro- 
duce in one place, it can be done with the same 
and other produce in other places. 
- oe 
The Meat Supply of the Future. 

The supply of cattle in the United States and 
Europe has been investigated with great care by 
G. Miiller, whose exhaustive studies of official 
data appearin Mileh Zeitung. From it we get the 
facts in the table below, Column No. 1 showing 
the number of miles of farming land to 
every thousand square miles of area in the differ- 
ent countries; Column No. 2, the number of cattle 
per square mile of farm land; No. 3, the number 
of cattle per 1,000 inhabitants: 


packages. weight 


| business, then the retailers could buy on those 
| 
| 


to assert 


satisfied, Francisco and 


square 








Country. No. 1. No.2. |No.3. 
a ae Se ae 710 91.4 292 
LLCS. 6 a eT 707 139.9 672 
Germany (exe. Prussia)..... 687 110.1 i; 319 
Le RE ere 663 176.1 227 
i ae 649 66.5 
Hungary ye 648 68.6 320 
rere re 639 101.0 350 
NeGRETIANGS «0 5 isis sccsccee se 617 194.3 | 328 
SE CR as eer ere 615 | 144.0 280 
PEE Dic beketdanscbbascaka 605 122.5 360 
ey cere try 551 22.3 138 
RO WVAIIMONIG, od ove cassuscnin 522 142.7 404 
DOCS SS Se re eee eo 10 29.5 171 
er er reer 506 88.8 411 
SENIPIRD 5 oe ndens oSa annie nee 491 40.2 148 
Bosnia 414 94.0 
oS oe or 337 42.7 291 
RNR Sta abs ocak aoe 331 135.4 386 
mited States. .....6s0ssees 153 98.9 S41 
ENED Gs sons sssvaebes 122 118.3 488 
WAMDUPINDD wccu.csaewebenwuse sewn | i3 120.2 544 
Ae) ee OS ere ey 49 119.1 508 


It will be seen that the proportion of farming 
land in Prussia to its total area is larger than any 
other country, the United States being almost at 
the bottom of the list. The number of cattle per 
square mile is largest in the Netherlands, Spain 
brings up at the end with only 22.3 head per 
square mile, and the United States, France and 
Prussia are about on a par with eaeh other in this 
But the United States has, by far, the 
largest number of cattle per 1,000 inhabitants, Den- 
mark coming next with 672, while France, Prussia, 
Austria and England only from one-half to one- 
third as many as the United States. The table 
clearly shows that England and Europe are not 
likely to much increase their supply of cattle, 
but will continue to afford an excellent market 
for the surplus meat products of America and 
other countries. 


respect. 


—_— 
Personal, Commercial, Agricultural. 


A Salary with expenses paid will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment; espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required 
to get the position. If you want a position, see 
advertisement on page 216, **A Chance to Make 
Money.” 


Thompson’s Wheelbarrow Grass Seeder has 
been on the market for ten years. It sows all 
kinds of grass seed, including flax, red top and 
orchard grass, and is especially successful in 
windy weather. It enjoys a good reputation for 
doing thoroughly the work for which it is intended. 


Chinese Matrimony is a subject of much gen- 
eral interest. How it is associated with flower 
culture is told by Peter Henderson & Co., ii an- 
other column. Ladies will be especially interested 
in this advertisement — and what interests the 
ladies will certainly be worth the attention of the 
men. 


Cigar-Wrapper Tobaccso is the subject of an 
interesting and instructive pamphlet. It contains 
complete directions for growing, curing, and mar- 
keting, and, in fact, every step that need be taken 
by one who purposes to become a tobacee grower. 
It is well illustrated, and will be forwarded te all 
who send their names and addresses to the Bradley 
Fertilizer Co., 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Fence Building is an Easy Task when using 
the Garrett Picket Wire Fence Machine. After 
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the posts are set, the fence is woven to 
serving practical purposes and 
the same time. Readers of the 


: them, 
attractiveness at 
AMERICAN AGRI- 


CULTURIST Can obtain free catalogues by sending 
their addresses to 8. H. Garrett, Mansfield. Ohio 8 

A Safe Barbed Feneé exposes the largest poggi. 
ble surface, so that it can be plainly seen. This is 


the case with the fences made by the Buckthorn 
Fence Co., Trenton, N. J., who will send their ejy. 
culars free to all readers of the AMERICAN AGR}.- 
CULTURIST. Their fences are flat, barbs short, ang 
only one quarter of an inch apart at the point 
They are not made of wire. j 


A Good Harrow.—There are harrows tht will 
“dig,” and other harrows that will smooth after q 
fashion, but.the manufacturer claims that there jg 
but one harrow that will do the whole business 
from start to finish in one operation, on heavy or 
light soil—the Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher 
and Leveler. As now made, the Aeme costs but 
little if any more than the common drag. 





A Valuable Opinion.—The manager of the very 
successful Texas Coéperative Association of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, Mr. J. S. Rogers, writes: 
“Some time ago we received a copy of the inya)- 
uable work, ‘How to Coéperate. After a careful 
examination, I am free to say that it is a book of 
great merit. This is the age in which practical 
knowledge is wanted, especially by the great 
middle classes of the land. *How to Coéperate’ 
gives just that kind of information.” 





A New Sweep Mill is so arranged that the ground 
feed is discharged on to the platform, which js 
inclosed on three sides, making a box large enough 
to hold sufficient feed to be easily and quickly 
removed. It grinds all grains, can make excellent 
chop feed, and is light enough to be run by one 
horse. The grinding plates can easily be removed, 
as there is no trouble with nuts or bolts. An illus- 
trated catalogue will be forwarded to all our 
readers who apply to the Foos Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


An Enormous Yield of Potatoes was raised at 
Fairlee, Kent Co., Md., last season. From one and 
one-half acres of land George W. Bramble gathered 
1,300 bushels of potatoes. The ground had been 
cultivated in the usual way, the only fertilizer 
being 900 pounds of Powell’s Green Bay Fertilizer 
for potatoes, at the rate of 600 pounds per acre. A 
special book on trucking crops will be sent free to 
all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST who 
send theirnames and addresses to W. S. Powell & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


In Planting Grape Cuttings, about 165,000 are 
placed on each acre of laud, and the plantings 
of George S$. Josselyn occupy 120 aeres of land 
vearly, all of which require digging in the fall. 
The lands, cellars, buildings and fixtures of this 
business are the most complete and extensive in 
America. In addition to his enormous business in 
grapevines, Mr. Josselyn has a bonanza in the 
Fay’s Prolific currant which he introduced several 
years ago, and on account of which he claims to 
have already paid the originator $36,400. 





Education at Home is extending. This idea is 
largely the outgrowth of Chautauqua influences as 
well as those of the correspondence schools of 
languages which have been established for some 
years. It is a movement to bring the benefits of 
higher class education right home to the people 
without the heavy expense attached to collegiate 
courses. An incorporated law school, known as 
the Sprague correspondence school of law, has 
been established at Detroit, Mich., for fifteen 
months, and is doing good service there. 


Insects, Diseases and Remedies. —An illustrated 
treatise upon insects, fungus diseases and their 
remedies can be obtained free by all our readers 
by addressing the Daisy Implement Co., Pleasant 
Lake, Ind. The article on spraying alone will 
amply reward any one for sending his name and 
address. It is carefully prepared, and deals with 
the enemies of all fruit trees, besides giving sim- 
ple formulas of spraying mixtures that can easily 
be made by any farmer. A complete descriptive 
list of the many and good Daisy implements is 
also given. 


A Large Market for Dried Apples.—In dried 
fruits, America has the lead in European markets. 
Dried apples are used for cooking only, and should 
be evaporated, as buyers want a white, clean- 
looking apple throughout. Dried apples have 
been sold in London under $10 per 112 pounds, say 
nine cents per pound. Good evaporated apples 
sell in London at twelve cents per pound, and the 
seller looks for a profit of twenty-five per cent. 
out of that, thus leaving nine cents to be divided 
between the agents and the producer. 





‘ Foreign Markets. — The 
superiority and evenness of American canned 
fruits is shown from sales by London houses. In 
one case a sale of 5,000 cases of Baltimore peaches 
was supplied in three months, and there were ho 
complaints. In another sale of 7,000 cases of Cali- 
fornia peaches, pears and apricots to one firm, the 
scllers were not requested even to look at a 
single sample. These sales show how carefully 
the American fruit is selected for canning, both 
as to size, evenness apd ripeness. With Australian 


(Continued to kuge ar. 
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<@m>BETTER than GOLD<> — 


,There are not many things that are as woe or ounel in value to Gold and VERY FEW that are 


HAN GOLD. It is howevers known fact that there are thousands of 


owners of our world rcnowned “Murray? Buggies end Harness all over _ continent, who say, Pane vous not give up their “‘ Murray ” Buggies and Harness for their value in 


gold if they knew that they could not cot anc of the same kind. 








MURRAYS55.25BUGGIES# $5. 95HARNESS 











are known the world over and are justly 


recognized as the BEST and CHEAPEST =. ‘ ‘aire TAN H 


Vehicles and Harness on the market. We 7 
sell direct to the consumer at prices be-, f 
yond competition and belong.to neither: 
the Buggy or Harness Pool or Trust, 





Do you wish to purchase a Buggy or 
arness this year? If so, and you want 
_ value received for your money and some- 
’ thing BETTER THAN GOLD, there is but 
one make to buy and that is the celebrated 
** MURRAY.” 











Many Firms Make Big Claims, 


BUT WE PROVE OUR WORDS BY DEEDS 
AND WiLL -WaAGER 


Vehicles and Harness. We will mail it to you FREE. Address ali letters to 





MUERIRAY BUILDING. 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


(One Thousand Dollars), with any ~Carriage or Harness Firm 

in the U.8., same to be given to any Charitable institution by 

the loser, that we can show more honest and better testimoniuls 

for the “‘ MURRAY” Buggies and Harness for the time our goods 

‘ have been on the market, than any one Factory ip the World 
Write for our large Illustrated coher. cost full 4 descriptiod and prices of our ** MURRAY” 


“MURRAY” 














Write Vrite to 


Need Them! 


Your Barns, Henhouses, Gre enhouses, Outbuildings 


and Dwelling Houses, Inside and Out. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 











They will send you FREE, Samples and full descriptive 


Cireulars that will Convince and Save you Money. 


_~ " NEPONSET Water Proof Fabrics 


Mark on Each Roll. 








Are ; Necessary to Every Farmer and Poultryman. 


tHe WONDER ON WHEELS" 
“= TONGUELESS. Self Guiding. 


FOUR OR SIX HORSES. 


depending on size of plows 
and kind o; Fork. 














10 ACRES 
A DAY 
instead of 
three. 

ONE MAN 
instead of three. 
One wheel landside resists 


pressure of three furrows. 
lowest possible limit. No bottom or side friction. 


Foot brake prevents Gang running on team. Levers and unaien evi easy reach. Can be turned in the 
length of itself. Easier Driving. LIGHTER BRAET" rohan any Gang in America. Adjustable 
STRAIGHTER Furrows, | frame—can be narrowed or widened at will. 
Made with stubble, sod and stubble, or breaker bottoms, in steel or chilled metal. Ten or twelve inch cut. 


ECONOMIST PLOW Co., SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


t2" Special prices and time for tria ven on first orders from _ points sh Si we _— no agents, 
Our book, **FUN ON THE Hai sent Free to all who mention this pape. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


=< Knuckle Joint & Screw Presses. Graters, 
levators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 
Bopmer & Boschert Press Co 216 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 


MONITOR INCUBATOR. 


How to obtain one free. Twenty-three 
first premiumsinoneyear. Large book for 
stamp. A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Ct. 


Weight of furrows, 
frame and plowman 
carried on three greased spindles 
Draft reduced to 











Que Ilarrow, Plow, Churn or Butterworker at wholesale, 
Walrauted Best, save monev. send now for illustrated 
circulars. G. H. POUNDER, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


ARMERS stacksmitHin 

BLACKSMITHING 
With the celebrated HOLT Blacksmit 

and Combined Anvil and Vise. me c iy by 


the HOL” MFG. CO., 1001 First Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 
Catalogue free. Also furnish full kit of tools for farmers. | 























WUCCFET UE 
The KEYSTONE 
CORN PLANTERS 


are made for business. Convince prac- 
tical men on sight. One in a neighbor- 
hood sells dozens. The “ JUNIOR” 
PLANTER is _ light, simple and 
cheap. ‘The “ TRACY COMBIN- 
ATION PLANTER,” with Check 
Rower, is most complete, accurate and 
durable. Send for circulars and proof to 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 


Brancnes:— Sterling, Ill. 


Kansas City,Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Council Bluffs, la. Columbus, O. 


(ARBRARBAAA | 


The Combination Folding Bath Tub Co. 
MARSHALL, MICH. 

Have the neatest. cheapest and latest thing out 
in Bath Tubs. No bath room needed. Anu ornament 
toany room. A child can operate it. Can use oil, 
gasoline, gas or natural 
gas; heats 20 gallons of 
water is 25 minutes. The qa 
great expense of puttin 

in heating boiler an 

range or furnace with 
cold and hot water pipes 
entirely done away with. 
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MATLIERS OF BUSINESS. 
—_ 
(Continued From Page 208.) 
canned fruits, careless selection is the rule, large 
ind small fruit, ripe, unripe and too ripe being all 
dumped together into one can. Americans will 
have no trouble in holding the market so long as 
they are careful. 





The Richmond Fence. — It is difficult to see 
how a fence can combine cheapness, durability 
and Leat appearance in a greater degree than 
that known as the Richmond fence manufactured 
by the Richmond Machine Works, Richmond, Ind. 
The material necessary for building it is inexpen- 
sive, may be easily tr: unsported a great distance, 
and ean be put together by any intelligent work- 
man. The company invites our readers to send 
for their illustrated and descriptive circular, 
whieh fully explains the good qualities of the 
fence. 





A Red Ear Calendar comes from N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Newspaper Advertising Agents, Philade iphia. 
It is the red ear of the crop. It looks and talks 
business. Its size is generous, its figures very 
plain, while it is printed so handsomely as to make 
one willing to keep company with it the entire 
vear. Like the other productions of the firm, this 
bears their famous phrase, * Keeping everlast- 
ingly at it brings suecess ’—a text which they both 
preach and exemplify. The calendar is sent by 
them, postpaid, for twenty-five cents and, what is 
again unusual in such cases, it is so packed as to 
pass through the mails uninjured. 





The Subject of Good Roads is one of universal 
interest throughout the country. An essay upon 
this topic is invited from all boys or young men 
now attending any of the educational establish- 
ments in the United States. The idea is to promote 
a healthy interest in the subject, and to educate 
the young idea to its utmost importance. Full 
particulars and instructions for all desiring to 
enter the eontest can be had by addressing the 
Road Department, Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus 
Avenue. Boston, Mass. The Pope Mfg. Co. offers 
to give away 100 of well-known Colunbia bicycles 
to the writers of the best essays on Good Roads 
in any of its various phases. 





Substitute for Stone.—J. S. Akin, Carlisle, Ind., 
informs us that the use of hay for building pur- 
poses is covered by Letters Patent in the United 
States, and perhaps also in Canada. He writes 
us, “ William H. Orr, of Carlisle, Ind., has patented 
this invention, and has built a number of fruit 
houses in adjoining counties using baled hay for 
the walls. The blocks are double cubes. When 
placed in the wall, vertical iron rods with strong 
straps are employed, passing through the bottom 
of the sill and the plates. The walls are covered 
with cement, and houses built by the inventor 
eight years ago show no signs of decay or disin- 
tegration.” 

A Gold Watch will be given by Joseph Haas, 
V.S., Indianapolis, Ind., to every one sending him, 
during the next six months, orders for eight 
twenty-five-pound cans of Hog and Poultry Rem- 
edy, at $12.50 each, in all States east of Indiana, 
south of the Ohio river, or west of Kansas and 
Nebraska. As every one having forty hogs should 
use a can of the remedy, it will be easy to earn one 
or more watches by soliciting orders during the 
time set. Send atwo-cent stamp for “ Hogology,”’ 
a book for swine raisers. Dr. Haas also insures 
hogs, in lots of 500 or more in a neighborhood, and 
will quote rates and terms of insurance to all inter- 
ested. He refers to any bank in Indianapolis. 





Spraying Fruit Trees.—The ravages of insect 
pests cost the fruit growers of the United States 
many million dollars, annually, while the greater 
part ‘of this loss can be prevented by the proper use 
of insecticides. The actual cost of spraying the 
average fruit tree does not exceed three to five 
eents per tree per season, counting time and mate- 
rial. Mr. P.C. Lewis, of Catskill, N. Y., has just 
issued a catalogue entitled, * Will it Pay to Spray 
Fruit trees?” This pamphlet is full of valuable 
information on this important work, and will be 
sent free to any of our readers interested in fruit 
growing who write for it to Mr. Lewis, whose 
advertisement will be found in another column. 

Some Points on Coffee. — The United States 
imports annually 520,000,000 pounds of coffee, about 
eight pounds to each head of the population. The 
Easte rn market is mainly supplied by Brazil and 
Venezuela, the Pacific Coast depending chiefly 
upon Costa Riea, Salvador and Guatemala, our 
total imports from Pan-American countries last 
year being 460,000,000 pounds. The remainder is 
imported from Asia, Africa and Java. Consider- 
able Java Coffee is sold here, but the bulk of it, 
so-called, is the best South American. Although 
three-fifths of our total supply comes from Brazil, 
the quality is deteriorating owing to careless 
cultivation. Nicaragua is endeavoring to induce 
settlement by offering free grants of coffee lands 
to cultivators. 





A Pure Food Exposition. —It is proposed to 
held a pure food exposition in New York city 
during October next. The main object of the 
exposition is to promote the sale and consumption 
of sound food products, at the same time estab- 
lishing closer relations between the producer, | 

(Continued on Page 213.) 












“There were three crows sat on a tree, 

As black as any crows could be.” 

“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 

Instead of being black as night.” 

“Suc *h foolish wishing, de said his friends, 
“In disappointment often ends ;’ 

But now, forsooth, to make you white, 

\\\\\ Wall be an easy matter, quite. 

Ql a We'll wash you well with some GoLp pote 

2x SS—~a= And, when you’re white, we fondly trust 

That ney you wonder at the feat, 

Your happiness will be complete. # 



















x 

Behold him now as ais as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 
“If GoLp Dust PowpeEr makes black white, 
?Twill surely all the world delight ; 
And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 
Will find themselves henceforth well paid “ 
In using _— great Pater all, . 1 DUST 
The household's needs—bot! 1 great andsmall; 

vs WASHING POWDER. 


For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 
For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— N. K. Fairbank & Co., 








It surely will great comfort bring, Sole Manufaeturers, 

And clean each dirty place or thing; Chicago, St. —— Sew ‘York, Boston 
0 lladeipnia, Baitimore, New Orleans, 

For what will make a black crow white, San Francisco, Portiand, Me., Portland, 

Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” Ore,, Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 




















SHEET METAL SHINGLES 


MADE FROM 


COPPER, AND ZINC COATED STEEL SHEETS. 


If you are building a new house, remodeling, or about to recover 
an old one, and want a roof- covering superior to any you have ever 
used and at a moderate cost, write for our prices and catalogue 
**D,”? which shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 
Shingles we make. 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING COMPANY, 


No. 9 Cliff Street, New York City. 

















b> ALLIANCE, GRANGE, LEAGUE 


be and ee of other good 
A. men and true, patronized us so liberally 
F. M that we were compelled to buy, build and increase 
a. our facilities until now we now 

have one of the LARGEST 
CARRIACE and HARNESS 

FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 

The Alliance Factory runs when 
others shut down or break up. 












“<A” Grade $40. 


Send for our handsome, illus- 
trated Catalogue, showing over 
100 different styles of Vehicles 
and Harness, and you will un- 
are why all this phenom- : 

nalsuccess and immense busi- Ze 
ness. We actually give more Grade ae 
for less money than any Buggy or Harness factory in the 
world. All goods hand made and warranted for years. Get 
our prices and compare them witb your dealers. 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


North Court St., opp. the Court House. 






“a” Grade $72.50. 








PERFECTION IN BUTTER MAKINC. 

OUTFIT 2s Improvements ov 

=O K. OUTFIT O.K.CHURN 22yzecrnensere 
“2 











a THEM ALL. EASY TO OPERATE. Madeof White a 
Oak. Cover Castings will not break. 


O.K. BUTTER WORKER 


Made on scientific principles, Adjustable bed. | 
Preserves the grain of the butter. Solid} 
wood roller. THE MOST PERFECT 
Butter Worker ever put on the market, 

ka Send for O. K. Catalogue. “Ga , 


For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same t!me 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Speetal Offer: 
Send us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambrotype or og comgey SY of yourself 
or any member of your family, living ordead and we will make you a CRAYON POR- 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 

















work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 

back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 

you wish, not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in Chicago. Address all 

mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL, P.S.—We will forfeit 
100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer, This offer is bonafide- 
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D The Latest Fashions in Pan siesP } 






Probably not, for the remarkable improvements are very recent and several are now 
offered for the first time, while new strains of the past few years have been perfected. 

Pansies are doubtless the most popular of all flowers raised from seed, and in order 
to give a new impetus to their culture, by acquainting all with the wondrous beauty of 
the LATEST NOVELTIES, we have decided to make the following 


Special Offer For 25 Cts we will mail one packet 





For 1892, only.—— e cach of all the following: 
PEACOCK PANSY. A grand fancy flow- 


er, petals edged with a thin white line, within - 
which is a space of purplish crimson, passing+ 
into a rich central blotch of deep blue shading 
to black. ‘The coloring is truly delictous. 

ROSY MORN PANSY. This is a really : 
beautiful rosy red color with a distinct white # 
edge around each petal, while the three lower & 
petals are blotched with a deep purplish red 
The flowers are of perfect form and good size 

BURPEE’S DEFIANCE GIANT FAN- 
CY PANSIES. ‘The flowers measure from 
two-and-one-half to four inches across; the 
ground colors are of all shades and they ar 
both three-spotted and five-spotted, distinctly 
marked with the large blotches. 

BB Wehavea beautiful plate, painted in 
nine colors, of the three distinct new Pansies % 
named above, which we will matl enclosed 

MW fiat with our FARM ANNUAL Sor 1892. 

IMPROVED GIANT TRIMARDEAU. 

y Greatly improved inthe enormous size of flow- 


y ers, fine form, and increased variety of colors. 



















IMPERIAL GERMAN, Splendid Mxd. 

Seed of over fifty colors, saved from the finest 

We flowers by the German specialist, whose gardens 
yp we repeatedly inspected during the past Summer, 


ALL FIVE of the above grand Novelties in PANSIES, one packet of each 


with instructions how to raise the largest Pansies, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 cts., or five complete Collections for $1.00. No such offer was ever 
made before, and we hope to greatly extend the culture of Pansies by thus popularizing 


f 


the finest strains of this beautiful flower. Will you not take this opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with their wondrous beauty? Our word for it, you cannot invest 
twenty-five cents in any other seeds that will give such satisfaction and delight. 


the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year. With honest descriptions, truthful illus: 
trations, and colored plates painted from nature, it tells all about the BEST SEEDS, 
tal including Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers, which cannot be had elsewhere. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., philadelphia’ Pa. 








ORDER NOW, and ask for Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892, i 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








% to grow A G00D CROP as a poor one 
Axand it costs no more to do it. Don’t 


“you want to know how? Perhaps 
Ss} you do know; but OUR CATALOGUE will 
2x) cost you nothing, and it may give you 

some new ideas. Send for it. It is FREE, 


S. F. LEONARD, 


153 and 155 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 













EW TOMATO 


TROUCKER’sS 
FAVORITE. 


For Main Crop. Very large, smooth and solid. 
Good shipper, extra quality, ripenseven and dowt 
crack. Color purplish red. 25c. per pkt.. 5 for 
$1. For full descriptions, testimonials and col’d 
plates of these valuable entirely new vegetables 


ul 





For MARKET GARDENERS and FAMILY. 
send for our 1892 Descriptive Catalogue of § Earlier than Early Jersey and matures farther North—extra 
Seeds and Plants, a full list of tested Seeds, Grape §§ /@7ge. Most prolific. Grows very compact, and shells more 
Vines, Early Westbrook and_other Strawberries, § Quarts to the bushel of pods than any other. Quality abso- 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Currants, Champi lutely the best. 25c. per pkt. 5 for $1. Sold by us only. 


; pion E 
Bhould be earl by oesey one that wlante reeds JOEL HORNER & SONS, Delair, Camden Co.,N.J. 
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JERRARD’S SEED. POTATOES “ 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the new lands of 
the cold North-East, 160 miles farther north than the north line of Ver- 
mont. They yield Earliest and larges* crops in every climate. 

The beautiful Early Norther heads the list of new kinds. New Queen, 
Harbinger, Minister, and all ¢he good kinds, new and old, are in it. 


7 JERRARD’S NORTHERN SEEDS ~ 


produce earlier vegetables than any others on earth. 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
CGEORCE W. P. JERRARD, CARIBOU, MAINE. 


Guecesegdsenteccvcovestecceseeesncesbeeecenecebontcesseeubecetesee 
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FOR SPRING PLANTING 


| Fruit and T 
Ornamental 


The largest & most complete collections in the U. 8. ; algo of 


ROSES, Grapes, Shrubs, Evergreers, 


New Small Fruits, including many Novelties. 


‘rice. ELLWANGER & BARRY 


moUNT HOPE ROCHESTER.N.Y. 


TESTED 


GARDEN, FLOWER AND FARM 


SEEDS 








PLANTS, BULBS AND TOOLS. 


Catalogues Sent Free on Application. 


| W.W. BARNARD & C0., Chicags, Ill. 


Successors to HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 









YOU MUST BUY 


GOOD SEEDS 


IF YOU WANT A 


GOOD CARDEN. 


Those who buy our Seeds once CONTINUE 
TO DO SO. as THEY FIND THEM RELIABLE, 


Try Them and You Will Not be Cisappointed. 


Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue mailed free 
on application. Address 


PLANT SEED COMPANY, 


812 and 814N. Fourth St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
| {#" NAME THIS PAPER every time you write. 


“New and Rare Plants, Orchids, Etc 


A collection of the most beautiful Fancy Caladiums 
| ever offered; with the newest and rarest hot house and 
green house plants carefully grown ana at low rates. 
Orchids ~—a very extensive stock—East Indian, Mexican, 
Central South American, ete. 
Hardy Perenniats, Peonies, Phloxes, Roses, Clematis, etc. 
New and standard Fruits, Rare and Beautiful 
Tees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, eto. 
Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington,D.C. 











BLOOMINGTON (PHCENIX) NURSERY, 
600 ACRES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES 40 PLANTS 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description. of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines. Small FRUITS. Hedge Plants, 
FRUIT anu FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS. Priced 
Catalogue Inared free. Established 1852. 


hoenix Nursery Company. 


Successors to SIDNBY, TUTTLE & Co., Bloomington, VY}. 













surest way to get itis to plant SALZER’S 
NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS. Our 100,000 
Pleased Customers will tell you this. Largest 
grower, and only seedsman making a specialty 
of Farm Seeds in America. Cultivate 5,000 Acres, 
A XZ offer choice stocks of the following: 

10,009 bu. Barley, yields 40-60 bu. per acre, 
12,000 bu. Early Corn, yields85-120 bu. peracre. 
20,000 bu. Oats, sworn yield 134 bu. per acre. 
18,000 bu. Spring Wheats, 30-40 bu. per acre. 
25,000 bu. Timothy and Clover Seed, 
60,000 bu. Heavy Cropping Potatoes. 



















O or Sc. 
EP Wilsend 10 different Farm Seed 
WY Samples, my selection. Fine 


SA amp. & Cat se. ; 
my > 
RS ZER, LA-Ce 


STRAWBERR 












PLANTS by mail, 390 of 4 kinds, 
early to late, only $1. By Ex. per 


1,000, @land'up. Best piants and packing. Price list free. 
All berry plants. SLAYMAKER & SON, Dover, Det.. 
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MATRIMONY 








rt rapid- growing, berry- bearing vine of great re og Itis 
of vigorous growth, reaching 30 FEET and over in one season, 
: and ENTIRELY HARDY. It begins to bloom in the late spring 
' and continues blooming until frost. Fol lowing the flowers, the 
berries begin to een and increase in numbers until THE WHOLE VINE IS ONE MASS OF 





BRILLIANT SCARLET FRUIT, ob! ong in shape and about as largeas a cherry ; they remain 
perfect as late as February so that from August until late into the winter, it will be a mass of 
rilliant color. The CHINESE MATRIMONY VINE grows and thrives in any situation either 

shade or sunlight, and will take root in any soil, in fact nature has given it all the essentials for 

wide popularity. 


Price: +O Cents each; 3 for $1.00; 7 for $2.00; 12 for $3,00O. 


9 that with every order for one or more plants we will send 
DON ha FORCET, FREE, our CATALOGUE of EVERYTHING for the GAR- 
(which alone costs us 25 cents) previied you will state where you saw this adv oo ee yr This | 


“eee Et . 150 pages is bou nd in illuminated covers, and is the handsomest ever issued. It is repicts } 
with many engravings and colored plates of all that is new and desirable in SEEDS and PLANTS. 


lf cei alone is wanted we will mail it on receipt of 25 cts., which amount can 
be deducted on first order from Catalogue. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK, 


NORTHERN GROWN TE 
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Onite Seems Equa =Rewua 4 

eed Annual Free, ~> Write Forik NOW! |) 
A.IW.LIVINGSTON’S. SONS, 
BOX 170, COLUMBUS, CHIO, 


You Will Find 


among the immense collection in my seed catalogue (free 
to all)—some varieties of reliable vegetables not 
to be fonud in any other, vative or 
foreign. Among others: 


THE NEW ONION.—AI! who raise red onions should 
plant the new one, Southport Early Red Glo%e; early as 
Danvers, round as a hall; a splendid cropper. My catalogue 
(free) tells all about it. 

THE NEW PEA.—Which is soon to take the place of 
the American Wonder—as early a dwarf with larger peas, 
larger pods and a better cropper. See engraving in| my Ccata- 
logue. 

VALUABLE ROOKS.—“Cabbages and Caulifiower;” 
“ Squash Raising,’ *‘ Onion Raisiog:” “ Carrot and Mari. 
gold Raising.” No other books w il compare with these 
for minute instruction. 30 cts. each; the four for 81.%, 
Also “ Fertilizers,” how to make and how to use, 40 cts., or 
all five for $1.25. Seed Catalogue free. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


Tickle A 
The Earth 


| | With a Hoe, SOW FERRY’S SEEDS and 
nature will do the rest. 
Seeds largely determine the harvest—always 
ioe the best—FERRY’S 
A book full of information about Gardens—how 
and what to raise,etc., sent ee to all who ask 
for it. Ask to-day. 


D. M. FERRY P. O. Box 1218 
& CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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SEEDS! 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 


UR CATALOGUE for 1892, the handsomest we have ever 
published, completely revised, with hundreds of new illustra- 
tions; 2 colored plates, and illuminated coversin 10 colors, 


will to every reader of this paper for 30 
be - R E E days from date of issue, provided you 
sent @ mention themame f the paper and 
date. It contains all the GOOD THINGS in 
VEGETABLE, FLOWER and FIELD SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS 
You will miss a good thing if you fail to secureacopy-and will 
SAVE MONE by getting our prices before placing your 
spring order. Write for it at once. 
NORTHRUP, BRASLAN & GOODWIN 60., 


Seed Growers, - _ Minneapolis, Minn. 


CURRANT GR APES 


HEADQUARTERS. 





























FAY cons 


Esther, 
NEW GRAPES fetter Gackoqd: Raton: Moves EC YN, FREDONIA NAV. 











SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 








= ¢onceting IMustrated Garden-Guide. 


Ze, 

- 1 cent a packet. 
Up if rare or costly. 
rc 2 Best of all. 


' BY Free by mail. 500000 packets 0 fextras 
We SY to Customers. Send at once for F sg 
WD Book. R. H. Shumway, Rockford, 1. 
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1892. 


MALEERS OF BUSINESS. 


(Continued from Page 210.) 


manufacturer and consumer, and to educate the 
public as to the importance of using the best 
quality of food. The site selected for the exposi- 
tion is Madison Square. Ample protection will be 
afforded to exhibitors for the care and arrange- 
ment of their exhibits. A branch post office will 
be established in the building, also every other 
convenience for strangers and business men. A 
copy of the rules and regulations ean be had on 
application to Daniel Browne, Secretary, Hudson 
and Harrison streets, New York. Here isa good 
chance for fancy creameries and other associa- 
tious of farmers to display their goods before 
puvers and consumers. 





A Farmer’s Encyclopedia. — The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for January is a **semi-centennial 
issue,” and in celebrating the half-century of that 
valuable journal’s existence, the publishers sent 
forth a number which is really notable among the 
many notable achievements of modern journalism. 
It not only contains 104 pages of the usual size, but 
those pages are packed with a wealth of illustra- 
tion and agricultural literature which makes of 
the number, as has well been said, “a farmer’s 
eneyelopedia.” It furnishes, also, a history of the 
wonderful progress of the last fifty years in agri- 
culture and kindred pursuits. No progressive 
farmer can afford to be without the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, Which is published by the Orange 
Judd Company, New York.—[{7he Paper World. 





Ponderosa.—This is the hame given by the jury 
appointed for this purpose to the wonderful 
tomato formerly known as Henderson’s No. 400. 
The number and variety of the names sent in were 
something astonishing, yet there were very few of 
which each one of the jurors approved. After the 
leading features of the name to be adopted were 
determined upon, the choice was comparatively 
easy. The name selected is short, euphonious and 
descriptive, and is already finding general favor. 
The name Ponderosa was suggested by five per- 
sons. among whom the $250 offered by Peter 
Henderson & Co. has been divided. The successful 
contestants are W. L. Akers, Allegheny Co., Pa.; 
Mrs. N. E. Gaines, Pasco Co., Fla.; Laura M. 
Grinsted, Washington, D. C.; Dr. W. P. MeDermott, 
San Francisco, Cal.; George Summey, Chester Co., 
S.C. Premiums to the amount of $500 are now 
offered by Peter Henderson & Co. for the heaviest 
and best formed single tomato grown from the 
seed of Ponderosa during the ecqming year. 





Railroad Earnings.—The total value of bread- 
stuffs exported in the six months ending December 
81st, 1801, was $155,969,193 against $54.806,213 during 
the same time in 1890. The exports of wheat were 
over 95,000,000 bushels in 1891 against 22,975,000 
bushels in 1890. The movement of this large addi- 
tional grain crop increased by $1.500,000 the gross 
earnings of the railroads, but their net earnings 
show na decrease of $260,000, as will be seen from 
the following table, 600’s omitted: 

Gross Earn gs. Net Earn’qs. 














Road. 1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
C. M. & St. P.........$27,504 $26,406 $9,233 $9,138 
= = Seer 27,165 9,503 9,760 
CAE 120 Re aan ecrerer ae 17,639 5,060 5,164 
Total........-.-$72,775 $71,210 $23,796 $24,062 


This inereased business has wonderfully im- 
proved the values of railroad stocks, which is one 
of the most promising features of the business 
situation. 

Imports and Exports by Countries. — In the 
following table showing imports and exports of 
the United States by countries, notable increases 
will be seen in countries with which reciprocity 
exists, such as Brazil, Cuba and Porto Rico. Our 
trade with China, Germany, and the Australian 
colonies showed a very healthy growth, but the 
United Kingdom shows an increased balance of 
trade in its own favor of $5,000,000. The values are 
given with 000’s omitted. 

—<— Imports year | Eaports year 
ending June 30 | ending June 31 
1890. 1891. | 1890. 1891. 









Argentine.............. $8,323 $2718) #5,402 
Austria-Hungary ........ 945 1,215) 9,331 
ra ree 26,140 26,694 9,336 
Brazil............-+--- 11,902 14,049|) 59,319 
MMS «cccns ticastasaceenes 2,944 8.701) 16,260 
oo eee ae 49,018 59,826 77,672 
Germany..........0...-- 84,315 91,685 98,838 
United Kingdom......... 444,459 441,595 Boe 
British North America.. 388,545 37,347 | 39,397 
British West Indies .... 10,086 11,807] 19,192 
British East Indies. .... £655 4.3961 20.804 
MARS nice cenonceecncne 4,607 4.937] 12,314 
ee ne 12,974 185,927) 20,530 21,678 
Japan 5,227 4,891] 21,1038 19,309 
Mexico...........2.--+ 12,666 14,199] 22,691 27,296 
Netherlands............. 22,488  23,¢ 12,422 
Dutch East Indies........ 1,799 2, 6,779 
1S eae 12,736 14,6 6,033 
en and Porto Rico .... ~— 7 14, “ 
*hilippine Islands...... 22 5,167 
Seitzeriand.... eee 22 14,119 
Venezuela. : ; 4, 12,079 
Australasia . 12,8 6,239 








A Literary Production.—The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is not only the most practical agricul- 
tural paper, but it is of the very highest type, and 
a scientific and literary production. May its pro- 
moters prosper throughout life. 

JAMES E. DONNELL, Fresno Co., Cal. 
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United States Nurseries. 
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If Not, Get One as Soon as Possible. It Contains a Full List of 
HARDY PLANTS. 
Everything really good in this line, and what you want for your garden. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


of other varieties. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
Any quantity of fine Flowering Plants suitable for your garden, house or conserva- 
tory in our seed list. 
VECETABLE SEEDS. 
Kinds you should grow, can eat; palatable, sweet and delicious, without any stretch 
of your imagination. 


All this you can find, and 


ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Together with much useful and valuable information. All for only the asking, or 
| you can by sending 25 cents get it and a paper of our 


PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED 
and compete for the $225.00 prize we offer. 


PITCHER & MANDA, Short Hills, N. J, 


RAWSON'S TESTED SEEDS, 


| Mr. Rawson grows annually 50 Acres of Celery, 15 Acres of Tomatoes, 
| 








20 Acres of Squash, 10 Acres of Cauliflower, 10 Acres of Beets, 
20 Acres of Spinach. in addition to many other varieties not included in the 
10 Acres cultivated under glass, in which he makes a specialty of grow- 
ing Lettuce, Cucumbers and FLOWERS. i 


ALL SEED USED IS TAKEN DIRECT FROM STOCK 

atour store. Is not this guarantee enough that our Seed is first class? Our 
facilities are the best for finding out what to plant and what not to plant. The result 
is given FIREE to our customers, and to others who send now for our 


1892 HAND BOOK for VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS. 
It is fully illustrated with honest cuts and colored plates painted from nature. 
The latest novelties are found here. It gives fuli descriptions of how and when to 
plant all kinds of seeds. If you are interested in gardening, send now, mentioning 
shis publication, and you will receive this book Free. 


W.W. RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS, ROSES, PLANTS 


WE SEND PREPAID BY MAIL 
40 Packets Choice FLOWER SEEDS; all different. These 
wili be sufficient to plant a whole flower garden. . . . $1.00 
30 packets choice VEGETABLE SEEDs; you wiil get every- 








CUA BW US COMCCEION.. ~. o c.< sn cle se 6% 6 08 es 
20 very fine EVER-BLOOMING ROSES, 20 kinds; all will 
BO Wee CINEATGAN Tous, 6 oy Gai cies 6 os 0 esc Go se swis Ne 
25 choice ** Rainbow”’ Pansy Plants; an elegant bed. .... 100 
8 Double and 8 Single Geraniums: all difierent....-.-.-- 1.00 
20 choice Chrysanthemums; different: prize winners... £.00 
12 elegant sorts of Begonias , al! flowering kinds. .... . 1.00 





Handsome illustrated 86 page Catalogue, with best terms to agents, describing 
above Roses and all Plants, mailed for 8c stamps. Dont order your Roses, 
Plants or Seeds before seeing our prices. Can agave you money. We have 
all the new Begonias, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Roses, etc. 


COOD & REESE CO., Box {7 Champion Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 
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ALLEn 
BRATTLEBORO, VT..- 














PRAY YOuR FRUIT TREES 2 VINES 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Applies, Pears, Cherries, SPRAYING 
Grape and Potato Rot, Plum CGusaulie prevented by using EXCELSIOR oUT FITS 
PERFECT FRUIT ALWAYS SELLS AT COOD PRICES. Catalogue show - 
ing all injurious insects to Fruits mailed free, Large stock of Fruit Trees, Vine~, 
and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. Address WM. STAHL, Qu‘ncy, [«- 














HAVE - YOU - SEEN - OUR - NEW - CATALOCUE - FOR - 1892? 


The Queen of Autumn Flowers. We have them all; our prize winners and hundreds 
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THE CHARMING MEXICAN PRIMROSE isthe Grandest of all New Plants. It is strictly 
a@ perpetual bloomer, asit is in flower at all times of the year. a good specimen showing always from ten 
to thirty large saucer-Shaped blossoms, about three inches across, of a beautiful, bright, clear pink color, 
veined with scarlet and with a white center. The superb color, combined with airy grace and beautiful 
form, goes to make a flower which is in beauty perfection itself. Each blossom keeps perfect many days 
before fading, and when it drops, others are out to take its place, and this succession of beauty is contin- 
ued from one year’send toanother. The plantis a free grower, succeeding in any soil or situation. AS@ 
window plant it combines great hardiness and ease of culture with unsurpassed beauty and delicate love- 
liness, and is truly a plant which has no superior. In the open ground it grows freely and blooms profuse- 
ly all summer, and, in fact, until winteris uponit. Early frosts do not injure it, and it blooms on until 
frozen solid or covered with snow. It is a plant whose merits of hardiness, ease of culture, perpetual 
freedom of bloom, and unsurpassed beauty, both in color and habit. are offset by no faults whatever. It 
is the one most desirable new plant for the whole world. FINE PLANTS, ALL READY to 
BLOOM, by MAIL POSTPAID, GUARANTEED to Arrive in Good Condition, 40 cts. 
each, 3 for $1, 7 for S2. Those ordering three or more plants may have 2 Manettia 


Vine free by asking for it. 

THE TRUE MANETTIA VIN The most magnificent flowering vine in cultivation, and is loaded 

with brilliant flowers every day in the year. The fame of its 

marvelous beauty is world wide. Fine plants ALREADY BUDDED AND BLOOMING, 25 

cents each, 3 for 50 cents. ’ . 

NEW PEACOCK PANSY A Pansy of superb and varied color, showing the glorious and luminous 

8 bronze blue seen only in peacock feathers. It is the finest colored 
strain of pansy everseen. SEED PER PACKET, 25 CENTS. ; 

SPECIAL OFFER For 60 cts. we will send by mail one plant each otf Mexican Primrose, Manettia 

Vine and pk’t Peacock Pansy. Two of each for $1. 
Also the Folicwing Extra Choice Collections by Mail Postpaid. 

12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs.. 25e | 5 Grand Lilies,5 sorts named, including Auratum. 50e 
6 New Double Peari Tuberoses, flowering bulbs... 25e 5 Grand Cacti, different sorts named............... 50e 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named............ 50e | 3 Different rare new perpetual blooming plants.. 50¢ 
4 Lovely Téa Roses,white,pink,yellow and scarlet 50e | 6 Pkts. each rare new Flower, and Vegetable seeds 50¢ 

A GREAT OFFE For only $3.00 we will send postpaid all the collections, Primrose, Manettia and 

® Pansy offered above. Order at once, as these offers may not appear again. EE 


OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE (A superb work of art in bronze blue) of FLOW 
and VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
and RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete everissued. 152 pages, hundreds of Ele- 
gant Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 7 beautiful large Colored Pilates. We offer the 
finest standard varieties and noveltiesin Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and 
rare new Fruits. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, New Aquatic Plants, etc. 
Don’t miss the Great Japanese Wineberry. Allsummer Raspberry, Water Hyacinth, Trailing Queen 


Fuchsia, Dwarf Orange, Mosquito Catcher Plant, Picture Rock Tomato, Stanley Potato, and hundreds of 
i I GNIFICENT CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT FREE 


other Grand Novelties. THIS MA é i 
TO ALL WHO ORDER THE MEXICAN PRIMROSE OR ANYTHING HERE OF- 
FERED. Or for only 20 cts. we will send CATALOGUE, Sample Copy of the MAY- 
FLOWER and a packet of PEACOCK PANSY SEED. We want agents in every town to take 
subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticultural Paper, THE MAWFLOWER, 50c. per year. 
Large Colored Plate with every number. Liberal premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 
STRAWBERRIES AND FINE FRUIT. 


I have of my own growing 70 varieties of Strawberries and will fill all orders from 6 plants to 50,000 and doit promptly. 
Try Early Idaho for the earliest. Dew for great beauty. Anna Forrest forthe largest. Great Pacific for the com- 
ing strawberry. Oregon Everbearing forasupply allsummer. Try Eureka, Warfield, Haverland, Bubach, 
Gandy, Jessie and Michel’s Early for standards. Tcy Palmer and Progress Raspberries. Sweet Hamburg 
Blackberries. Stuart’s Golden apples. Idaho and Wilder Pears. Abundance, Satsuma and Burbank 
Plums. Champion Peaches. Wine Berries, Buffalo Berries, Shense Apricots are hardy and equal to the 
famous California Best. £0 page Catalogue and reportson strawberries free. D. BRNDT, Bremen, Ohio, Box 55. 


WILSON’S SC EE CATALOGUE. 
PLANT, TREE ano LIVE STOCK ANNUAL. 


112 Pages, 200 Fine Engravings, Handsome Colored Plates. Full of useful and instructive 
information. One of the most reliable catalogues published. Describing all kinds of guaranteed 
Garden, Flower and Field Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits, Choice 
Roses, Flowering Plantsand Bulbs. Thoroughbred Land and Water Fowls, Registered 
Pigs, German Hares, &c. Sent.free, on application. Address, mentioning this paper, 


SAMUEL WILSON, ciiiiz: MECHANICSVILLE,PA 

































The Poultry World. The best poultry paper. $1.25 per $5 A DAY SURE. $2.15 Samples free. Horse 





year. Send onedime or five 2c stamps for sample copy. owners buv 1106. 20 other specialties. 
Address H. H. Stoddard, Publisher, Hartford, Ct. E. E. BREWSTER, Holly, Mich. 
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FOR A TOMATO: 


Last spring Ioffered $500 to any person produci, 
a 3 1b. Mammoth Prize Tomato; T. Ae. Harri 
ee: bbott, Neb., won it with one weig), 
! P HES ing 3lbs. 334 ozs., and I sent him 
i a = wi.) check for 8500. It measured over 8\ in, i) 
4 s+ | diameter. 37 tomatoes grew onone ster 
a : over3 feet from the ground. Larges 

plant on record 18 ft. Gin. tall. Phj 
Mammoth strain creates a sensatio 
wherever it goes, and is the largest eve 
_ Offered. Thousands of my custome; 
have grown them to weigh over 45 02: 

. Thequality is excellent; after you one 
) test 1t you will grow no others. If we 
cared forthey will produce 1 bu. to 
plant (see cut) of large, smooth, brigh 
. red tomatoes, very solid with only a fe, 
» seeds in each, and entirely free fro; 
rot. If started early, fruit ripens fro) 
July 4th untilfrost. This year J otfe 
$500 Cash to any person producing 
3141b.tomato. (It can be done.) Fuj 
' 2 * directions how Mr. Harris grew his wit 
=~ >. as’, each order, Plant some, you may wi 
i yt the prize. Allmy seed is saved fro} 

large specimens. 


SURE HEAD CABBAG: 


Isall head and sure to head, very ynj 
form in size, firm and fine in textur; 






x ik excellent in quality and a good keeper 
by Ee: Single heads have weighed over 64 }}. 
ye BSS EARLY SNOWBALL TURNII 


Is the earliest in the world, easy grown 
good size, excellent quality. “ Will b, 
oo of your neighbors, 

7 y Catalogue, is worth 50 cts.to am 
Hdin—> one “* 





a Ty 5 ote aN who gets it. $500 offered large: 
a a —Jorder; $500 for a pansy blossom; $300 fo: 
AR HOTOGRAPH.. a bean plant with 100 pods, and above 


eed tomato prize. 

tari will send a packet each of Prize Tomato, Cabbage an 
‘urnip, with my Catalogue of Bargains for only 25 cents 
ireatest bargain catalogue ever sent out. i 
i"Every person sending silver for above collection, wi! 
‘eceive Free a packet FINCH’S IMPROVED EXTR 
ARLY TREE TOMATO, and a 50 cent certificate to 
eds, your choice from my bargain catalogue FE WFREE 
. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onondaga Co., N. Y, 








“A TREASURE AND A WONDER IN THE 
HORTICULTURAL WORLD.” 


Splendid ! Delicious ! Excel- 


TAIN lent! are the exclainations 
é from those who have fruited 
and tested the Green Moun- 


tain, the earliest and best of 
all grapes. Ripens in Augwt, 
yet of most delicate texture 
and exquisite flavor. Be not 
misled into buying this 
grape under other names. 
ES Every genuine vine is sealed 
—SDEMARK 4 with our trade-mark seal, as 
above. Send for circular giving full information. Vines 









can be shipped now if desired. Price, 2 or 3 year vines, g1 
each by mail. Address 


_ STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, NEW GANAAN, CT. 








TREES and PLANTS that thrive in 
Northern climates, as well as for Southern. 
Why not buy direct at half the price usually 
paid to Tree agents? 

Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture is issued, 
of course, with the object of selling goods, but 
we also bear in mind that the public will not 
be satisfied to have us blow our own horn un- 
less we take pains to repay them for their 
trouble in listening. ; 

Hence we have issued this book, which is 
the most elaborate and complete ever pub- 
lished by any Nursery Establishment in the 

. world, Tt is finely illustrated and tells all 
about planting, pruning and care. Reliable 
information fills it from cover to cover. No 
person interested in the garden and orchard 
should be without this handsome book. Write 
for it at once. It’s Free, or with colored 
plates ten cents. 

Distant Shipments a Specialty. 


J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 
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Read 
Made 
Seeds? 


» HEN you want a new coat with 


some style about it, you go to 
a large establishment where they 
are made by the thousand, and get 
a better fit, a better finish, a much 
better cut all around than the aver- 
age country merchant tailor can 
possibly produce, and at a consider- 
able saving in first cost. 








It is just so in Seeds. When we 
put them up in Collections by the thousands they can be 
sold for less, though the quality is just the same, the style of 
the package as fine in every respect, as if you selected them 
one by one from our Catalogue. 

We have these Collections in variety. We know they 
will please; your money is welcome back again if on receipt 


they do not: ALL POSTPAID 


MAIL, 


5Oc. 
($1.00 
25. 
5O0C. 
d0c. 
; $1.00 


COLLECTION A—An assortment of 15 Varieties seat 
choice Vegetable Seeds. Just the kinds you want. 

COLLECTION B-—Is a complete Vegetable Garden, ) 
being 33 packets of choice varieties, making all you 
need for the summer’s planting. Many novelties. 

COLLECTION C—Contains 10 choice Annual oe 
Seeds. Includes Asters, Petunias, Verbenas, Pansies, etc. § 

COLLECTION D—rIs 10 choice Floral Novelties: Crozy’s ) 
new Cannas, Margaret Carnations, Shirley Poppies, Eck- - 
ford’s Newest Sweet Peas, the new Tuberous Begonias, etc. 

COLLECTION E.—s exquisite Summer Flowering ) 
Bulbs—the White Spider Lily, Calla Lily, Giant Canna, - 
Gladiolus, ete. ) 

COLLECTION F—rincludes Collection E, and adds to it) 
the exquisite Montbretias, the Iris, Spotted Callas, Tri- 
toma, or Red Hot Poker Plant, Tigridias, etc. 


COLLECTION G—1o curious and wonderful Cacti. s $1.00 


With each Collection we send our SEED MANUAL for 1892. Our friends 
tell us it is beautiful. We know itis full of business. It is largely illustrated 
by the new photographic process, and printed on plate paper. If you would 
like to see it before ordering the Collections, send for it. enclosing two 2-cent 
stamps to pay postage, and mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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& ROSEStWEs 
THEY GROW--THEY AEES 
Catalogue Free in:.tiinpicte stocks tame. © 
8 YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 

The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 











>} DREER'S SEES 


PLANTS, BULBS, and Requisites. ” 


They are THE BEST at THE LOWEST PRICES. 


from nature, mailed for 6c. postage, 
DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for1892 feussetss"aalsticts otis 


HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“ow many tools in one? A hard question to 3 
answer when one examines the machines of the = 
P famous ** Planet Jr.” series. The Combined Drill, 
—/ Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, Rake and Plow covers 
ly a range of work inconceivable to one not familiar 

with this wonderful machine. No other combines in 
ao : one sO many and such excellent tools for rapid and 
=~ economical work. 





Shrewd farmers get the ** Planet Jr.” Catalogue to studly it. Be sure you have the 


latest (1892) edition, for some novelties have been added which surpass all previous 
machines, Sent free on application to the manufacturers. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 


PUTT 








dozen. 


CROSBEY 





(EXCELSIOR) New England's New England’s Hardy 


proor PEACH 


Fruits whee. all chase Salk, fen tetimate, ten fail. See testimony, des- 
—-. and colored plates, which will be sent Free. 
THE SW pr E AMONG NEW STKAW- 
BERRIES FOR 1892 
fully exposed in our Catalogue 
fore investing money in new fruits. 





Rend ‘and consider be- 
Trees. Plants and 


Vines of best new and old varieties, for sale cheap. 


é& J. H. 


South Glastonbury + Conn. 


GRAPE VINES 


G. H. 
Send fer catalogue. 





Plants of Best Quality. Warrantedtrue to name. Lowest 
Prices. Largest Stock ~~ © cme of Old and New 
Varieties. Send for Price L 

BUS 35 & B0N & ‘Watsswze, Bushberg, Mo. 








The Oregon Everbearing Strawberry 


Has proved to be the most profitable, most prolific, most 
vigorous, most hardy, be tshipping, best flavored of all the 
new aud old varieties tried. Bears from May abundant 
and continuous till fall when hard frosts oceur. Bears a 
heavy crop in spite of late soring frosts, as they soon put 
out blooms again and go at their business, while the otber 
varieties are done for that season. During August, Sept, 

Oct., it brings high prices. Suereed on all soils where 











| berry, Blackberry, Currant, 
Varieties 
send for Catalogue. 
scriptive price list freee LEWIS ROESCH, alt og a 


4 Grape, Gooseberry, ete. <A Iso 
ies 
J.S. COLLINS & SON, Moorestown, N. 





corn and potatoes do. Plants by inail prepaid gl per 
Address EMIL BERLIN, Corvallis. Oiegon. 
(Of BEST SORTS of Apple, 
fs oe Peach, Cherry, Fium, 
Quince, Strawberry, Rasp- 
Chestnuts, Walnuts Trifoliate 
range, Eleagnus Longpipe, 
and other Novelties. 
possi Varieties. Alo Small Fruits, mie te, _ 
rooted stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for } 
“Mr. ParK :—Your ey ~ Seeds are chee aenalenidal 
perfect, They always grow, and the flowers are the 
wonder of neighbors who buy the common seeds.” So 


writes a patron, and she speaks the mind of thousands o 
flower lovers who will buy only of Park. 

Choice Flower Seeds are Park’s specialty. 
He does not handle vegetable seeds, potatoes, and 


joultry. He supplies the best Flower Seeds, and his 
LORAL GUIDE, fully illustrated, tells all about them. 
Send for it. It will give you some new floral ideas. 
{ This adv. will not appear again.) CEO. W. PARK, 
Flower Seed Specialist, Libonia, Pa. 








1892. Spring Catalogue 
With Colored Plate of E. P. 
Roe. 50 Other Illustrations. 


Complete list of all the good 





E. P. ROE. 





T. J. DWYER, 
TREES, VINES, 

NEW FRUITS A SPECIALTY. 
tuusiatet Free, E,W. REID? =*Bai50"™ 


} fruits and ornamentals mailed 
CORNWALL, N. Y. 
ORNAM H NTALS. 
Have you received our Catalogue? Ifnot, why not? 
DS. 12 pkts. Flower 10c. 12 pkts. fepatabie 30c. 
6 Dahtias ~~ +4 oer 30c. All $1. Half 


free. Address 
REIDS F| D SMALL FRUITS, 
SEEDS CRATES AND BASKETS. 
Buy direct and save onechalf. 
50c. BURT, Taunton, Mass. 








When writing to atvertine s, be sure and men- 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





tion the 


CUBAN 5% -inch, #10 thousand; 4-inch, $11: 5-inch Per 
fecto, B15 Sample box by mail, 35 cents. a 
CIGARS. ( wanted. J. AGUERO, 50 Fulton street, N 


~X. 





4 NAME 0 aaa 
25 LOVELY CARDS, 1 KRING. 1 a Fin. 1 CATER UN- 
ar PEN, 1 FORGET-ME-NOT A |. 400A tb wh 
ith the New and , tani Monthly, 
THREE MONTHS For 0c, 


Versenke, 
Pot Sy aL BANINGS, 


BIBD CABD CO., CLINTONVILLE, CONN 











AMERICAN AGRIC 





but more to customers direct. 


S MOST FLOWER LOVERS KNOW, we have been for years 

the largest Rose Growers in America. 
Old customers are already old friends. To 
all others, the amount we do, gives the best guarantee of the way we do it. 
There is no near cr far in our business. 
Jersey can alike enjoy the advantages of dealing directly at headquarters. 


cE 


di 


LEELA, 


tld 


We sell many plants to Dealers, 


VHA HHATAHHAAY 


Flower lovers in California or New 








The simple question is, do 
you can get ours for the 
Wherever the mail goes 
Our ROSE GUIDE and 
how te keep what you 
our success with flowers. 


to understand and enjoy. 


SUT eS 





It describes other flowers 


PITUTTTETHOVETOONTNTAIMTAAAIMAAAIAACS vou love flowers? 
The Dingee & 
Conard Co’s 


ROSES 


ARE ON THEIR 
OWN ROOTS. 


TVETVTVUNTTVTTUNTNTTTPUNTTTTVOR TTT Tey 


If so, 
price of the other kinds. 
our Roses go and bloom. 
CATALOGUE will tell vou 
buy, and how to repeat 
It is made for plain people 


It is not bad looking either. 


SLU 


also; from the favorite of 








ai 





your childhood to the noveity of the hour, almost ever:thing—except trash 
and the wonderful wonders which disappoint and disgust. 
to make the acquaintance of every flower lover in America, and offer 
our Guide as above, by way of introduction, FREE for the asking only. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


ROSE GROWERS AND SEEDSMEN. 


We would like 











SIVA VIVNEFHAUIITHHHHANU ANNAN 
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Lrice Of GUivEcun 
deducted on first order, 
or sent free with anor- 
der for any of the nov- 
elttes. These 
occastonally 
give out, so » a 


NOVELTIES 


FOR 1892. 








ORDER EARLY w% 
Gli 








BRILLIANT Poppy, - 
TULIP-FLOWERED Poppy 
6 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 50 ets. each; Set for $2.50 
SPLENDID PoTaTo ‘‘ AMERICAN WONDER.” 


q 4 . Packet, 15 cts. 


Packet, 2% cts. | 





11b., 30 cts.; 5lbs., $1.00; pkt., 60 cts. | 


Dwarr Cat.iorsis *‘ GOLDEN Kina,” Packet, 20 cts. | 
2 ELecant Rosss. . 

6 CHorce GERANIUMS. . Each, 25 cts.3 Set $1.00 
New 40-Lp. Oat. Given for trial. 
GARDEN PEA ‘‘CHARMER,” . 
Sweet Corn **GotpEN NuGGET.” 
TEN WeEEks Stock ‘‘NEw IMPERIAL.” Packet, 30 cts. 
Vick’s Floral Guide /vce with cash orders for above, 


Both for 50 cts. 


Packet, 15 cts. 
Packet, 15 cts. 





Send Ten Cents for Vick’s FLoraL Guipbg, which gives full particulars 
of above, and over 2,000 favorite Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Plants, &c. 


; 
Mention where | 


you saw this. orders $1.00 worth from us. 





Any one not now a subscriber can have VicK’s MAGAZINE one year free, who 


JAMES VICK’s SONS, Rochester, N.Y. 













A | | a 
j ) 
‘ 4 Farm Book sent fortwo 


q Bi Free. Mention this paper Address: 


L PRAY YOURTREES. 5] 7 Soa fun $5.50 


{i ‘Wwr © ‘ 
ee Makes 3 Complete Brass Machines, 
A Valuable 1l’d Book (worth $5.00) on “* Our Insect Foes,” given oie pee Serres 
are making $5 to $20 per day. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 120 page 
weeny soe dt Lol ac. stamps. This book cost over $500 to compile. Price List and lll’dCatalogue 
P. Cc. BL. EWIS ME’G CO. Catskill, N. Y. 


WILL SPRAY 10 ACRES PER DAY. 


ULTURIST 

















[Ma RCH, 


ARMERS AND GARDENERS-—Do you Want to 

make the heaviest payiuy investment of the age? On 
man Jast season received in re'urn for an extra invest. 
ment of $7 per acre over 159 bushels of Potatoes 
SPECTAC POTATO MANURE and TRUCK Wat 
SPECIAL y. U and TRUCKERS: 
DELIGHT. Speciat brands for each crop. ee 
and circulars forwarded on application; e€xpressage 
prepaid. We can make money for you. Local A cmt 
wanted in all unoceupied territory. CHEM'ICAL 
COMPANY of Canton, Baltimore, Md., P. 0. Box 4(7 


BBANS! 


100 Busheis Per Acre. 


——~ 





You can produce the same Marvelous 


Yields if you will Read and Heed 


“SECRETS OF SUCCESS,” 


and buy the seeds of the “ Gilt Edged 


Farmer.” Write for particulars 


H. H. DEWEESE, Box 1357, Piqua, Ohio, 


GET our ___ 


MORETON FARM 


And have Seeds that will not only GROW but produce 
the finest Vegetables and Flowers. 


Harris’ Rural Annual for 1892 


Which contains many useful suggestions about Gardening, 
Fruit-growing, Farming and Fertilizers, wiil be seut Free 
to all who ask for it. Write to-day. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 


Nioreton Farm, N. Y., Monroe Co. 


won? TR. 


CHESTNUTS—JAPAN MAM- 
EY MOTH and GIANT, _ Parry’s 
Japan Walnuts, JAPaNG 'LD- 
EN RUSSET IV aHO and Kief- 
fer Fears, ELEAGNUS LONG- 
IPES, HaReY ORANGES and 
other valuable novelties. Siuall 
Fruits, GRAPES, ete. Fruit, 
Shade and Nut Trees, Urnamental Shruts. Vines, 
ete. Tllustrative Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


LAST & BEAR like WHOLE \ 
ROOT Trees; see ‘‘Fruits and 
ee Fruit Trees’’—Free. ~\ 




















Garden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd 
Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cal. 


Fruit Grower: Surprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 

ry,Plum,PRUNE,Peach,Ap’t,Quince,Nut,Or.Trees, Graits, 

ROBES8—everything. NolargerstockinU 8 No BETTER \\ 
\ 


Nocheaper. STARK BROS., 1st 8t., Louisiana, 
Mo.—Founded 1825; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST. 


EVERCREENS and Forest 
oe Trees for 
Wind-breaks, Ornament, &c. Hardiest 
Varieties. Nursery grown Scotch Pine 
2 to 3 feet, $10 per 100. Scotch and 
Austrian Pine seedlings, 12 to 15 in. 
$10 per 1000. Other sizes and varie- 
ties in proportion. Over 10 million 
for sale. Good local agents want 


1). Hill, Bvergreen Spec’ st, Dundee, lll- 
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Catalogue Free. 











YING 


Beat, 





We sell Sulphate of Copper, Paris G 


QUTF ITS PERFECTION : 


Latest Improved 
Empire Pumpsstir the liquid automatically and will spray 100 Trees Per Hour. 


i We make the Little Gem and Garfield Knapsack Sprayers and the Vermorel, fine 
spray nozzle, most economical spray nozzle in the world, Also a Horse Power Sprayer at low price. 

reen and London Purple at wholesale prices. Catalogue free.Write ~ 

address plainly.giving county. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.100 Bristol Ave. LOCK PORT,} 






and Cheapest: Our Perfeetion 2nd ~ 


VW. = 








Choice Flower Seeds. 


Grown and soldby MILTON E. FISK, Lunenburg 
Mass. Send for catalogue and receive a sai le package 


free. 


ARLIEST OF THE EARLY! 
THE LEADER STRAWBERRY. 


Signally the novelty of the year. Received 3 prizes 
from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 1891. Send 
to Headquarters for Circular and Price List. 

C. Ss. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 

CARDS sarees Cade, Fine Soap book ome ciirel bare 

stamp. NATIONAL CARD CO.,Box 25, SClU, UHIO. 
When writing to advertisers, be sure to men- 
ion the _ : 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











Sows CLOVER, € SEEDER 


TIMOTHY, 
Sows any quantity 


RED TOP, eX 

AND ALL KINDS OF Be 
: —evenly, accurately, 
=m, in wet, 


GRASS SEEDS. 
dry, and windy 


weather. 

Weight 40 Ibs. 
Send for circulars, 
YESILANTI, MICH. 










20 to 40 Acres _ 


per day. =: 
0. E. THOMPSON & SO 


co 7 River Street, 





NS, 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if 
preferred. Salesmen want, .. No experience need- 

ed. Address stating age. ‘ 
H. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 
Balsam Fir, 


NATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS. iemtocx, ar 


bor Vite, White Pine and White Soruce, 6 to 12 inches, 
at #3 for 1,000, £10 for 5,000, $17 50 for 10,000, Packing free. 
JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


STRAW BERRIES —Bubhach, Haverland,Feltou, lear! 
« and other choice varieties at very 

ed endge Grape vines, fruit and ornamental trees, fF rice 
St free. 








Ss. C. DE COU, Moorestown, Bur. Co., N. J- 





TREE at wholesale and retail. Prices 
AG on application. 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


Yo cox ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 








THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL. 





CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 











TURIST. 
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The Real Situation of Cotton. 
a 

The condition of the cotton market is such that 
any facts and figures tending to show the state of 
supply and demand are of interest. The AMERI- 
cAN AGRICULTURIST has been to considerable 
trouble and expense getting such data. The 
‘principal stocks of the world are centered at 
Liverpool, where the supply at the close of last 
year was 500,000 bales greater than one year 


previous : 


Supply Dec. 31 (bales.) 1891. 1890. 
Sea Island, Algerine do, Upland, Mobile, 

New Orleans. ... 05 sc cccece ss seccsccess 1,210,090 619,480 
pernam, Bahia, Maccio, Maranham.... 38,820 24,210 
Egyptian, Smyrna, GreeKk...........-... 104,520 80,690 
West INGiCS, POVUVIAN 2.000.006 seccesne 20,890 18,950 
surat, Madras, Bengal, Rangoon...... 58,480 166,460 

PAIS «cs sks ss siose 1,427,800 909,740 


The average prices of the five principal grades 
of cotton at the same periods are thus compared, 
the penny reckoned at two cents: 


Grades. DECEMBER 31, 1891. 1890, 
Midland Upland American............ 8.69¢ 12¢ 
Fair Pernambuco. ... 2... ccccccccecesee 10.31¢ 12.31¢ 
Cate THIS TFT ic kecceccccade sccccenss « Re 12.94¢ 
Cae TRIE TIE oss ccciccce nes ccacctccves Be 8.18¢ 
Ce Feet CIT a 6 6 sede sscvcsnssscaniccess. GIR 8.44): 


These prices show that there has been a loss in 
value for middling American cotton of 4.31 cents 
per pound during 1891. The highest price last year 
was 10.3l cents on January 15th, 1891, and since Feb- 
ruary 5th it was never above ten cents. The price 
fell lower than at any period since 1848. The total 
imports, exports and consumption of cotton in 
Great Britain for the past two years (showing 
also the sourees of supply) were as follows, 000’s 
omitted, in bales: 


Imports. { Exports. | Consumption 


1891.__1890.| ’91._’90. | 1891. 1890. 
America...........| 3,575 2,918) 185 191) 2,885 2,786 
MAD iccadic:ek's aus 146 150 2 6 129 133 


Povibeccccscsesc| SSL 272) 28 a4}! oF 253 


From 


West Indies ...... 66 66| 24 22 40 30 
East Indies........| 247 604 174 _ 243) 201 299 
Totals..........-| 4,365 4,010 415 476) 3,479 3,493 
These figures are instructive. ‘While the imports 


in 1891 were in excess of those in 1890 by 365,000 
bales, the exports and consumption of Great 
Britain were less by over 80,000 bales. With a total 
stock of 1,436,000 bales on hand at all British ports 
on January 1st, 1892, the stocks held by spinners 
were 214,000 bales, as against 246,000 on January Ist, 
1891, or only 32,000 bales less. In actual weight the 
total imports of 1891 were 214,154,480 pounds more 
than in 1890, and the total weight of cotton con- 
sumed was only 1,775.000 pounds more in 1891 than 
in 1890. A further interesting comparison is given 
to show the growth and consumption of cotton in 


the United States, also the exports to Great Brit- | 


ain during the past five seasons, in bales: 
Exports to 


Season. U.S. Growth. Consumption. Gt. Britain. 
TSHG-B7 5 .o6:4:0-6s's0- OLS Ge 2,124,53 2,773,471 
oe eee 7,017,707 2,284,510 2,902,316 
cE ST ae eee 6,935,082 2,319,100 2,948,991 
CCE ORS eer eae 7,313,726 2,397,568 2,932,700 
er 8,655,518 2,707,005 3,401,014 


Having given the situation of cotton according 
to English statistics, it behooves us also to present 
the American view, the world being almost exelu- 
sively dependent upon our crop for its supply. 
For the past three seasons, up to February Ist, our 
receipts of cotton were, in bales: 

1891-92 1890-91 1889-90 
From Sept. 1 to Feb. 1,...6,327,819 6,086,806 5,680,450 
Southern Consumption,.. 314,000 290,000 = 270,000 





Totals tO Ded. 1,.5.25:.2-450% 6,641,819 6,376,306 5,950,450 
This shows an excess of 265,513 bales marketed 
this season as compared with the last. But it is 
estimated that Northern spinners have absorbed, 
(Continued on Page 218.) 
: get Sa 
WHAT CHEAPENS BUTTER. 








Many a dairyman does not get the price he 











should for his butter, owing to the fact that he 
has churnings of different colors in one tub. 

The “trier” tells the tale, but in butter where 
Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color 


is used, the “trier” shows the same rich color all 
the way through. There is nothing equal to this 
preparation for giving a golden June yellow of the 
same shade the year round. It possesses peculiar 
properties which prevent making a reddish shade 
even when too much is used. As this color is 
superior in strength, it is the most economical of 
all coloring preparations. It will win converts to | 
the wisdom of coloring butter, and will fill with | 
gold coin the pockets of Qairymen and creamery- | 
mon who use it. 





Shipping Horses. 


Always have something to put on wounds. 
Phenol Sodique arrests inflammation imme- 
diately. Natural healing follows. 


Equally good for all flesh. 
If not at your druggist’s, send for circular. 
HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Pharmaceutical Chemists, Philadelphia. 


Look out for counterfeits. There is but onesgenuine, Better cut the advertisement out and have it to refer to. 





Se 














[VIORGAN | /SPADING 
igen ceil HARROW 


AS D/ 
TH E BEST all around HARROW mn! 
and PULVERIZER. JZ = It = 
NO EQUAL for Vineyards and : oN a 
Peach pian Wass the Pe fal 
soil deep and thorough. 














Descriptive Circular 
sent on application to 


0.S. MORGAN & CO. 
__ Brockport, N.Y. 
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Honest Goods at Honest Prices! 


HARNESS! BUGGIES |Road Carts 


$5.50 and upward. | $55.00 and upward. $11.50 and upward, 









A] 
AAS 
We are selling direct to the consumer at the very lowest cash prices that it is possible to 
make and sell HONEST GOODS. A trial will convince you that we are offering goods of 
a QUALITY, DURABILITY and ELECANCE NEVER BEFORE PRODUCED. 


Write for free Illustrated Catalogue, containing all information, and prices that will please. 


KEMPER MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











E=ow To Male iMoney 


A FEW HENS 


{s the motto and teachings of the Best Poultry Paper ores It Costs Only 50 cits. a year; six 
months 25 cts. Cash or stamps. Sample free. Address FARM-FOULTRY, Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 
LIKE 


NOTHING ON EARTH 
HE SHERIDANS V 


WILL 
CONDITION POWDER 








AKE 


IF YOU CAN'T GET IT NEAR HOME, SEND TO US. 


Iti: Absolutely Pure. Highly Concentrated. Most Economical, because such small doses. Strictly a Medicine. 
Nota Food. You can buy or raise food as cheap as we can. Prevents and Cures all diseases of Poultry. Worth 
more than gold when hens are Moulting. “One large can saved me $40, send six more to prevent roup this 
winter,” saysacustomer. Forsale by druggists, grocers, geueral store and feed-dealers. No other made like it, 

We will send post-paid by mail as follows:—A new elegantly illustrated copy of the “ FARMERS’ POULTRY 
RAISING GUIDE” torice 25 cents. Contains a daily poultry account worth the price), and two small packages _ of 
Powder for 60 cents; or, one large 21-4 pound can for $1.20 (regular price) and Guide free. Sample pack, 25c., 
five for $1.00. Six large cans, express prepaid, $5.00. Send stamps orcash. In quantity costs less than one-tenth 
eentaday perhen. Testimonialssent free I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom-House Street, Boston, Mass. 








DAIRY COODS. 


We sell everything that goes 
into the Dairy, Creamery 
and Cheese Factory. Every 
§ Farmer should have our Bab- 
wa COCK Milk Tester. More valu- 
me 2ble than scales. Send for 
catalogue. 


CORNISH, CURTIS & 
GREENE M’F’G. CoO., S 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. | : Co. 


to $15 Renta. 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


and plating jewelry, watches 










ii] with gold, silver or nicke) 
No experience, No capital. 
i, Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
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The Real Situation of Cotton. 
wt 
(Continued From Page 217.) 
up to February Ist, 1,477,509 bales, being 42,319 bales 
more than last season, and 73,053 bales more than 
for the season of 1889-90 up to the same date. The 
actual crop, for the three seasons is best presented 
by the following table of actual receipts from 
plantations: 
Months. 
September,. 
October, .... 
November, . 
December, 
PORVATY. <<... 


1890-91 1889-90 


1891-92 


655.770 
1,623,648 
1,633,028 
1,568,921 


w= moO 
410,923 


860,274 








965,468 





Balance season,.........- 1,844,812 1,061,836 





6,251,890 
85.48 
7,313,726 


returns 


6,810,706 
78.57 
8,655,518 


Agriculture 


Totalfive months 
Per cent... .. 
Total crops.. 
*Based on 
Feb. 1st. 
This indicates the movement to February Ist, to 
have been more by 34,813 bales than a year ago, 
and 1,500,000 bales less than the total crop of last 
The average weight of the bales of the 


7,155,519 


838.3 





..*8,103,645 


Department of 


season. 
present crop is rather more than four pounds less 
than a year ago, making a reduction for this sea- 
son of 70,000 bales from the above statement. 
Values have fallen to a point where the lower 
grades of cotton are being profitably used in the 
manufacture of the coarser qualities of paper, 
which creates an extra demand. teceipts for 
January from the pi:sntations were less than in 
the same mouth for the two previous years. There 
was almost a corresponding decrease in Februery 
receipts, indicating that a larger per cent. of the 
erop had been marketed up to February Ist than 
in either of the two previous years. This view is 
borne out by the returns, on that date, to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which 
also prove the finer quality of the crop, and make 
this comparative exhibit of the proportion sent 
from plantations up to February 1st, and quantity 
of the crop compared with last year: 





Crop 
Com'd 
100 for 


“Per cent, mar- 
keted from 
Sept. to Feb. 1. 





1892. 1891. last yr. 
2 | Ga ee ee i. en eee =8 
MOrths CORPOUMR.... 20s. ccccscee| BW 86 79 
Routh Carolina.............. 90 8) |} sp 
NS gawensntenke sna eens 92 8&5 85 
OS ae ite 92 90 94 
UNORUNIR soos a chins; bemsiciv'sic om 1 86 92 
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There is, therefore, ever’ reason to believe that 
from now on receipts trom plantations will be 
materially less than at corresponding dates a year 
ago, with a conseauent improvement in price. The 
Department’s reports place the crop of 1891 at 
“about half a million bales short of that of 1890,” 
while our ealeulations from the Department’s 
reports, and the actual movement to February 1st 
indicate a crop of from 8,103,646 to 8,162,154 bales. 

Another point is the growth of cotton manufac- 
ture on the European continent. It has always 
been customary to regard the British factories as 
the largest consumers, but they are not. The con- 
sumption of cotton in Great Britain is now 80,288 
bales per week, while in the rest of Europe it is 
87.769 bales. Under these circumstances it seems 
no longer desirable to have estimates and values 
supplied only from England, which really is not 
the greatest market. American factors could 
divert much of their transactions direct to conti- 
nental Europe, the largest consuming center, and 
it may prove judicious to do so. The average 
weekly European consumption in 1891 was 168,057 
bales, or the total for the year of 8,739,000 bales, 
which is more than the largest estimates of the 
present crop. Again there is a deficiency in 
sources of supply from other countries of 370,000 
bales as follows: 





BRITISH IMPORTS. 
Esti- 
mate 

Janito 
Oct1,’92 


"804,000 


Total 
Present 
Season 


Total 
Year 91 


Oct 1 to 
Dee. 31, 
1891 


From 


East India.. ~ 96,000 900,000 | 1,271,000 





Egypt........... 228,000 362,000 , 590,000 2,000 
Smyrna......... 9,000 20,000 29,000 29,000 
Brazil, W. I.ete. 58,000 213,000 271,000 309,000 





Totals 
Without allowing for any increased consumption 
we get at the following facts: 


1,790,000 2,161,000 


European Consumption,..............8,739,000 bales 


United States and Canada,............ 2,850,000  * 
Total Consumption,.... rents ..11.589,000 

United States Crop... .8,500,000 

Other Sources,........ 1,790,000 10,290,000 

Excess of demand over supply,...... 1,299,000 


The present plethora of cotton has no doubt 
demoralized the market. but, on conservative 





figures, it appears that consumption will exceed 
supply by 1,300,000 bales on an estimated American 
erop of 8,500,000 bales. Allowing the stocks in 
England, at the beginning of the year, to have 
been 1,486,000 bales, the actual excess at the close 
of this season should be but 136,000 bales, without 
reckoning any additional demand, or the lighter 
weight of the bales. The idea of reducing the 
acreage in the United States is also gaining 
strength and it is safe to assume that next season 
Will see a considerable decrease in this respect. 
We believe that the turning point in values has 
been reached, and anticipate a reaction with a 
material hardening of the market as the receipts 
begin to fall off, and as the movement to decrease 
the area planted to cotton assumes a concerted 
and properly organized complexion. 


AT HAND 


In adangerous emergency, AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL is prompt to act and sure to 
cure. A dose taken on the first symptoms 
of Croup or Bronchitis, checks further prog- 
ress of these complaints. It softens the 
phlegm, soothes the inflamed membrane, 
and induces sleep. As a remedy for colds, 
coughs, loss of voice, la grippe, pneumonia, 
and_even consumption, in its early stages, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


excels all similar preparations. It is en- 
dorsed by leading physicians, is agreeable to 
the taste, does not interfere with digestion, 
and needs to be taken usually in small doses. 

“From repeated tests in my own family, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has proved itself a 
very efficient remedy for colds, coughs, and 
the various disorders of the throat and 
lungs.”’—A. W. Bartlett, Pittsfield, N. H. 

‘For the last 25 years I have been taking 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for lung troubles, and 
am assured that its use has 


Saved My Life 


Ihave recommended it to hundreds. I find 
the most effective way of taking this medi- 
cine is in small and frequent doses.” — T. M. 
Matthews, P. M., Sherman, Ohio. 

“My wife suffered from a cold; nothing 
helped her but Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral which 
effected a cure.”—R. Amero, Plympton, N. S. 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Prompttoact,suretocure 
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WORST CASES CURED TO 
STAY CURED iF uNCoM- 


DISEASE. 
Incurable cases 





Every AstTHmatic. 
y Examination free by mail, 
P.HAROLD HAYES.M.D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








STEEL 


=e OF 


Strictly Genuine Stee}, 


Write for Catalogue, 2 t 
samples and price list, s Also SIDING, CEILINGS. ete, 
KANNEBERG RUOFING CO., Canton, Ohio. 





NO OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE. 

The most vicious horse 

can be DRIVEN and CON. 

TROLLED WITH EASE, 

Works the same as theJ.1.C.,, 
but don’t pull up so easy, 


LEADS THEM ALL 
Sample mailed X C for $I .00 


Nickel $1.50. 
Stallion Bits 50 cents extra, 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO. SA¢'ss;.0%2: 


A Bit HAVING 
CINE 


















BLIZZARD HoRse 
ice CREEPER 


FRAMES (3 sizes) fitted by ANY- 
1s ONEtoany shoe. Calksonly wear. 
Anyonecan putin new. Set $3.ex. 
¥ pd. Forsingle sets send shoe size, 


S. W. KENT, 
Sole Mfr.,. MERIDEN, CT. 









> 


SPRING CURRY COMB 







Patented in United . 
States, July 16, 1889, and 
in Ten Foreign Countries, 
A comb that combines the strength of metal with the 
elasticity of a brush. Efficient, humane, convenient 
and durable. Descriptive circulars on application. 
Send 50c for sample by mail, if not sold by your dealer. 


SPRING CURRY COMB C0, South Bend, Ind. 








DAY, SURE, for Agents who sell 

Howe’s Magic Buckle. for horse-owners 

‘uy_from I'wo to Six Pairs. Harness 

~ Makers Buy Gross Lots. This buckle 

will form a never-slip loop or holder on Any 

Retns for driving horses. Applied in a moment. 

Will Last a Lifetime. Silver or nickel plated, 

25 cents, postpaid. Also 1000 ciruclars with 

your pame and address as our sole agent for 
your vicinity. Address or call on 


HOWE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
325 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE KEITH. 










i » Is simple, strong, durable 
i} E <z3and honestly made. For 
Be —- particulars concerning the 


=> best Wind-Mill manufac- 
tared. Address, 


Jas. ©. eith, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


== SELF THREADING SEWING — 
BS NEEDLES. Weak sighted Sri 









blind can thread them. Finest silver 


spring steel, One style threads on end @&, 
Other on side. Sample paper by mail & 
10 cts,, 2 for 15c., 5 for 25c. ,12for 60c. either 


kind or assorted_papers. Money easily made in selling 
them. Address CHAS. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. Y:- 











Uncle Sam: Wall, that’s goin’ one better’n 
reciprocity. That Mister True beats all. Yes, 
that’s him. He got up there somehow and, 
why, bless me, he’s a showin’ the old man in 
the moon how ter get rich! He’s been edu- 
catin’, and showin’ alot of my boys lately, how 
ver make money, and they are makin’ a lot of 
it. Guess I’lltake some lessons of him myseif. 
Mr. True: Matters are going along all right 
in the moon, and I will again 
.ddress myself to the people of _ 
America. I am not w 
,oing to buy this 





Y here, but 
and y 


once. 


Se S 


aa: 7 . . . 
—_ entire publication, in order to secure the space to explain 
if you will write to us, all shall be made plain to you Free 3 


ou shall have our special personal consideration and attention. _ 
earned at our NEW line of work, rapidly and honorably, by those of cither sex, young 
or old, and in their own localities, wherever they live. Any one can do the work. Easy 
to learn. We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote your spare 
moments, or all your time to the work. This is an entirely new 
derful snecess to every worker. Beginners are earning from $25 to $50 and upwards 
per week, and more after alittle experience. We can furnish you the employment and 
teach you Free. This isanage of marvelous things, and here is another great, useful, 
wealth-civing wonder. Great gains will reward every industrious worker. Wherever 
you are and whatever you are doing, you want to know about this wonderful_work at 
C Delay meansmoney lostto you. True & Co., Box 1370 , Augusta, Maines 

















Money can be 


lead and brings won- 
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HARNES 
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(as shown in | 
Illustration) 
to any oue who will sell Six Sets for us. Regular 
price for this Harness 
_ aapemign wages 1S $12.00. Wesellit 


for spot cash with 
order for $6.26 in order tointroduce our goods and 
show Buyers of Harness how to save money. We 
are the largest manufacturers of harness in America, 
and use only the best Oak Tanned Leather in our 
work. We sell Harness for $5.25 per sct and upward. 
If you wanta SET OF HARNESS FOR NO HING 
order asample set and sell 

paid for sample will be refunded when you order the 
Six Sets (same as sample). Address all orders to 


FOSTER BUGGY AND CART CO., 





1x forus. The money 


Pike Bid’g, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 




















SS ‘ 


No Stooping. 


See aS they are 
work. Plea é U 
on Receipt of Price, § 


POTATO PLANTER 00., Travers City, Mich. 






: Mention this Paper. J 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Lansing, Mich., says: 
They will find favor among practical farmers, 
simple, cheap and save a great deal of labor and do better 
Sent Free 


done our expectations. 





% ‘The ACME HAND POTRTO PLANTER, 


4 , A Simple, Durable and Practical Implement. 


e Works Perfectly in Clay, Gravel or Sandy Soil, Sod or New Ground. 


7 Plants at Any and Uniform Depth in Moist Soil, 
Makes Holes, Drops and Covers at one Operation. 


No Backache. 
Indorsed by the Leading Farmers and Potato Growers. 
“They have out- 


One Man Plants Two Acres a Day. 


se send us four more for our spring work.” 
52.00. 








~The Best Four Tomatoes. 


We test nearly all of the new varieties of tomatoes. The best four with us last year were the 
EARLY RUBY, DWARF CHAMPION, POTOMAC and IGNOTUM. 


We have a small quantity of stock seed, of our own growth, from selected fruit of plants that produce the largest, 
smoothest and hardsomest tomatoes. Such seed is rarely sold. We willsend packets of this choice seed at the follow- 
ing prices: Early Ruby 10c, Dwarf Champion }0c, Potomac lic, Ignotum 10c; or four packets, one of each variety, for 
35 cents; or one packet of Potomar and one packet of any other variety you wish fcr 20 cents. For further particulars, 
see HARRIS’S RURAL ANNUAL for 1892, which will be sent free to all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTO- 


RIst who send us their names at once. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 


Moreton Farm, 


Monroe Co., N. Y. 








i ARMS CHE AP THE FINEST, RICHEST SOIL +#_ WORLD. 
NO Paine or EXCESSIVE TRELGHTS, BUP THE 


BEST PAYING MARKETS right at the door for farmers in Michigan. How to get a farm cheap 3 long 
time, easy payments and full information, address O M. BARNES, LANSING, MICHIGAN. 








MEND YOUR OWN HARNESS 


WITH 


THOMSON'S 


SLOTTED 
CLINCH RIVETS. 


No tools required. Only a hammer needed 
to drive and clinch them easily and quickly; 
leaving the clinch absolutely smooth. Re- 
quiring no hole tobe made in the leather nor 
burr for the Rivets. They are STRONG, TOUGH 
and DURABLE. Millions now in use. All 
lengths, uniform or assorted, put up in boxes. 
_ Ask your dealer for them, or send 40c, 
in stamps for a box of 100; assorted sizes. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
JUDSON L. THOMSON MFC. COc, 
alt 


ham, Mass. 


nS 





Illustrated Publications, with 
nnes 

MAC Sahota, Montana,ldaho; 

Washington and Oregon, the 


gute FREE GOVERNMENT 
AND CHEAP 
NORTHERN L AND 
PACIFIC R. R. 
eee 


Best yong e — 
ing an imber Lands 
now open to settlers. Mailed FREE. Address 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, Land Com. N. P. Re R., Ste Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS. 


Farms in the Trucking, Fishing and Oystering section of 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, from $5, $10 to $25 per 
acre. NO MALARIA and HEALTHY. 

Ss. K. MARSHALL, Snow Hill, Md. 


















B SURE 


_ TO_READ 


~| This Offer 


This cut shows the front elevation of the two-room 
frame cottage we construct for actual settlers on our land. 
It is weatherboarded outside and ceiled inside with yel- 
low pine, has a floor of dressed tongue and groove floor 











| hig, shingle roof, panel doors and good sash in window 


openings. Terra Cotta flue with openings for stove in each 
room. We furnish the above cottage, eighty (80) acres of 
good upland, and fence twenty (20) acres for Five Hundred 
(#500) Dollars. Land to be within two miles or less 
of the line of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, and will 
produce cotton, corn, tobacco, sugar-cape, upland rice, 
Irish and sweet pocatoes, oats, rye, barley, millet, broom- 
corn, strawberries, grapes, peaches, pears and all vari- 
eties of garden and orchard products suitable to the 
climate. Pure freestone water and unsarpassed 
healthfulness of location guaranteed. Terms: 
Half cash. balance in twelve months, with interest at 
the rate of 6 percent perannum. White for further in- 
formation. If you want a country farm and 
home, you cannot aiford to neglect this offer. 
Address ALABAMA LAND AND VELOP- 
MENT COMPANY, Mobile, Ala., or J. N. EBER- 
LE, L. & I. Agent, No. 1:05, Poplar Street, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


ANDS held in reserve for several years by the state 

4 government are now opened to settlers at their actual 
value. 

These reserved lands lie along the eastern or Atlantic 
coast, between St. Augustine and Biscayne Bay, one-half 
mile to six miles from the ocean, a large portion being far 
below the frost limits. 

This is the only eastern section in the United States 
where it is possible to raise semi-tropical fruit, and where 
= vegetables and fruits can be raised in time to catch 
the highest northern prices. 

The section along the Indian river and Lake Worth is 
well settled, and the Jand is the most valuabie in the state, 
the east coast being tapped by four railways, and the 





| rivers along the coast being navigated by steamboats. 


lmproved transportation facilities, delightful climate 
(being so near the ocean the air is much more bracing than 
farther inland) makes this an excellent opportunity for 


| actual settlers. 


Prices of land range from #2 per acre upward. 


We shall be pleased to send maps, township plans and 
full information to all who are interested. 


FLORIDA COAST-LINE CANAL AND 
TRANSPORTATION CO., 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
JOHN W. DENNY, President. 


VIRCINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 

The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of 
the State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. 
Healthfine. Near the great markets. Educational advan- 
tages unsurpassed. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write to 
WOODS & AYLETT, 








or Mayor of City, Charlottesville, Va. 
ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLETS and 
MAPS relative to 


Free Virginia, 


The Coming Great Agricultural, Wool-Growing and Iron- 
Producing District of the United States will be sent 
FREE on application to 
TRAFFIC DEPT., N. & W. R. R., 
Roanoke, Virginia. 





CLAREMONT LAND ASSOCIATION, Sarsy"éo.. 


Ja. Offers 600 choice farms; 3,000 haudsume town lots 
on James River, with terms to suit purchasers. Free circular 





SPECIAL 


ROOFING FOR FARMERS 
READY eee. = 

























Guaranteed the best made. Especially suitable for 

Farmers’ use, being fire, water and wind proof, is 

light, durable, cheap, and easily applied by any 

one. Cheaper than slate, tin, iron or shingles. 

Catalogue, samples and special prices on application. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 

if? to 125 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








stamp for ‘Travels of Brother Jonathan” to 


SEATTLE the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. Send 
Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 





£ The GARRETT PICKET & 
| Ti, WIRE FENCE MACHINE 
= Weaves to the posts. Best in the 

world. Thousandsin use. Guar- 
L anteed. Freight paid. Agents 
: are reporting big sales. Machines, 

4 Wire, etc., at wholesale direct to 
s = Farmers where I have no Agent. 
Catalogue free. Address the man- 
ufacturer, &. H. GARRETT, 

= MANSFIELD, OHIO. 























| owners. Full particulars in our mont 


FLORIDA FOR PROFIT. 


Orange and lemon geste planted and cultivated for non- 
residents, payment in installments, og profit to the 
ly. Send stamp to 


O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., N. Y. 


G A R D E N FA R M § fine ita dumats ; a ile 





| $10 monthly Parenti books and plats free. Apply to 


RGE T. MELVIN, Annapolis, Md. 


LAND FOR HOMESTEADS 


On ~ a Sm ae Se, S. Dakota. For infor- 
mation ress with stamp 
MORRIS, CHOWEN & ROBINSON, 
Brown’s Valley, Minn. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


| 
| 
| 






QOMETHING REAL for farmer or investor. 
KS 160 acre fruit and town lot farm. 10.000 trees 15 years 
old, must go. LOY 


B. FERL, Wichita, Kansas. 
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AGRICULTURIST. 
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arr FERTILIZER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


LIME SPREADERS, CORN PLANTERS and GRAIN DRILLS. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 
Single Row Distributor. of manufacturing ALL KINDS 
—_— of Fertilizer Distributors, both broad- 
cast and single row. We have Two Styles of SINGLE ROW 
Fertilizer Distributors, one withan EXTRA Capacity which rect 

















sow 50 bush. Cotton Seed peracre. These machines fully meet 

the requirements of Truckers, Cotton, Tobacco, Orange Grow ers and 
Farmers, and we WARRANT them to be the most complete 
and Perfect Force Feeds in existence. We also manufacture the 


SPANGLER IMPROVED CORN SHELLERS, FODDER CUTTERS, &c XQ 
Fendsoriusated THe SPANGLER MFG. CO., YorK, Pa. 


HAYPRESSES 


[STEEL PRESSES,] 






: sae —, 
5 P.K.DEDERICK & ©. 
DEDERICK’S Sack. ihr say y. 





sn 
























Good F $55-00 
Better G $65.00 
Best R $75.00 


BUY of the Manufacturer. SAVE Middleman’s projit and Traveling 
man’s expenses, We manufacturea full line of Buggies, Phaetons, 
Surreys, Carriages, and Carts, Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


warranted, PIONEER BUGGY CO., Columbus, Ohio. 














TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL owe 


l T esale P: 

u} S35 ‘Standard Singer “Machine for $8 9.50 | @55 Arlington Machine for 19.50 
845 ‘** $15.50 | 60 Kenwood 823.50 

All latest improvements. Light running. Noiseless. Warranted 5 years. Complete 

set of attachments FREE, | Send for catalogue and save money. Mention this paper, 

Address CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 360-364 Dearborn St., B 258 Chicago,IL 


























ELASTICITY IS LIFE! 


In a wire fence, and the lack of it is DEATH to your 
expectations of durabiiity and efficiency. Take ro chan- , —~A 
ces, but buy the only elastic fence, the Coiled Spring > 

Wire, made by the % : <a 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE (CO,, 






KEEPS Comain 
ES 
FLour Wetttib) BIN 
perFEctiy = BAUR sirpteR 
DRY sieve ! PAN & 
AND : COOP. 
FREE AERATES 
FROM 
osnien FLOUR 
ETC. MOLB 


Avoids the great inconvenience of reaching into 
a barrel or sack. Noscattering. Saves time and 
waste. Once tried you wonld not be withoutit 
formany times its cost. Send for circular. 
Prices 25lbs. #2.50 | Your dealer sellsthem 
to hold 501bs. &3.00 | or oughtto. Ifhe does 
100 lbs. $4.00 | not please write to us. 
SHERMAN & BUTLER, Manufacturer: 
26-28 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO, I 








#8 BFENCING 





Write CRYSTAL CREAM- 
ERY CO., LANSING, MICH., 
for Catalogues of 


IGREAMERIES, Etc. 


\Giass Milk Cans, Never 
| Rust, Water Tanksof steel 
Wplate, everlasting. Cream 
withoutIce or withIce. We 
want agents everywhere. 
~ Big cuti” prices. 


















TRABBIT & POULTRY FENCING. 
Freight Paid. MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE 0..CHICAGO 





ADRIAN, MICH. 
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LUMBER 


—AND— 


Large Smooth Wire (No. 9), Steel Stay 
Guards, and Stretcher Fasteners 






THE D 
a 





5Toc 


Poste 2 to 3 rods apart 







A POWERFUL, HARMLESS, Visible ne for HORSE ico baled ot 
PASTURES, FARMS, RANGES AND RAILROADS. re 
You can build any height, and, by using Hog or Sheep 
Guards, as close as you wish. 


Wire FENCE IMPROVEMENT Co. 
87 TO 91 THIRD AvE. CHICAQ@O: 


(= Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 


SCRIBNER’S 


Log Book. 





WIND MILL 
*““Money makes the mnre go,’’ and a litte 
breeze operates the Ideal Junior—a little money 


buys it. Ask for catglogue free. 


STOVER MFC. CO., 
801 River Street. _ FREEPORT, ILL 










Over One Million sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws: Care of Saws; 
Oord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Lan 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head. 


Standard book throughout the United States and Cana. 
da. Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your bookseller for it. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 236, Rochester, N. ¥. 









coin worth. 


$5.000. 
A Bosto 1 Baker so!d 149 
old coins 


; $13.389 

W ecan prove that others have done 
nearly as well. Coin collecting 
pays big. If you have any Old Coms 
or Proofs coined before 1878, save them, 
as they might be worth a fortune. II- 


SOLE 











ACKSON 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY,N.Y. 


Al ts for Ak 
FOUND ROUND Bole Obed for Alon 
in Galveston, T.. an old , AND Brick and Cement, 


(Established 1852.) 





The Improved 
RELIABLE PUMP. 


All working parts now made of brass There 
should be one in every house for use in case of 
Fire. No farmer or gardener should 
be without one for spraying trees, 
' washing windows, washing buggies, 
\ See" etc. Fruit Growers can save their 

= fruit, such as_ Cherries, Apples, 
! \x-~ Peaches, Plums. Currants, or fruit of 
\ tad kind, where Insects will destroy 
iF Each Pump has two nozz'es, one 
~ solid stream and the other for 





spraying. This Pump is the best for the money in the 
market, is double acting, will throw astream_ 50 to 6) feet 
horizontally, or 25 to 3) feet high, acd is the cheanest 
pump on the market. Price only $3.£0 eacb. THE GEO. 
WORT 


HINGTON CO., 95 and 97 St. Clair St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 








JA BROS. 
FEW YORE STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 





wm lustrated circulars on rare coins free 

Fe at office or mailed for two stamps. 
AGENTS WANTED. Numismatic 

Bank, Court S:, Boston, Mass. 









\ANIMAL 


THE ierinchcapiieiedl 








is the Strongest and Best Self- | 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full em, or wie 
instructions for erecting sent with the tirst 





Re THE TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER. om 
SS — wi 










other. Warranted not toslip. Price $1. 

Satisfactionguar, ormoney ref’. Cire. tree. 

Sold by Kennedy, Spaulding & Co., 
Syracuse, N. Ve 





Camp’ s SUCCESS 


he fay POKE 
i nN Poke that successfully 
prevents Lynd from Jumping fences and 


YOUR OWN 
ND Sone. isnt 
e 
Graham Flour & Cor! i he 


ND MILL‘ aes 


a yy er cent. more m: 
in kee in Poult Also POWER MILLS and 
FARM FEED MILLS. Otrnlarsand testimonials 
gent on appiication. WELSON BROS. Easton. P® 








CUR RES er pRit Ask your hardware dealer for 
MONTROSS, Sole Mfr. Galien, Mice 











mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co.. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 





CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY §S AW 








N [gcse ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 





THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL UL- 





FARMER Saw and Grist Mill. 44H.P. 
Ss: larger. Catalogue free. 
DeLOACH HILL C0.,. Atlanta, Ga. 


TURIST. 
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Recent Publications. 
FROM THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
= ee 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
puRE—Division of Vegetable Pathology, Bul. No. 
1, additional evidence on the communicability of 
peach yellows and peach rosette: Division of 
statistics, report No. 91 (new series), December, 
101, report on the crops of the year; freight rates 
of transportation Company: Division of Entomol- 
ogy. Insect Life, Vol. LV, Nos. 5 and 6, December, 
i891: Division of Botany, Bul. No. 12, part 2, Decem- 
ber, 1801, grasses of the Southwest: Weather Bureau, 
monthly weather review, October, 1891. : Office 
of Experiment Stations, Experiment Station 
Record, Vol. ILL, No. 6, January, 1892. 

ALABAMA — Exp. Sta. at Auburn, Bul. No. 28, 
November, 1891, watermelons and cantaloupes: 
Bul. No. 29, November, 1891, grapes, raspberries and 
straw berries. 

CONNECTICUT—Exp. Sta. at New Haven, Bul. No. 
110, Deeember 1891, notice as to supply of station 
reports; sampling and analyses of Canada ashes ; 
substitutes for Canada ashes; a request for 
samples of Indian corn. 

FLORIDA—Exp. Sta. at Lake City, Bul. No. 16, 
January 1, 1892, corn, hay, weevil, rice, cane, Texas 
bluegrass and cotton. 

GEORGIA—Exp. Sta. at Experiment, Bul. No. 15, 
December, 1891, fertilizer experiments on culture 
and varieties of corn; culture of small fruits. 

MASSACHUSUTTS—Hatch Exp. Sta. at Amherst, 
Bul. No. 16, January, 1892, brief summary of results 
in electro-culture ; experiments with lettuce grown 
under the influence of dynamical electricity ; Mete- 
orologieal bul. No. 36, December, 1891. 

MICHIGAN—Exp. Sta. at Agricultural College, 
Bul. No. 78, December, 1891, glanders and farey ; 
Bul. No. 79, January, 1892, vegetable tests. 

MISSISSIPPI—Exp. Sta. at Agricultural College, 
Bul. No. 18, January, 1892, varieties of cotton. 

NEBRASKA—Exp. Sta. at Lincoln, Bul. No. 18, 
preliminary report on the native trees and shrubs 
of Nebraska. 

NEW JERSEY—Exp. Sta. at Brunswick, Bul. No. 
85, December 18, 1891, farm practice and fertilizers 
to control inseet injury. 

NEW YORK—Cornell Exp. Sta. at Ithaca, Bul. No. 
34, November, 1891, dewberries; Bul. No. 35, Decem- 
ber, 1891, combinations of fungicides and insecti- 
cides and some new fungicides; Bul. No. 36, Decem- 
ber, 1891, the effect of a grain ration for cows at 
pasture. 

OHIO—Exp. Sta. at Columbus, Bul. Vol. IV, No. 8 
(second series), November, 1891, forty years of 
wheat culture in Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA—Exp. Sta. at Stillwater Bul. No. 1, 
December, 1891, general information, organization 
and history. 

OREGON—Exp. Sta. at Corvallis, 
January, 1892, horticulture. 

RHODE ISLAND—Exp. Sta. at Kingston, Bul. No. 
13, September, 1891, fertilizers; Bul. No. 14, October, 
1891, potato scab; the Bordeaux mixture as a pre- 
ventive of potato scab and potato blight; trans- 
planting onions. 

SouTH CAROLINA—Exp. Sta. at Fort Hill, Bul. 
No. 4, (new series), December, 1891, fertilizer tests 
with wheat; varieties of wheat and oats. 

SouTH DAKOTA—Exp. Sta. at Brookings, Bul. No. 
2, June, 1891, glanders; Bul. No. 26, July, 1891, 
strawberries, the sand cherry, and orchard notes. 

TENNESSEE—Exp. Sta. at Knoxville, Bul. Vol. 
IV, No. 5, December, 1891, a chemical study of the 

votton plant. 


pul. No. 15, 


FROM THE TRADE. 


T. J. ANDRE, Wauseon, O.: Illustrated and 
descriptive circular of the Giant fences and the 
Giant automatic wire stretchers used in its con- 
struction. 


BrAss & IRON WORKS Co., Fostoria, O.: Tllus- 


trated catalogue and price-list of well-drill 
machines. : 
E. L. HILL, West Upton, Mass.: Descriptive 


catalogue of Hill’s milk aerator, together with 
description of how to use it and the advantages of 
aeration in milk. 

GEORGE RUEDY, Colfax, Wash.: Illustrated cir- 
cular of the new Palouse apple. 

UNITED STATES NURSERIES, Short Hills, N. J.: 
Price-list of Orchids and Cypripediums. 

BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL Co,, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.: Illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue and price list or agricultural imple- 
ments; comprising hay, straw and ensilage cut- 
ters, corn shellers, separators, plows, harrows, 
etc., ete. 

ROBERT BUIST, JR., Philadelphia, Pa.: Garden 
Guide, almanae and illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue of vegetable, flower and field seeds and 
implements. The monthly calendar of operations 
is a specially valuable feature of this catalogue. 

C.S. BURCH & SoN, Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue of 
wool growers’ supplies, comprising all the various 
implements and contrivances necessary to suc- 
cessful sheep raising. 

J.T. LOVETT Co., Little Silver, N. J.: Guide to 
Horticulture —a neat catalogue of over one hun- 
dred pages, giving illustrations and accurate 
descriptions of all the best old and new varieties 
of small fruits, grapes, fruit and ornamental trees, 
herbaceous flowering plants, shrubs, ete. Six of 
the best and largest strawberries of the season 
(Continued on Page 222.) 
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AND APPLIANCES 


WOMEN 


‘The Owen Electric Belt 


FOR MEN AND 








| CURE TONE 
MANY UP THE 
DISEASES SYSTEM 
WHEN AND 
a RESTORE 
OTHER | LOST 
| REMEDIES: _— 
| FAIL TRY 
GET ONE, (TRADE MARK) ONE.” 


| DR. A. OWEN. 





A GENUINE CURRENT OF ELECTRICITY. 


Is generated in a battery on the belt, and can be applied to 
any part ofthe body. Lhe current can be made mild or 
strong as the case may require, and is absolutely under 
control of the wearer at all times. 


| OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest information regarding the cure of Acute, 
Cbrenic and Nervous Diseases, Sworn Testimonials with 
portraits of people who have been cured. Price List and 
Cuts of Belts and Appliances, and how to order. published 
in English, German, Swedish and Norwegian Languages. 
This Catalogue. cr a Treatise on Rupture Cured with 
Electric Truss, will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of six cents postage. 


THE OWEN 
Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 


Main office and Only Factory, 
191-193 STATE ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office, 826 Broadway, Cor. 12th St. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
In The World, 


(<> Will remove Main Offices and Factory about March 
J, 1892, to the Owen Electric Belt Building, Southeast 
Corner State and Adams Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention this paper. 


We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full diree- 
tions and low 
yrices. 
Cleveland, O. 





Y IRON ROOFING CoO., 


GARR 
Mention Agriculturist. 





“ONE MINUTE, PLEASE.” 






Dr. BURY’S LUNG BALSAM 


For Coughs and Colds (especially on the lungs), 
Asthma. Bronchitis, Ulcerated Throat, Hay 
Fever, Grippe, &c. 


Dr. BURY’S CATARRH SNUFF 


For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, and 
; Hay Fever. 

Dr. Bury’s Camphor Ointment 
A Sure Cure forall kinds of Piles, Burns, Salt 
Rheum, and all Skin Diseases, Colds, Sprains. 
Chilblains, Quinsy, Sore Throat. Chapped 
Hands, Ague in the Face, Broken Breast, Ear- 
ache, Neuralgia, &c. 


Covert’s Gelatine Lozenges, &c. 


These remedies at Druggists or by mail, 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


Dr. BURY MEDICAL CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


West Troy, N. Y. 








SAYS SHE CANNOT bit 


SEE HOW 
YOU DU IT FOR THE MONEY, 
d Singer 








Kennedy’s 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 


Bowels, 
Liver, 
Kidneys, 
Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be 
out. 


You know whether you need 


at or not. 


Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 
New, Pain- 


PILES CURED FREE. texrccrtan. 


Gives instant relief and lasting 
cure—never returns. To prove it we will send a trial 
package FIREE, to any address. PYRAMID DRUC 
COMPANY, Box 35, ALBION, MICHICAN. 








SHALL WE 
SEND YOu 


WHICH ON 


EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Accordions, 


Auto Harps, 
Auto Harp Music, 





Violin Bows, Clarinets, Flutes, 
Violin Cases, Clarinet Music, Flute Music, 
Cuitars, Cornets, Violin Repairing, 
Cuitar Music, Cornet Music, Harmonicas, 
C. W. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
$5 Fence costs 25 cents per Rod. Write for circular, 
T. J. ANDRE, Wauseon, O. 


cost no more than ugly designs. You can buy the best, 
no matter where you live, from our immense stock. 
By our system the U S mail brings our store to you. 
Samples of beautiful selected papers mailed for 8c. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa. 


$100 MONTHLY IN PRIZES! 


FOR BEST ANSWERS TO ONE QUESTION. 
Ist prize, $850; 2d, $2537 
3d, $15; 4th, $7; 5th, $3. 

Which is the longest word in the 





EVERY DAY to One Agent ‘Farmer pre- 
ferred) in each county Selling Giant Wire 
Fence and Automatic Wire Stretchers. 








March Question: 
English language ? 
Competition open toatl. For full information, send for 


AMERICAN NOTES AND QUERIES, 


619 Walnut St., 10 cents per number. 
Philadelphia, Pa. #3 per year. 





RUPTURE CURED. 


Worn Night and Day. 
Perfect Comfort. Holds the 
worst rupture with ease. Has 
a new Pad which can be made 
larger or smaller by the pa 
tient. Sent by mail every- 
where. Illustrated catalogue 
and rules for self-measure- 
ment sent securely sealed. G. 
V. House Mfg. Co., 744 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 








(PATENT ALLOWED.) 
Pat, July 28, 1891. 
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“WALLPAPER 


| 





$13,388 Paid 
For 149 Old Coins. Save all 
you get, coined before 1878, and 


WANTED 


OLD COINS | 


end 2 stamps for illustrated g 
list. Shows the highest peices 
aid. W. Von BERGEN, 87 
‘ourt St., Boston, Mass. 

















SELECTED'BY MAIL. Large 
variety, Jatest stvles at factory 

prices. Send 8 cents postage for 
& full ne of samples. 


OS. J. MYERS, i210 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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Recent Publications. 
<> 
(Continued from Page 221.) 


are handsomely illustrated in the frontispiece. On 
other colored plates, the Japanese wine berry and 
Lovett’s best blackberry are represented. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Farm Annual. This is a handsome pamphlet of 
172 pages, giving concise descriptions and numer- 
ous illustrations of all the best new and old varie- 
ties of vegetable, flower and field seeds: also 
ornamental plants, implements and thoroughbred 
live stock in great variety. Burpee’s famous bush 
Lima bean, leads a select list of novelties. 

E. M. CoLe, Pella, Iowa: Catalogue of garden, 
farm and flower seeds, plants and garden imple- 
ments. A Choice list of promising novelties. 

THE DAISY IMPLEMENT Co., Pleasant Lake, Ind. : 
Descriptive catalogue of the well-known Daisy 
wheel hoes, Daisy horse hoes, lawn mowers, ete. ; 
also spraying implements, together with a treatise 
on insects and insecticides. 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa.: Garden 
Calendar. <A very handsome, artistically em- 
bellished pamphlet of 160 pages containing a 
descriptive and illustrated catalogue of choice 
vegetable, field and flower seeds, new, rare and 
beautiful plants, garden implements, fertilizers, 
ete. The leading novelties offered are attractively 
illustrated in several handsomely colored plates. 

J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. : 
Catalogue of warranted vegetable, flower and 
grain seeds. In addition to ail the choice old and 
new varieties in every department, a number of 
very promising nove ‘Ities which have never been 
offered before are here introduced. 

J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md.: Price list of 
seed potatoes * high-bred,” together with a treat- 
ise oi: potato culture. 

JOEL HORNER & SON, Delair, N. J.: Catalogue of 
vegetable and flower seeds; also grapevines, small 
fruit plants, fruit trees and other nursery stock. 
Homer’s Extra Early Lima bean and Trucker’s 
Favorite tomato are specialties. 

JOHNSON & STOKES, Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘* Money 
Growers’ Seed Manual.” This is one of the most 
unique catalogues of the season, the various novel- 
ties offered being illustrated by the new photo- 
graphic process direct from nature, and printed 
on fine plate paper, giving an accurate life-like 
representation of the various novelties so por- 
trayed. The main part of the catalogue is very 
complete in all its departments. The lithographed 
cover is unusually attractive. 

ALFRED LEIDA, Delaware, N. J.: Tllustrated 
price list of high-bred poultry. 

WILLIAM HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia, Pa.: This 
most profusely illustrated catalogue describes 
and illustrates in full all the best old and new 
varieties of vegetable, flower and farm crops, and 
temptingly presents in several colored plates a 
number of highly promising novelties, foremost 
among which are the Freeman potato, Maule’s 
Genuine Surehead cabbage, Columbus musk- 
melon, Nonesuch sugar corn, ete., ete. Perspective 
views of the exterior, as well as the interior, of 
this immense establishment are presented in the 
introductory chapters. : 

DUANE H. NASH, Millington, N. J.: Illustrated 
and descriptive circular of the Raat th famed Acme 
pulverizing harrow, the excellence of which has 
often been noticed in this periodical. 

NORTHRUP, | 3RASLAN & GOODWIN Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: Hand Book for the Garden. This 
gives instructions for the planting of vegetable, 
farm and flower seeds, bulbs, ete.; also a large, 
complete, descriptive and illustrated cati logue of 
the varieties of seeds offered by this firm. 

OsGooD & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. Y.: Illus- 
trated catalogue and price list of the Binghamton 
Seale Works—a neat and interesting pamphlet. 

W. W. Rawson & Co., Boston, Mass.: Illustrated 
and descriptive Gat: logue of selected vegetable, 
flower and field seeds, ornamental trees, shrubs 
and of general nursery stock. 

M. RUMELY Co., La Porte, Ind.: A handsome 
illustrated catalogue of the celebrated Rumely 
engines and separators; also portable engines, 
saw mills, ete., ete. 

StorRS & HARRISON Co., Painesville, Ohio: <A 
very rich and complete catalogue of 164 pages. 
replete with illustrations and descriptions of 
ehoice vegetables, flowers and fruits, ornamental 
plants, ete. The excellence of the illustrations, 
which are far above ordinary catalogue cuts, is 
especially commendable. 

A. W. LIVINGSTON’S Sons, Columbus, O.: Cata- 
logue of “True Blue Seeds” of vegetables, flowers 
and farm crops: also flowering bulbs, roots and 
garden vegetables. Among the most notable novel- 
ties are the New Stone and Livingston’s Royal 
Red tomatoes, and the Columbus muskmelon. 

POTATO PLANTER Co., Traverse City, Mich.: 
Circular of the Acme new potato planter--a simple 
device which makes the hole, drops, and covers 
the seed at one operation. 








———~-»__— 


The Aeme Harrow. — There are harrows that 
will “dig.” and other harrows that will smooth 
after a fashion, but the manufacturer claims that 
there is but one harrow that will do the whole 
business from start to finish in one operation, on 
heavy or light soil—the Acme Pulverizing Harrow, 
Clod Crusher, and Leveler. As now made, the 
Acme costs but little if any more than the com- 
mon drag. 














Short time 
only I will 
send my 
Electric 
Belts and 
Trusses 






Ss = 
Months’ 
UR.e D Trial 


- You Wish Health, Address DR. C. B. J UD. Detroit, Mich. 


LECTRIC BELT 


N6 My Electric Belts are the lightest, simplest, most durable, and generate five times more 
Electric ity than any other. Superior to any Box Battery made. A Battery and Belt com- 








wan bined, and produces sufticient Electricity to produce a shock, and should be used by male 


and female, old and young. As much of a household nee essity as sugar, teaand coffee. Not 


TRIAL only a cure of disease but also a preventive. 


BUTTE CiTy, MONT., Jan. 16, 1892.—Withbin the last eighteen months we have taken in over $1,000 for Judd’s Elec tric 


B 
Belts and Tr usses, and hav e never had a single complaint, but have had many compliments passed upon them. 


Reference, Banks and Mercantile Agencies. D. M. NEWBRO DRUG CoO. 
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. he Farmers’ Choice iron and Steel Roofing. CARTSandat 1 PRICE 
> = HE best made and IES HARNESS 4t 2 ETL 


We Cat the Prices a: Prices 41 
sell —— than all rE Dane ators, and are stil! 
PRICES 

an aT “A PRICE SAMPLE OFFER 
$20 2 Man Cart.....only $ 9.50 
$60 Open Buggy. only 27.50 
S80 Top Buggy....only 38.06 
<= S10 Buggy Harness only 4.75 
Buy of Factory and save Mid- 
dleman’s Profit. Catalogue free, 


lowest in price. 
Easily applied and 
suitable for all build- 
ings. Qualities the 
very best, also Cor- 
rugated Iron, Crimped edge, etc. 


SYKES IRON & STEEL ROOFING CO Gistcacossitt 











Write for Catslogue and Prices. U.S. Bucc VY & CART CO.9 Law. St.Cineinnati,0. 
RooT’s 
HOUSEHOLD CLI | DANAD] SenT 
EYMOURS Qrett(icscts) “sy 








_, EPAIING OUTFIT! eS: EARS! PATENTED! pm qh. 


4, 5, 5% Inch, $1.00. 
8 i 1.15, 
“J os 1.25. 


Cc. S. BURCH & Co., 
180 Michigan St., Chicago, 


p THE PERFECTION 
HORSE TAIL TIE. 


Beats Cleaning a Muddy Tail. 


All Polished Metal. 







i Ba, is and. materials 

Va pen ninthecut. It en- 
ables one to do his own 
half-soling, rubber,boot, 
shoe, and harness repair- 
jing. No pegs needed— 
i) Simply wire clinch nails. 
/ Saves time, trouble, wet 
feet, vexation, *and 
expense. 7 boy 
can use it. Se isliko 
hot cakes. Agents 

wanted. The whole 
outfit, neatly boxed, 

















& 2 Ibs. ~ tiem Samples 25c. DES OIN ES NOVELTY CO., 
ey OHIO. N lasts BOOT BROS., Medina, 0. 122 W. 4th Street, — Moines, Iowa. 











Why do we Fence? woeTy 7 Wall Pa eee =p 


Not to injure cattle, but to kee 
J : P them Samples and book Ap to Rie , 
sent Free. | White Blanks 3sc. 
NewGolds - - 9c. 
Embos’d Golds 15c. 
Paintersand Paper } 
Hangers send busi- 
ness card for our} 
¢ vs is i i large Sample Books 
chance of injury; one is a flat strip with by express, 


| 
| 
small points, Plain to be Seen—the other, | * TASER & ALLMAN, ; 


in or out; Buck-THORN will do this 
with the least possible danger of harm; 


Barb Wire will do it with the greatest 





two wires, with sharp and jagged barbs, Elna 0-418 Arch wt Mths te peers 








almost Invisible. Write us for circulars 


and samples, HANG YOUR DOORS 


THE Buck-THORN FENCE Co,, Trenton, N. J. 
on the Barn, or on any other Building, with Stan= 


Roy's Corrugated Steel Hinges, as ey = 
a3 ” much stronger and bhandsomer than the ol 
In Use 7 Years. style and cost no more. 


I think Buck-THokn is the best farm fence on the 
market. I use no other on my farms; have had 
same in use seven years, and it is all right yet. 

J. B. FisHer, Penn Hall, Pa. 
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They can be ‘as aa Japanned or Galvanized at 


w 3 slight additional cost, thus preventing rust. If 
no —* dealer in your vicinity keeps them, 
write 

OCCIDENT THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 

CREAMERY. |. 


fA sexd'iorspenat iovedse- | LANSING FENCE MACHINE, 
FARMERS ATTENTION! 


= Why injure your — —. 


















tory Offer. 
Freight Paid by us. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD 
NUFACTURING 60. 


ceinten, - - Iowa 












































i ~ BA E. 

4 aced i De f 
= — 50,000 In Use. , yeas gf 
Bee Plays 600 Tunes vat 
Weight 15 lbs. 550 Cedar Street, 
THE AUTOPHONE CoO., IrHaca, N. Y. 





ANTED—Lady or gent in:each place ca 





make $3a day sending out cireutars on our new plan. 





New Cards Largest Sample Book ofgenuine hidden name, silk { §92 1 
fringe,envelope,acquaintance & calling cards ever Send stamp for Pog CO., Loutsville Ky. 
ce ia * ’ 


offered for a 2c. stamp. Buckeye Card Co.,Laceyville,Obio, 
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Made of Best Galvanized 
- ENCE ™ STEEL 






FARM 
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Best heawe yee nym oe all purposes. Write for catalogue ¢ giving 
full particulars. THE SEDCWICK BROS. CO. Richmond, Ind. 
Eastern Agent EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST when writing. 








‘Burr Stone Grinding Mills 


SAY'BEE-KEEPER! 








py We offer you the best mill on the 
market at such a low figure it will Send for a free sample ANIN of weeere panda, ine” 
pay you to write to us, They are trated, 36-page, CLEA N BEE-CUL E. 
the best constructed, least complicated Semi-Monthly, ($1.00 en Send his 52-page illus. caee of 
and fastest grinding mills yet pre 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
_. _W. BAKER & C0’S 
“4 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, j 

Is absolutely pure and 
- it is soluble. 


o 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
| Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
{4 and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, noure 

Ned ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W.BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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duced. GATISFAOTION 
GUARANTEED. 





ryt: ERE for your name and address on a postal. His 
AB BEE-CULTURE, 400 double-column pp.. price 
$1.25, is just the book for YOU. Mention this paper. Address 


ROOT, THE BEE-MAN, Medina, Ohio. 


Send 2ct. stamp 
for our 48-page 
Illustrated 





Catalogue. 
LEONARD D. 
e/a HARRISON, 
Boz ( NEW HAVEN, CONX. 


ra RUMELY “@« 


TRACTION AND PORTABLE 


NGINES. 







aaa _ 
As Never Before, 
in consequence of for- 
eign countries accept- 
ing our pork. Send for | 


WILL = a description of the fa. 


mousQ.1.C. HOGS. pp, 

First applicant gets aff 

7 pigs on time, [t 
d Agency. 


L. B. SILVER co. “Clev eland, 0.& 














7] oes. Collies, Setters. 
West Chester, Pa. Send sue for Circular. 


PIG Chesters, Berkshires, Polands, as Hounds, Bea- 
xEO. HICKMAN. 








Threshers and Horse Powers. 
Write for Lllustrated Catalocue, mailed Free. 


M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. pel tnenetiomste i 58th year. F. Morris, Norway, Pa. 


pversew Calves; Rough Coated Collies, 
my nalish Beagles; Standard Fowl|s,Tur 
keys, Pekin Ducks, Coltie Pups 








YOU ASK + WE CIVE + 


A valuable illustrated treatise upon spraying thatis of as | a free copy of the only illustrated sheep juurnal published. 
much practical value asany book issued upon the subject C.S BURCH & CO, Chicago, Hl: 


Breeders should send a stamn for 
ovr new Catalogne of WOOL 
GROWERS’ SUPPLIES and 





andalarge eatalogue and dese —- = ~ colotented 
Garden Plow: 1 
vse ome Hoe. EQR SAL F—SPRAGUE STALLION. 


Hand Cart, Spraying Pumps, Lawn Mowers, etc. It will 


way you $0 Wao DLETON, 406 Library St., Phila. 


Spring Cloud, Dark Bay, 8 years old. 
No recora. Pedigree guaranteed. Address C. D. MID- 





DAISY IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 


Pleasant Lake, Ind. (Branch, Baltimore, Md.) 





poses. Address P. O. Box 1682, New York. 


ANTED.—A Diack or dark gray Jack, about 15 
hands high, three to four years old, for breeding pur- 





SEED POTATOES, 


Seed Potatoes are THE BEST. Wedonotmeanby out Iceor Waterby HILL’S “ILK 
this that they areas good as any, but that they are abso- Catalogue free. Agents wanted. Address 
lutely the BEST grown anywhere. The reasons for this E. L. HILL, West +U pton, Mass. 


MILK PURIFIED WINTER AND SUMMER 


Of animat heat, stable odors, «dors of turnips, 
cabbage, ensilage, garlic, ragweed, cottonseed 
Did it ever occur to youthat Aroostook Co., Maine meal, brewers’ ara. apple pon ace, Sten, with- 
q OR. 








opinion are set forth in our Catalogue for 1892. 


Mailed free upon request. 
PROVIDENCE, 
WM. $. SWEET & $0 5 Khode Island 
inisnalarhateters Largest 
Warranted a. Ove Year-Old FOR SAL Range in the West. My 
IDAHO PEAR. Trees, a tee #1.50, 12 for $2.°0, by mail fowls won over 800 prizes at 7 State shows 
free. 4 to 5 ft., 75 cts. each, 25.00 per dozen 214 ft., 40 cts. 
each, #3.00 per dozen, by express. Cions for grafting, 10 to 












last fall. For full description send three one- 
cent stamps and get the finest illustrated 
catalogue out; size 8x11 inches, 32 pages. 





15 ip., 50 ets. per dozen, $3.00 per 101, by mail. Prices given - gt . = LI * 
for larger quantity. 500, 000 S'rawberry plants of 15 hest CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, COLUMBUS, 0. 
varleties. Send for Price List to CHAS. BLACK, = adel 


Lock Box 48, Hightstown, N. J. . WALLACE 2, Del. Water Gap, Pa., Breeder B. 





we Basse W. Wyandottes.B. and W. Leghorn, S. Ham- 
burg, L. Brahma, B.P. Rocks. Eggs $1 per 13. Circulars free 





A COMPLETE FRUIT G: ARDEN and ro 
ZA instructions for cultivating aud gathering for 85.00. 

Se dat on-e for the 1Instrated ey eo ] GAMES, Red Caps. BE. Minorcas. G. and S. 
of Vine Grove Fruit Farm, it is FREE. We have - 
been growing fruit over 20 years. Will send you hardy 
and healthy plants true to name, at low prices. Try us. 


Eggs and Fowls. Circularfree. A. Leida. Delaware, N. J. 





55, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Niagara CrapeVines 


Two years old at #25 per 1000; 3sample vines by mail for 15 
cts. Address B. WHEATON CLARK, Lockport. N. Y. | 





Ww tite to day. AL TON M. SHEPHERD, Loc k Box EGGS Golden and White Wy andottes and White Ply- 


free. - MILLER, Mattituck, N. Y. 





ec From first-class stock. Prices Away 


Catalogue, finest published. Etegant colored plates. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ill. 


Wyandottes, W. & B. P. Rocks, Houdansand B. Turkey 


mouth - $1.50 per 13. Chromo. circolar 


Down. Send three stamps for 40 page 













Our latest 
and best 
Mower com- 
bines the im- 


TED GW MODEL, 


VUNESOQUALIED 





FOR provements that 
SIMPLICITY years of exper- 
ience have pro- 

AND duced. It has no 


equal in the market 
for quality of work. 


f~ Send for Circular and 
Price List. 


CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 

“] M’f’g Co., 

ey = NewsurGH, N.Y. 

saikeite neminnnen of Lawn Mowers in the World. 


Royal Splendor Verbenas. 


This novelty is the result of 2) years’ selection. 
The fiowers are of the largest size, with wonderful 
range and dazzling brilliancy of colors. Plants com- 
pact and vigorous; eastly grown from seed. 


EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. nara, ‘tas, Agricul. 


College. says: ‘* Your Royal Splendor Verbenas are 
the most brilliant colored and distinctly marked 
I have ever seen. With such seed there is little need 
of winteriug over named kinds.’’ Seed, choice colors 
mixed, per packet, 25 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER For a limited time. to in- 
« troduce the Royal Splendor 
strain of Verbenas among the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, I will send Free one packet 
each of Asters (60 varieties), Petunias (rich 
colors and markings), Double Mammoth Mari- 
golds, Large-flowered Drum Phlox, and Finest 
New Lilliput Zinnias—five packets, best seed of 
my own growing, free of charge with every order 
for the Roy al Splendor Verbena Seed. 


A. B. HOWARD, exci TOWN’ mass. 


THE WONDERFUL TOMATO! 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD! The most valuable 
Town Lots ever sold for $30 each. The most perfect and 
u-eful Cross Cut Saw Sets ever invented, and sold at 
most reasonable prices. Logan’s “Rapid Adders” 
for lightning calculations, 106,000 Ready Exercises, 
only 30 cents postpaid. Send for eireulars. WE DEFY 
COMPETITION IN THESE GOOD 
DAVID LOGAN & Ct Meadville, Pa. 


CANADA UNLEACHED 


HARD WOOD ASHES! 


Screened and in store, for direct shipment on short 
notice, in carload lots or barrels. Our thirty years’ experi- 
ence in selecting and importing Wood Ashes enables us to 
fully Guarantee the strength ana purity of all our Ashes. 
Price, sample, pamphlet and other information sent on 
application. Agents wanted in every town. MUNROE, 
DeFOREST & CO (Successors to Munroe, Jud - 
son & Stroup), Oswego, N. ¥. 

Mention this paper. 


DURABILITY 




















ECONOMY wanted io sel the 2m 


“New _ Model Hall Type- writ- § 
er”? Why will people buy a $.00 
- machine when $30 will purchase 
Small Fruits. better one.Send for illustrated ca‘a 









WILLIS 
SAP SPOUT. 


In one piece with hook. 
Greatly improv’d this season, 










m4 
o 
i-% > 


All old and new varicties. Extra quality, Warranted logue and terms to county agents. The best ever made. More used every 
tne. lowest rates, New eg $7 etd re N. Typewriter Co for on —o = others coment aie 
we 4 . og ine of other Maple Sugar Goods, 

: a ee eee slew Boston Mass. CHARLES MILLAR & SON, Utica, N.Y. 








KOR CORN and 


FARMERS AND CONSUMERS $20 PHOSPATE “95.808 
—~OF— yok On to farmers direct. No agents. 





York Chemical Works, York, Pa. 
FERTI LIZERS ‘THE SOCIETY OF S. MARTHA, 


Would do well to consult their own interest bv forming > Pp 20 N AND TRAINING 
clubs and buying high grades AMMONIATED BONE eaten PROTCY CHILDREN AND YOUNG GIRLS, 
PHOSPHATES at $15 to $20 per ton. Send 6 cents 34 West 22d St., New York 

for samples, circulars, wholesale prices, etc., to Recegtion hours from 3 to’4 daily, except Sunday. 
c. E. RICK, General Agent, Fairview, Pa. Orders for embroidery and fine hand sewing solicited. 





We make the best 
Shuek Hackling Ma- 


ehines for hackling 
shucks for mattresses. Capacity four tons per 
day. Price $200. Write to 


CARDWELL MACHINE CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
POTATOES The two best. Rural N. Y.No. 2, and Bur- 
«bank Seedling. One good-sized one by 
mail. 14 ets.; Lib, 25 cts. Send for Potato Circular. A. P. 
ALLEN, Meadville, Pa. 
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YAK GOVERNMENY AND FARMING. 
Agriculture at Washington. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
<< 

The farmers’ welfare is attracting much atten- 
tion in Congress, in the various Departments of 
government and especially among politicians, 
The leaders of the two great parties are so dis- 
turbed at the independent political sentiment 
among farmers that an agriculturist may be 
nominated for the presidency or vice-presidency 
on both tickets. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
being much considered in this connection. Apart 
from the commonplaces of politics, great interest 


centers in several agricultural measures now 
pending in Congress. 
The Washburne-Hateh Anti-Option Bill is 


the chief of these measures. Its central idea is to 

impose such an internal revenue tax on fictitious 
sales of staple products as shall put a stop to 
the present system of speculation, or betting, on 
“futures”? and “options.”” The purpose of the 
measure was well outlined in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST for February, and the baneful effects 
of the existing pernicious system were briefly set 
forth in the same and the preceding issue of this 
magazine. 

The Hearings on the Anti-Option Bill betore 
the House Committee on Agriculture have been 
attended by representatives of the boards of trade, 
banking and speculative interests throughout the 
country. Quite a number of commission men, 
millers and others have appeared in favor of the 
measure, while the representatives of the National 
Grange, the National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union, the National Farmers’ Alliance 
and of the Agricultural Press have also been heard. 
It is possible that by the time these words are 
read, the committee will have reported the bill 
favorably to the House, so modified as not to 
interfere with the sales of actual goods for future 
delivery, but so drawn as to tax the profits off of 
purely speculative betting on prices of farm 
products. 

The average farmer and citizen can have but 
little conception of the opposition this bill has 
ereated among members of boards of trade and 
like interests. Bankers and brokers who are 
benefited by exacting a commission on the present 
system of fictitious sales on an enormous scale, 
are using every influence to prevent the enact- 
ment of the bill. An idiotic report that the House 
had passed the measure caused a drop of three 
cents in the price of wheat on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, February 8th. Inasmuch as it would be 
some weeks after that date before the committee 
eould possibly be expected to report the bill to the 
House, this shows the artificial nature of the 
influences that affect prices under the present 
system. Of course if the bill is passed it will go 
into effect on some specified date that will not 
interfere with existing contracts. To offset the 
terrific assaults on the measure by the organized 
middlemen of the whole country will require the 
best effort of every farmer and consumer. Just 
how they can help the cause to the best advantage 
is fully described in the * Anti-Option Outfit” 
that will be sent free to all who apply to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for it. 

The Pure Food Bill of Senator 
likely to be enacted. This comprehensive measure 
establishes a Pure Food Division fn the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and applies to various food 
products intended for inter-state and foreign 
trade, the system of inspection that is already 
working so satisfactorily with cattle and meat 
products. The Paddock bill covers the question 
of adulterated or compound lard and similar mix- 
tures, and if enacted will render the much dis- 
cussed Conger lard bill unnecessary, and but little 
more will be heard of the latter measure. 

The inspection of meat products and cattle for 
export inaugurated by Secretary Rusk under the 
provisions of the Edmunds-Hatch law of 1890, is 
having a splendid effect on the popularity of these 
goods in foreign markets. To carry out this new 
work, as well as to continue the control of con- 
tagious animal diseases, the Department of Agri- 

culture asks for one million dollars instead of five 
hundred thousand dollars for the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry during the ensuing fiscal year. The 


2addock is 


money could not be used to better advantage, and 
Congress will probably grant it. 

Economy in Appropriation is the key-note of 
the present Congress, but we note with pleasure 






that it has not extended to the printing of the 
annual report of the Department of Agriculture, 
of which 400,000 or 500,000 will be issued instead of 
awlesser number. The one Bureau in this depart- 
ment which suffers most for want of money is the 
weather service, Which has been extended greatly 
since it came under Secretary Rusk’s manage- 
ment. At present, however. only $65,000 are pro- 
vided for disseminating its reports by printed 
page, mail and telegraph. Even the Navy Depart- 
ment has three times as large a printing fund. 

The Weather Bureau is, however, in its infancy 
of usefulness. The people should know that they 
ean secure free the daily forecasis at every tele- 
graph office under certain conditions regarding 
the display of the same. The increase in the 
number of observers, and in the dissemination of 
reports will be so great that the daily forecasts 
and warnings of frosts, cyclones, hail storms, 
thunder storms, ete., can be daily brought to the 
attention of the great majority of our people. All 
the leading workers in the Bureau, from Chief 
Harrington down, are apparently imbued with the 
desire to make its work intensely practical for the 
farmers, who, of all our citizens, will be mostly 
benefited by it. 

The Free Delivery of Mails in country towns is 
attracting much favorable attention in Congress. 
It is the most popular of the various postal reforms 
suggested by Postmaster-General Wanamaker, and 
is perhaps the only important one that the present 
Congress will be disposed to make an appropria- 


tion for. Large numbers of petitions and letters 


in favor of this extension of the postal service are | 


being daily received by members of Congress from 
all sections of the country. Several bills, covering 
the matter, are already before the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, and Chairman Hender- 
son of the House Committee is paying particular 
attention to rural free delivery. If he secures an 
appropriation sufficient for the gradual extension 
of the free delivery system among rural post- 
offices, he will win the everlasting gratitude of a 
large portion of the public. There is every reason 
to believe that this extension of the service will 
more than repay the money appropriated for it, 
as has already been the case on a small seale. 

The Weather and Crop Reports will be made 
much more valuable when a system of free deliv- 
ery of mails assists in disseminating them among | 
the farmers. The recent criticism of the AMERI- | 
CAN AGRICULTURIST on the crop reports of the 
Department of Agriculture, as our readers are well 
aware, has occasioned quite a stir. It is likely to 
greatly assist Secretary Rusk in his plans for 
largely developing this feature of the Depart- 
ment’s work. Notice has been served on Statis- 
tician Dodge that the crop-reporting work must be 
greatly extended, and that the crop reports in 
connection with the weather service are to be 
conducted on a larger scale this year than ever. 
When the Weather Bureau was under army aus- 
pices, some jealousy existed between it and the 
erop-reporting bureau of this Department. It is 
probable, however, that a union of, or intimate 
cobperation between, the Weather Bureau and the 
Statistical Division will soon be inaugurated for 
more perfect collection and dissemination of crop 


| 


. 


reports. 

Secretary Rusk grasps the possibilities of this 
plan and has told Statistician Dodge that some 
such scheme must go through. The farmers want 
the best work the Department can do for them in 
this respect, and no petty feeling between the two 
divisions should interfere with it. Many of the 
weather observers are not competent crop 
reporters, but many of the trained reporters of 
the Statistical Division are greatly needed as 
weather observers also. 

A large map in the office of Secretary Rusk and 
at the Weather Bureau shows how greatly the 
number of observers has been increased since July 
1st last. The stations are most thickly established 
in the Atlantic Coast and Central States, where 
the map is closely dotted with them. But there 
must be one hundred times as many observers, 
and a thousand times as many stations for exhib- 
iting the weather signals, before the well-settled | 
portions of the entire country are properly served. | 
As the service is extended and brought directly | 
home to the everyday work of the farmer, it is 
believed that the people will so appreciate it as to | 
oblige Congress to provide the funds necessary for | 
carrying out the Weather Bureau’s possibilities of | 
usefulness. | 


Daily and Weekly Reports by Telegraph, not 
only of the weather, but of the crop situation at 


home and abrcead, are proposed for every tele. 
graph office, when the system is fully perfected, 
These reports would be carried to the country 
towns unprovided with telegraph facilities by the 
mails, and distributed among the people by the 
sarriers engaged in free delivery. Secretary Rusk 
says in his emphatic manner, with snapping eves: 
“In this way we can get the facts simultaneously 
before the people. The farmer in the 
remotest section of the country will know just as 
much about the situation as the speculator jn 
Wallstreet. And, by thunder, it is the duty of the 
government to give him this information as quick 
as the speculator now gets it. Of course we make 
public our reports at a certain hour, but it is only 
those within reach of the telegraph or the daily 
papers that can make the fullest or most immedi- 
ate use of our work.” 

The Census Work Proceeds Slowly. In the 
agricultural division only a few bulletins, giving 
the results of inquiry by special agents, have yet 
been issued. The latest is on flax culture; five 
previous ones have been noted already. None of 
the great staple crops or principal classes of liye 
stock have been counted up and published, though 
a great work has been accomplished in the diyi- 
sion of mortgages on farms and homes. The plain 
truth is that the agricultural portion of the census 
has been crowded aside as of lesser importance 
since the money began to run short. The urgent 
deficiency bill makes limited provision for the 
immediate work of the census, but when Congress 
considers an appropriation for completing the 
whole census, it should set aside at least $250,000 
especially for the agricultural division. If this is 
not done, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST fears 
less important divisions of the census will be at- 
tended to, and the agricultural statisties will not 
be out until they have almost wholly lost their 
usefulness. Of late, there has been a disposition 
to turn over to the agricultural division all the 
incompetent help that could not be employed in 
other parts of the census, and yet which for polit- 
ical reasons it was desired to continue under pay 
This fact will probably attract the attention of the 
committee of Congress that is now investigating 
the census. 

Representatives of the manufacturing interests 
have recently been at Washington to demand the 
immediate publication of census-statistics per- 
taining to their business. Certainly the farmers, 


whole 


representing the greatest of all industries, are 
entitled to equal attention. The cotton area is 


specially wanted, as no accurate data upon it has 
been published since 1888, Superintendent Porter 
recognizes this, and has ordered that the cotton 
figures for each State be published as soon as 
counted. This information, if available at once, 
will greatly help the movement to curtail the cot- 
ton acreage, and in other ways will be of much 
benefit to the cotton industry. 

The Permanent Census Bureau, as advocated 
by Superintendent Porter, is likely to be estab- 
lished on a much modified plan. Its work should 
be mainly confined to social statistics, the bare 
enumeration of the people, with their post office 
address and occupation, together with the usual 
questions as to age, sex, nativity, ete. Then the 
census office could report to the Department of 
Agriculture the addresses of all engaged in agri- 
culture, from whom data pertaining to their pro- 
ductions could be obtained direct or by special 
agents. In like manner, statistics relating to labor, 
would be collected by the Bureau of Labor. In 
this way the best results would be obtained at the 
least expense, because the work would be done by 
experts. Otherwise, a permanent census bureau 
would either duplicate or usurp the work of the 
Department of Agriculture. Poorer work, and at 
far greater cost, would be the result, with conse- 
quent loss of faith by the public in both the cen- 
sus and the Department. The plan here suggested, 
however, would accomplish the most at the least 
expense, a point every taxpayer will appreciate 
who stops to think of the enormous waste in gov- 
ernment work. Indeed, the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST would undertake to manage an annual 
agricultural census and crop reporting system for 
one-third less than the government will ever be 
able to do it. 

a 

Worth More Than All the Other Papers.— 
I spend some twenty dollars per year for various 
papers and periodicals, but the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is worth more to me than all the 





others together. 
M. M. HALLECK, Merrick Co., Neb. 
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Ladies’ Work-box, with Kensington Stamping Outfit. | 
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Price $1.00, Postpaid, with the American Agriculturist One Year $1.75, or Civen for 2 New 
Subscribers at the Club Rate, $1.00 Each. 


We here offer our lady readers the greatest bargain ever made in a work-box and complete outfit. The different articles we otter, if sold separate at 
regular retail prices, would cost $6.75. Each outfit is packed in an Inlaid Wood Work-Box. This box has brass hinges, a self locking lock, and is 






inlaid with a variety of fancy woods, and piano polished. It is 
a pretty piece of work, and very ornamental. The contents of 
this work-box are also a welcome addition to the work table, 
being articles of sterling worth, and of everyday use. 


(=> Each Work-Box Contains all the Following Articles. 


1 Book, Instruction in Stamping 158 Perforated Stamping Patterns. 
. x, tones J basher eit ft ~- a — 
» Knitting and Crocheting. atent Ponset, for applyin _ 
1 Book, Language of Flowers. . der. ’ tatiana 
1 Book, Crazy Patchwork Series. 1 Box Hairpins. 
1 Steel Bodkin. 1 Box Black Pins. 
1 Paper English Needles. 1 Box White Pins. 
1 Patent Glove Buttoner. 1 Box Safety Pins. 
1 Patent Boot Buttoner. 1 Box Black Headed Pins. 
1 Steel Crochet Needle. 1 Package Black Hooks and Eyes. 
1 Ivory Crochet Needle. 1 Package White Hooks and Eyes. 
1 Packing Needle. 1 Spool of Black Thread. 
1 Silver Thimble. 1 Spool of White Thread. 


In addition to the above articles all neatly packed in a 
handsome work-box we send the following stamping patterns. 
For lack of space we cannot describe them all, but will name a 
few of the most important ones. Among the 158 Perforated 
Patterns in each outfit are: 


1 Rose Bud, 3x3 inches. 1 Butterfly. 1 Small Bird. 

1 Spray Wild Roseswitn 1 design Forget-me- 1 Cluster Strawberries. 
Buds and Leaves, 5_ nots. 1 Girl with Hoop. 

: _ inches high. _ 1 Spray Wild Roses, 1 Spray Wheat. 

- 1 cor. Design Fuchsias 1 Hen and Chicken. 1 Peacock Feather. 

and a rae, 1 Spray Sumac Leaves. 1 Bunch Cherries. 

5x5 inches. 1 Spray Pink. 1 Frog. 

1 Horse Shoe and Four 1 Buttercup. 1 Chicken. 
Leaf Clover, 3x3 in. 1 Rose Budand Leaves. 2 Fern Designs. 

6 designs for Tray Cloth. 1 Lily-of-the-valley. 1 Pansy. 

1 design for Bread Nap- 4 Sprays Daisies. 1 Calla _. 
kin. E _ 1 Pansy. 3 Girls at Play. 

6 Fruit designs for Nap- 1 Bird. 1 Tinsel Design. 

: _ kins. _ 1 Beetle. 1 Morning Glory. 

“1 design for Shaving 1 Odd Fellows Design. 2 Forget-me-nots. 

sase. 2 Butterflies (large). 5 designs for Flannel, 

1 design Owls and Cob- 1 Spray Jessamine. Scallops with Vines. 

~ Ge... arge Bird. 4 Sprays Daisies. 
1 design Pinks and For- 1 Cluster Violets. 1 Spray Wheat. 

get-me-nots, 8x5in. 2% Small Butterflies, 1 Spray Tulip. 

1 Cluster Rose Buds and 1 Cat. 2 designs Roses. 
Leaves, 4x4 inches. 1 Anchor. 1 Bunch Fuchsias. 

1 Spray Daisies. 1 Fancy Star. 1 Owl. 

1 design Strawberries. 1 Child’s Face. 1 Star. 


Also one Floral Alphabet; one Fancy Alphabet. ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT PATTERNS IN ALL. 


These patterns are all new, designed expressly for this outfit, on heavy 
books are by a well-known authoress, and contain full directions and instruc 


parchment bond paper, and are handled by no other house. The fancy work 
tions for Kensington Stamping and Embroidery, of all the different Fiowers, 


Ribbon Embroidery, and every description of fancy Needle and Crochet work, and are the most complete books ever published. With this outfit any lady 
ean beautify the home at no expense, embroider ladies’ or children’s clothing, or make a snug little sum for herself by doing stamping for her neighbors. 


We will cheerfully refund money to any lady who is dissatisfied on receiving it. 


This outfit, as above stated, sells ineeg= | iy | single piece at retail for $6.75. Notwithstanding this we are enabled, by purchasing in large quantities, 
a 


‘to send it complete for only $1, packed in an in 


wood work-box, which can be used either with or without the outfit. 





Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting. 


Price $1.00, with the American Agriculturist One Year $1.75, or Civen for 2 New 
Subscribers at the Club Rate, $1.00 Each. 


The standard System of Dress- 
BS, cutting of the civilized world, by 
which the merits of all other sys- 
tems are judged. Scientific in its 
construction, and artistic in execu- 
tion, it stands at the head of inven- 
tions for the benefit of womankind, 
the home dressmaker’s luxury, the 
modiste’s necessity. This celebrated 
Tailor System for cutting Ladies’ 
and Children’s Garments of every 
} description is known and used the 
world over. The number of Moody 
Tailor Systems in actual daily use is 
greater than the number of all other 
systems combined, and the number 
sold daily exceeds the number sold 
of all other systems combined. 


The Moody Tailor System 


teaches how to cut and make Ladies’ 
and Children’s Garments, at the 
same time enabling you to make all 
he plainest to the most elaborately 
finished. Complete instructions are sent with each system. Any girl 14 
years of age can learn to use the Moody Tailor System with perfect success, 
for the instructions are made so plain, you have only to follow them to be 
certain that the garment will be a perfect fit without trying on. Every cal- 
culation needed will be found in the tables of calculatibns, giving proper 
Width of the waist line for each piece of the garment, width at bottom, size 
of darts, ete., for each and every measure, frow the largest lady to the 
smallest child, 


Specially Adapted to Home Dress-making, 






THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Every Lady, Whether Rich or Poor, Old or Young, 


Cannot Afford to Miss This Offer. 


The Moody Tailor System will teach you more about Dress- 
BECAUSE} eutting than you ever dreamed of being able to learn. 


The Moody Tailor System will enable you to cut all your 


BECAUSE | dresses, from ecalicos to silks, to fit perfectly without try- 


ing on. 


The Moody Tailor System is so accurate in its working that 


BECAUSE garments cut by it fit the form at every point, and are there- 
fore always comfortable. 


j The Moody Tailor System will save you money if you need to 
BECAUSE save, or it will make money for you if you have need to 
earn it. 


{ The Moody Tailor System never fails, and no dressmaker who 
EC \ uses it ever loses a customer, but gains trade constantly. 


The Moody Tailor System receives its highest praises from 

the thousands of ladies who use it, and who cannot be in- 

BECAUSE | duced to lay it aside, for they well know and do not hesitate 
 tosay it has no equal. 

We are determined to give our patrons*the best there is on the market, 
and have at great expense contracted with the Moody Company, the sole 
owners of the copyrights, and manufacturers of the celebrated Moody Tailor 
System, for alarge number of their Tailor System complete, with their Book 
on Dressmaking. 

This System retails for $5.50, and the Book on Dressmaking at $2.50, and 
are considered cheap at that price. 


SEE WHAT WE OFFER, orc? tnis wnote outnt for the very low 


price of $1. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 
The System given for a club of 2 new subscribers at the club rate of $1 
each. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS|! 


Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. 

For home use fresh Mushrooms are a. delicious, highly nutriti- 
ous and wholesome delicacy; and for market they are less 
bulky than eggs, and, when properly handled, no crop is more 
remunerative. Anyone who has an ordinary house cellar, wood- 
shed, or barn can grow Mushrooms. Thisis the most practical 
work on the subject ever written, and the only book on growing 
Mushrooms ever published in America. The whole subject is 
treated in detail, minutely and plainly, as only a practical man, 
actively engaged in Mushroom growing, can handle it. The 
author describes how he himself grows Mushrooms,and how 
they are grown for profit by the leading market gardeners, and 
for home use by the most successful private growers. The book 
isamply and pointedly illustrated, with engravings drawn from 
nature expressly for this work. By Wm. Falconer. Is nicely 
printed and bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 5 


Allen’s New American Farm Book. 
The very best work on the subject; comprising all that can be 
condensed into an available volume. wg pero my A by Richard L. 
Allen. Revised and greatly enlarged by Lewis F Patten: Cc loth, 
12mo ... 


Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 

By Peter Henderson. New edition. Entirely rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. The standard work on Market and Family 
Gardening. The successful experience of the author for more 
than thirty years, and his willingness to tell, as he does in this 
work, the secret of his sueeess for the benefit of others, 
enabies him to give most valuable information. The book is 
profusely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 2. 


Fuller’s Practical Forestry. 
A treatise on the Propagation, Planting, and Cultivation, with 
a description and the botanical and proper names of all the 
indigenous trees of the United States, both Evergreen and 
Deciduous, with Notes on a large nmuber of the most valuable 
Exotic Species. By Andrew S. Fuller, author of ‘Grape 
Culturist,” “Small Fruit Culturist,” ete 1.5 


The Dairyman’s Manual. 
By Henry Stewart, author of “The Shepherd’s Manual,” “Irriga- 
tion,” ete. A useful and practical work by a writer who is well 
known as thoroughly familiar with the subject of which he 
writes. Cloth, 12mo nica oe ew 


Truck Farming at the South. 
A work siving the experience of a successful grower of vege- 
tables or “grain truck” for Northern markets. Essential to any 
one who contemplates entering this promising field of Agri- 
culture. By A. Oemler, of Georgia. Dlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


Harris on the Pig. 
New edition. Revised and enlarged by the author. The points 
of the various English and American breeds are thoroughly 
diseussed, and the great advantage of using thoroughbred 
males clearly shown. The work is equally valuable to the 
farmer who keeps but few pigs, and to the breeder on an 
extensive scale. By Joseph Harris. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 

3y Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propagation 
and cultivation of florists’ plants. The work is not one for 
florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s wants are con- 
stantly kept in mind, and we have a very complete treatise on 
the cultivation of flowers under glass or in the open air, 
suited to those who grow tlowers for pleasure as well as those 
who make them a matter of trade. The work is characterized 
by the same radical common sense that marked the author's 
“Gardening for Profit,’ and it holds a high place in the estima- 
tion of lovers of agriculture. Beautifully illustrated. New 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo 5 


Harris’s Talks on Manures. 
By Joseph Harris, M. S., author of **Walks and Talks on the 
Farm,” ‘Harris on the Pig,” ete. Revised and enlarged by the 
author. A series of familiar and practical talks between the 
author and the deacon, the doctor, and other neighbors, on the 
whole subject of manures and fertilizers; including a chapter 
specially written for it be J Sir John Bennet Lawes, of Rotham- 
sted, England. Cloth, 12mo. ey yf 5 


Waring’s Draining for Profit and Draining for Health. 
This book is a very complete and practical treatise, the direc- 
tions in which are plain, and easily followed. The subject of 
thorough farm drainage is discussed in allits bearings, and also 
that more extensive land drainage by which the sanitary con- 
dition of any district may be greatly improved, even to the 
banishment of fever and ague, typhoid and malarious fever. 
3y Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Llustrated, Cloth, 12mo..... 5 


The Practical Rabbit-Keeper. 
By Cuniculus. Illustrated. A comprehensive work on keeping 
and raising Rabbits for pleasure as well as for profit. The 
book is abundantly illustrated with all the various Courts, 
Warrens, Hutches, Fencing. ete., and also with excellent 
portraits of the most important species of rabbits throughout 
the world. 12mo. D 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 
The Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Combining the 
results of Fifty Years’ Experience, with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting ar most approved methods, 
forming acomplete work. Cloth, 12mo Re eit 


Profits in Poultry. 
Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable Manage- 
ment. This excellent work contains the combined experience 
of a number of practical men in all departments of poultry 
raising. It is profusely illustrated and forms an unique and 
important addition to our poultry literature. Cloth, 12mo. 











Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 

A Valuable Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for American 
farmers and sheep growers. It is so plain that a farmer, or a 
farmer’s son, who has never kept a shee p, may learn from its 
pages how to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete 
that even the experienced shepherd may gather many sugges- 
tions from it. The results of personal experienc e of some 
years with the characters of the various modern breeds of 
sheep, and the sheep-raising capabilities of many portions of 
our extensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly subject, 
with those by which they may eventually be afflicted through 
unforeseen accidents—as well as the methods of m: inagement 
ealled for under our circumstances, are here gathered. be 
Henry Stewart. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 


Allen’s American Cattle. 
Their History, Breeding and Management. By Lewis F. Allen. 
This Book will be considered indispensable by every breeder of 
live stock. The large experience of the author in improving 
the character of American herds adds to the weight of his 
observations, and has enabled him to produce a work which 
will at once make good his claims as a standard authority on 
the subject. New and revised edition. Ilustrated. Cloth, 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 
By A. S. Fuller. This is one of the very best of works on the 
culture of the h: urdy grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of prop: igation, c ulture, ete., With 150 excellent engrav- 
ings, illustrating planting, training, grafting, etc. Cloth, 
12mo 


White’s Cranberry Culture. 

CONTENTS :—Natural History.—History of Cultivation.—Choice 
of Location.—Preparing the Ground.—Planting the Vines. 
—Management of Meadows.—Flooding.—Enemies and Diffi- 
culties Overcome.—Picking.—Keeping.—Profit and Loss.—Let- 
ters from Practical Growers.—Insects Injurious to the 
Cranberry. By Joseph J. White. A practical grower. Mlus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. New and revised edition....... 


Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. 
This is one of the best and most popular works on the Horse 
injthis country. A Complete Manual for Horsemen, embracing: 
How to Breed a Horse; How to Buy a Horse; How to Break a 
Horse; How to Use a Horse; How to Feed a Horse; How to 
Physic a Horse (Allopathy or Homeepathy); How to Groom a 
Horse; How to Drive a Horse; How to Ride a Horse, etc. By 
the late Henry William Herbert (Frank Forester). Beautifully 
illustrated. Cloth, 12mo ane asontane 


Barry’s Fruit Garden. 
By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and fruit trees; the 
author having had over thirty years’ practical experience at 
the head of one of the largest nurseries in this country. New 
edition, revised up to date. Invaluable to all fruit growers. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo pase Siaceosipie: dasa at 


The Propagation of Plants. 
By Andrew 8. Fuller. Illustrated with numerous engravings: 
An eminently practical and useful work. Deseribing the pro- 
cess of hybridizing and crossing species and varieties, and also 
the many different modes by which cultivated plants may be 
propagated and multiplied.” Cloth, 12mo 


Keeping one Cow. 
A collection of Prize Essays, and selections from a number of 
other Essays, with editoriai notes, suggestions, etc. This book 
gives the latest information, and in a clear and condensed 
form, upon the management of asingle Milch Cow. Illustrated 
with full-page engravings of the most famous dairy cows. 
Recently published. Cloth, 12mo ianwseesw ao 


Law’s Veterinary Adviser. 

A Guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Diseases in 
Domestic Animals. This is one of the best works on this sub- 
ject, and is especially designed to supply the need of the busy 
‘American Farmer, who can rarely avail himself of the advice 
of a Scientific Veterinarian. It is brought up to date and treats 
of the Prevention of Disease, as well as of the Remedies. By 
Prof. Jas. Law. Cloth, Crown 8vo : 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 
A Treatise on the Bovine Species in General. An entirely new 
translation of the last edition of this popular and instructive 
book. By Thos. J. Hand, Secretary of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club. With over 100 illustrations, especially engraved 
for this work. Cloth, 12mo 


The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 
A complete guide for making and keeping pure cider, By J. M. 
Trowbridge. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo SSicisiecsei th 


Long’s Ornamental Gardening for Americans. 
A treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts, and 
Cemeteries. A plain and practical work at a moderate price, 
with numerous illustrations, and instructions so plain that 
they may be readily followed. By Elias A. Long. Landscape 
Architect. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 


The Dogs of Great Britian, America and other 
Countries. 


New, enlarged and revised edition. Their breeding, training 
and management, in health and disease; comprising all the 
essential parts of the two standard works on the dog, by 
“Stonehenge,” thereby furnishing for $2 what once cost 
$11.25. Contains Lists of all Premiums given at the last Dog 
Shows. It Describes the Best Game and Hunting Grounds in 
America. Contains over One Hundred Beautiful Engravings, 
embracing most noted Dogs in both Continents, making 
together, with Chapters by Ame — in Writers, the most Com- 
plete Dog Book ever published. Cloth, 12mo................2,.00 
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Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration. 
By Joseph H. Batty, taxidermist for the government surveys 
and many colleges and museums in the United States. An 
entirely new and complete as well as authentie work on taxid- 
ermy—giving in detail full directions for collecting and mount- 
ing animals, birds, re ptiles, fish, insects, and ge neré ul objects 
of natural history. 125 illustrations. Cloth, 1 Smo.* seems 1.50 


Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 


New and Enlarged Edition. This work is offered to those 
American Farmers, and other cultivators of the soil, who from 
painful experience can readily appreciate the losses which re- 
sult from the searcity of water at critical periods. By Henry 
Stewart. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo............ec0esee: 1.50 


Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 
New Edition, entirely rewritten. A Treatise on the Chem- 
ical Composition, Structure, and Life of the Plant. This 
book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural plants, 
their composition, their structure, and modes of development 
and growth; of the complex organization of plants; and the use 
of the parts; the ge rmination of se eds, and the food of plants 
obtained both from the air and the soil. The book is an invalu- 
able one to all real students of agriculture. With numerous 
illustrations and tables of analysis. By Prof. Samuel W. John- 
SOUKOL Vale Collese,, “CONE 2IMNO s,s s.s000.c0cie'eveciccncseccneede 2.00 


Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 
Atreatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related in the 
Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. The volume—the companion 
and complement to * How Plants Grow,’’—has been welcomed 
by those who appreciate scientific aspects of agriculture. — 
trated by Prof. Samuel W.Johnson. Cloth, 1 2mo. oe 00 


Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. 
Treating with the utmost clearness and conciseness, and in the 
most popular manner possible, of the relations of Chemistry to 
Agriculture, and providing a welcome manual for those, who, 
while not having time to systematically study Chemistry, will 
gladly have such an ideaas this gives them Of its relation to 
operations onthe farm. By R.W ‘arington, F.C.S. Cloth, 12mo 
EReeaie a iors fasetels abi teiue a S15 (elo OraIh jO1S era VaTINTe eS On ws Rice sree oreTs ac Toleie ecHiniere Vip siaveierers 1.00 


The American Merino. For Wool or for Mutton. 


A practical and most valuable work on the selection, care, 
breeding, and diseases of the Merino sheep, in all see ins of 
the United States. It is a full and exhaustive treatise upon 
this one breed of sheep. By Stephen Powers. Cloth, 12mo..1.50 


Hunter and Trapper. 
The best modes of Hunting and Trapping are fully explained, 
and Foxes, Deer, Bears, ete., fall into his traps readily by fol- 
lowing his directions. By Halsey Thrasher, an old and expe ri- 


enced sportsman. Cloth, 12m0.........ccscccsscccccccec-covcece 75 
French’s Farm Drainage. 
The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Land, with 


Stones, Wood, Ditch-plows, Open Ditches, and especially with 


‘Tiles; ine ange Tables of Rainfall, Evaporation, F ilteration, 
Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, cost and number to the acre. 
sy Judge French, of New Hampshire. Cloth, 12mo......... 1.50 


Armatage’ s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. 
By Prof. George Armatage, M.R.C. V.S. A valuable and com- 
prehensive guide for both the profe ssional and general reader 
with the fullest and latest information regarding all diseases, 
local injuries, lameness, operations, poisons, the dispensatory, 
ete., ete., with practical anatomical and surgical illustrations. 
New Edition. Together with Blaine’s ‘“‘Veterinary Art,” and 
numerous recipes. One large 8vo. volume, 830 pages, half 
ME RMMUINSED |. « <\05 6 ain''6 64d 4k 01d 0 0a a eh 0 A ate we a19 W'eiganle's @biea) 1s s:648s wis-3% 7.50 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 
Containing Practical Observations on the Causes, Nature, and 
‘Treatment of Diseases and Lameness of Horses—embracing re- 
‘cent and improved Methods, according to an enlightened sys- 


tem of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and R estori ition 

of Health. Illustrated. By Geo. H. Dadd, M. D. V. S. Cloth, 

MER Re Caine re se canta eit ite sia i elate one Weis cia sleeps alee asia. e7s Gis ose eee 1.50 
The Family Horse. 

Its Stabling, Care, and Feeding. By Geo. A. Martin. A Practi- 

eal Manual, full of the most useful information. mcm 

MOAT PIO ik ocho ee Seiwa seas aasew eters Wiis vuieieeneieie<is's.0:0'bajowinie GOO 


Sander’s Horse Breeding. 
Being the general principles of Heredity applied to the Busi- 
ness of Breeding Horses and the Management of Stallions, 
3rood Mares and Foals. The book embraces all that the breeder 
should know in regard to the selection of stock, management 
of the stallion, brood mare, and foal, and treatment of diseases 
peculiar to breeding animals. By J. H. Sanders. 12mo, cloth. 
Ses RES dWa Ree Sue ROES Naish entsaiocsss owe SSKloainin asics vis gna wecice wes Oe 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 
New, revised and enlarged edition. The Breeding, Rearing 
and Management of Swine, and the Prevention and Treatment 
of their Diseases. It is the freshest and fullest compendium 
relating to Swine Breeding yet offered. By F. D. Coburn. 
METRE T: WUMUNG s actke rss 5's oa taicree a Doulas Wales sicisicies Wises sib oes oe eimew aes 1.75 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 


By George H. Dadd, M.D., Veterinary Practitioner. To help 
every man to be his own cattle-doctor: giv ing the necessary in- 
formation for preserving the health and eur ing the diseases of 
oxen, cows, sheep. and swine, with a great variety of original 
recipes, and valuable information on farm and d: uiry manage- 
POO SOMEUN, DO ie ecced cielenesinscanssseisitesesens cussions 1.50 


To Purchasers of any One or More of the above books: 
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Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden. By 
Mrs. Mary Treat. 


An original investigator who has added much to our knowledge 
of both Plants and Insects, and those who are familiar with 
Darwin’s works are aware that he gives her credit for im por- 
tant observation and discoveries. New and Enlarged Edition. 
With an Illustrated Chapter on Benefic ial Insects. _ Fully illus- 
tated. ClOGH, PAM Kec s accccccsicccccecs PE ey PO > 00 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 


Two Hundred and Fifty-seven illustrations. A most Valuable 
Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, ete., for the Con- 
struction of Barns and Outbuildings, by Practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted, among other subjects, to the Economie 
Erection and Use of Barns, Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle 
Barns, Sheep Barns, Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice Houses, 
Pig Pens, Granaries, ete. There are likewise chapters upon 
Bird Houses, Dog Houses, Tool Sheds, Ventilators, Roofs and 
Roofing, Doors and Fastenings Work Shops, Poultry Houses, 
Manure Sheds, Barn Yards, Root Pits, ete. Rec —s publishe d. 
CHOU BIND ere ore. cise vais tiohuseweaswsceas ce erat eee wacaeeae -1.50 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 


By Andrew §. Fuller. Rewritten, enlarged and brought fully 
up to the present time. The book covers the whole ground 6f 
propagating small fruits, their culture, varieties, packing for 
market, etc. It is very finely and thoroughly illustrated, : and 
makes an admirable companicz to ‘“ The Grape Culturist,”’ by 
the same well known author..........eseeees eae 


Parsons on the Rose. 


By Samuel B. Parsons. <A treatise on the propagation, culture, 
and history of the rose. New and revised edition. In his work 
upon the rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curious legends 
concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of the esteem in 
which it was held in former times. A simple garden classi- 
fication has been adopted, and the leading varieties under 
each class enumerated and briefly described. The ¢ hapters on 
multiplic ation, cultivation, and training are very full, and the 
work is altogether one of the most complete before the publie. 
RESSISCCR GOERS” ile TAO io oie. eiet occa since ci dcnae oak we Gareeereaoce 1.00 


Husmann’s American Grape-Growing and Wine-Making. 


By George Husmann of Talcoa vineyards, Napa, California. New 
and enlarge d edition. With contributions from well-known 
grape-growers, giving a wide range of experience. The author 
. this book is a recognized authority on the subject. Cloth, 

WENN acca gtacasst cai cisleeie wa ci cahipre oleleiewis wiewawdccere anetwenevense cieeeias 1.50 


The Scientific Angler. 


capencirivenesee BAO 


A general and instructive work on Artistic Angling, by the 
late David Foster. Compiled by his Sons. With an Intro- 


aductory Chapter and Copious Foot Notes, by William C. Harris, 
Editor of the ““Ameriecan Angler.” Cloth, 12mo............. 1.50 


Fulton’s Peach Culture. 


This is the only practical guide to Peach Culture on the Dela- 
ware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the subject of 
peach growing for those who would be successful in that eul- 
ture in any part of the country. It has been thoroughly re- 
vised and a large portion of it rewritten, by Hon. J. Alexander 
Fulton, the author, bringing it down to date. Cloth, 12mo. 
Pea ere ae Po EPR COE ETT ROR EL ee Per Cie ee rep ee 1.50 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor. 
The Veterinary Cyclopedia—Embracing all the practical infor- 
mation of value heretofore published on the Diseases of Cat- 
tle, Sheep, and Swine, together with the latest and best infor- 
mation regarding all known diseases up tothe present time. 
Compiled and edited by that eminent authority, Prof. George 
Armatage, M.R.C.V.S. One large octavo volume, 894 pages, 
with upwards of 350 practical illustrations, showing forms of 
disease and treatment. Half morocco.............. oer amvansiaae's 7.50 


Reed’s ipa Plans for Everybody. 


By S. B. Reed. This useful volume meets the wants of persons 
ot ah rate means, and gives a wide range of design, from a 
dwelling costing $250 up “to $8,000, and adapted to farm, vil- 
lage and town residene es. Nearly all of these plans have been 
tested by practical workings. One feature of the work im- 
parts a value over any similar publication of the kind that we 
have seen. It gives an estimate of the quantity of every arti- 
cle used in the construe tion, and the cost of each article at the 
time the building was erected or the design made. Even if 
prices vary from time to time, one can, from these data, ascer- 
tain within a few dollars the probable cost of constructing 
any one of the buildings here presented. Profusely inlus- 
trated: Clothe black an@eGid, L2MO>....<...<ccecsccceeesceusl 1.50 


Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 
By Elliot W. Stewart. A new and valuable practical work 
upon the laws of animal growth, especially applied to the 
rearing and feeding of horses, cattle, dairy cows, — and 
swine. Dlustrated. Cloth, 12 m0............cccccccescese venmsOO 


How to Co-operate. 

A Manual for Co-operators. By Herbert Myrick. This book 
deseribes the how rather than'the wherefore of co- -operation. 
In other words it tells how to manage a co-operative store, 
farm or factory, and co-operative dairyi ing, banking and fire 
insurance, and co-operative farmers’ and women’s exchanges 

for both buying and selling. The directions given are based 
on the actual experience of successful co-ope rative enterprises 
in all parts of the. United States. The character and useful- 
ness of the book commend it to the attention of all men and 
women who desire to better their condition. 12mo. Cloth,..1.50 


By adding $1 to the price of books we will furnish 


the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,one year, all postpaid. 


Orange Judd Co., 52 and 54 ae — — York. 
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ANIMAL AILMENYS. 


Chronic Cough.—Mr. Peters, Cook Co., Il., has 
ten or more teams that are at work trucking in all 
weather. One of his best horses has long had a 
troublesome cough. It came on from a cold ina 
chilly rainstorm. He has tried many remedies, but 
none have proved effectual. A chronic cough is not 
very amenable to treatment. Where the inflamma- 
tion has long existed about the larynx, the mucous 
membrane has become thickened so as to cause 
a roughness, and the air inhaled produces irritation 
hence the cough. Rub the throat and windpipe 
once every two days with a mixture of croton oil, 
fifteen to twenty drops, and glycerine one ounce. 
If the hand is used, great care should be taken to 
avoid irritating the eyes or hands by thoroughly 
washing with soap immediately. By first oiling 
the hand, the danger is not great. Give the follow- 
ing balls, one every night: Ammoniacum, ten 
drachms; powdered squills, six drachms; aloes, 
six drachms; linseed meal, twenty-four drachms; 
molasses to mix, and make six balls. 





Colie.—S. R. P., Albany, N. Y.: Colie from some 
irritating food, like new hay, grass, unsound or 
quantities of corn, requires immediate 

The pain, uneasiness, rolling, biting the 
belly, pawing, kicking the abdomen, and the 
sudden relief, indicate spasmodie colic. The signs 
of wind eolie are similar, though the pain and 
swelling of the belly are more presistent, yet the 
same treatment fortunately will relieve both con- 
ditions. Early and prompt treatment is necessary. 
Oil of turpentine, two drachms; laudanum, one 
ounce; linseed oil, one pint; given atadose. For 
wind colic, give assafcetida, two ounces; tincture 
of opium, half an ounce; in apint of water. Aloes 
seem to be the safest physie for the horse, and 
with other remedies prove salutary. Aloes eight 
drachms, tineture of aconite, thirty drops, given 
in a pint of water acts promptly. Aloes in ball, 
even up to eight or ten drachms, are far slower 
to operate than in fluid mixture. 


large 


physie. 


Inflammation of Teat of Cow.—A. P. Welchman, 
Uinta Co., Wyo., had a nine-year-old cow that had 
dead twins. She had not done well for a time, 
but finally her appetite returned, but lumps were 
ejected with the milk of oneteat. After this a 
tumor came in the teat an inch from the end, 
which causes the milk to spatter. The origin of 
all the trouble was that with the twins. Fever 
and inflammation settled in the teat. It should 
have been fomented and hand-rubbed with hot 
lard to remove the inflammation, which, left 
unchecked, has resulted in the tumor. The teat 
should be painted with tineture of iodine night 
and morning fora week. If the inflammation is 
not diminished then, ointment of biniodide of mer- 


eury should be rubbed in thoroughly two or three 
times a week. 


Garget.—Ranchman, Wyoming: To judge from 
the description given, the five-year-old cow which 
died, had garget, and as the inflammation was not 
promptly relieved, the fever extended to the skin 
of the udder, causing the scabby condition com- 
plained of, and the drying up of the milk and 
final death of the cow. The cow should have been 
put in a box stall, and given half a pound of 
Glauber’s salts morning, noon and night, till it 
operated well. The udder should have been 
fomented, larded and hand-rubbed, and the milk 
should have been patiently and perseveringly 
milked out. Such cows need bran slops, green 
food and constant nursing. The reason why the 
cow went from the herd into the willows, was 
because she was very sick, and did not like to be 
annoyed by the other cattle. This is natural with 
sick animals. Of course the udder showed all the 
signs of inflammation after death, because it was 
intense enough to prove fatal. 


Cow-Pox.—A. Stevens, Douglas Co., Neb., has a 
cow with eruptions which are not confined to the 
udder and teats. The cow is a valuable Jersey, 
and her owner desires our advice about her. This 
is a contagious disease, the true vaccinia, which 
has saved the human family from the ravages of 
smallpox. The animal should immediately be 
separated from the well cows. Feeding the mllk 
to pigs would not convey the pox, yet it is not good 
nractice to feed swine diseased food. The disease 


is not identical with the smallpox of the human | convulsed, breathed hard 


race, but it is allied to it, and proves a protectioy 





against the contagion. Jenner observed that heifer two weeks after her first calving. 


milkmaids took this disorder from cows affected 
with it, and were thereby exempt from smallpox, 
and from this circumstance he originated the 
benign system of vaccination, which has given 
immunity from a scourge that previously des- 
troyed millions of the human family. The erup- 
tion runs a course in animals which is similar to 
thatin man. This disease in the cow is attended 
with premonitory fever, but of a comparatively 
mild form. Then, small red spots become visible, 
soon forming small patches, becoming cireum- 
seribed on the udder and teats, and sometimes upon 
the body. The hard red points become inflamed 
and painful, andin four or five days fill with a clear 
fluid, and about the eighth or tenth day decrease, 
dry and form ascab about the size of a nickel or 
quarter dollar. The affection is worse in the hot 
weather of summer, and from the first illness till 
its resolution it occupies about a month. The 
milk should be drawn with the milk-tube or 
syphon, to prevent the irritation and inflammation 
caused by hand milking. The udder should be 
greased or fomented, and mild doses of Glauber’s 
salts should be given in the bran slop. The result 
is generally favorable. 


Lost Half the Hoof.—I. C. P., Augusta, Me., 
writes us: “One of a yoke of very fine, large 
young oxen tore off half the hoof by catching it in 
wstone boat. It looks like a nail pulled out or a 
horn-shell torn off. ShallI try tosave him? The 
ox is in good condition, and I like to keep him 
so.” By washing the sore parts carefully and 
dressing with simple cerate, the hoof will in all 
probability grow out again. 


Dog Drools at the Corners of the Mouth.— 
Walter R. Goz, Winebago Co., Wis., has a Gordon 
setter that has a free discharge of saliva from the 
corners of the mouth, so as to be offensive to 
handle. Give him ten drops of tincture of iron in 
a tablespoonful of castor oil twice a week. Put 
ten grains of sulphate of iron in his drinking 
water every two or three days. Feed less, and but 
little meat. 


Corns in Horses.—A corn is an easy thing to get, 
but a hard thing to get rid of. Corns are caused 
by bruises and undue pressure of a badly fitting 
shoe. Like a blood blister in man, they are 
quickly relieved by removing the cause and letting 
out the blood or serum. Fancy shoeing and filing 
the feet of horses adds to the liability to oeceur. 
The corn can readily be found. Removing the 
shoe, pressing the sole of the foot from place to 
place with pincers till the horse flinches under the 
pressure locates the corn. Gently pare off the 
covering, cleanse, replace the shoe, but so as not 
to press over the seat of the corn. A suppurating 
corn is a very painful and troublesome affair. 
temove the shoe, apply a linseed meal poultice, 
next day remove it, pare away the hard crust of 
the corn, re-apply the poultice, if not able toremove 
the matter, and then remove all hardness and 
matter, and apply weak carbolie acid water, and 
let the lame horse rest till well enough to wear a 
shoe that does not cause pain. 


Jaundice.—A. Christison, San Antonia, Tex., has 
a fine, thoroughbred colt that looks as if his eyes 
were dyed in saffron. The colt does not eat well, is 
constipated, and his coat is dull, rough and dan- 
druffy. This is evidently a case of jaundice, caused 
by a tropid liver. Give a quarter of a pound of 
Glauber’s salts in a quart of bran water every six 
hours. If the constipation does not yield, give 
half a pint of linseed oil at night till it operates 
gently. Bran mashes and green food should be 
persevered in. 


Partial Castration.—Robert F. Peters, Fayette 
Co., Ala., has a likely young horse that was but 
partially “altered,” because of one of the organs 
having remained within the belly. There is no 
remedy for such half-stallions except to work 
them and keep them separated from other horses. 
A perfect horse is considered by the French as 
more serviceable than geldings, but stallions are 
far more troublesome than geldings or mares. 





Epilepsy. — 8S. Miller, Clark Co., Ind., writes: 
“My Ayrshire heifer, of a very nervous tempera- 
ment, suddenly after being frightened by astrange 
dog, trembled for a few minutes, looked wild, 
staggered and dropped, bellowing. She seemed 
and frothed at the 


mouth. She gave a large quantity of milk for a 





a 
She was 
freely fed to increase the flow of mikk. We probably 
fed too much rich food. She soon got up, but her 
eyes looked glassy and wild. What ailed her, anq 
what shall we do for her?” The heifer had 
epilepsy from too free feeding in her excited, 
nervous state. Should subsequent fits occur, pour 
cold water on her head, give half a pint of linseed 
oil every six hours till it operates, followed With 
ounce doses of assafoetida every three hours. 
Reduce the food, and give bran mashes night anq 
morning. High feeding does not always result in 
epilepsy, but when too excessive it generally 
debilitates the vital functions. i 

Mare Hooked in the Belly.—Subscriber, Liteh. 
field, Conn., writes us: “I have a very Valuable 
brood mare, in foal by a first-class trotting stal- 
lion, that has a bad wound in the belly, from be- 
ing hooked by my bull. What shallI do? I wags 
offered less than half her value as she is.” A] 
wounds of the abdomen of pregnant animals are 
dangerous. Mares are far more liable to abort 
from such wounds than cows. 


—=—eo 


The New Rules for Horsemen. 
a 

The National Association of Trotting Horse 
Breeders have decided to establish a stud-boox 
for the registration of high-class trotters exelu- 
sively, and have adopted a new standard and qa 
set of rules governing the making of records. This 
movement is the sequei to the recent action of the 
American Register Company of Chicago admitting 
pacers to their register on an equality with trot- 
ters. The National Association also makes a dis- 
tinction against the tin-cup records, as a means of 
admission to the standard, which have made so 
much talk of late. These new rules, in a sense, 
are the exclusive property of the members and 
favor the members over the small farmer in ob- 
taining records for their horses. 

The rules seem to be very complicated and hard 
to understand, and several interpretations can be 
put on them. Records are to be known as first- 
class and second-class, and the time made by any 
horse in a regular class race, when properly timed, 
constitutes a first-class record. Rule 3 says that 
the time made by any horse in a regular event 
other than a elass race constitutes a second-class 
record and a regular event may be a match race 
or arace against time or fora purse. Rule 5 goes 
on to say that the time made by any horse owned 
by a member of either the National Association of 
Trotting-Horse Breeders or the National Stud-book 
Association shall constitute a record, provided the 
horse so timed is not distanced in the raee. Here- 
tofore, the rule has been that the time made by 
the winning horse of any heat shall constitute a 
record, whether he is afterward distanced or not, 
and the owner of this horse need not necessarily 
be a member of either association. The new stand- 
ard differs materially in some points from the old, 
and any animal that meets the requirements of 
any of the following rules may be recorded as a 
standard trotting horse in the National Trotting 
Stud-book of America: 

Any stallion that is the sire of three animals 
having first-class records of 2.30 or better. 

Any stallion that is the sire of two animals 
having a record of 2.30 or better. Provided (1) the 
sire of said stallion is the sire of two animals 
having first-class records of 2.30 or better, or (2) the 
sire of said stallion has a first-ciass record of 2.30 
or better, or (3) the sire of said stallion is a stand- 
ard animal, or (4) the dam of said stallion is a 
standard animal. 

Any stallion that has a record of 2.30 or better. 
Provided (1) said stallion is the sire of one animal 
having a record of 2.30 or better, or (2) the sire of 
said stallion is the sire of two animals having 
first-class records of 2.30 or better, or (3) the sire of 
said stallion is a standard animal, or (4) the dam 
of said animal is a standard animal. ; 

Any mare that is the dam of one animal having 
a first-class record of 2.30 or better. 

Any mare that has a record of 2.30 or better. 

Any animal whose sire and dam are standard. 

Any animal that is recorded as standard in the 
National Trotting Stud-book of America and that 
meets the requirements of the following rules 
may be recorded in the advanced standard depart- 
ment thereof: ; 

‘I. Any stallion that is the sire of one animal 
having a first-class record of 2.20 or better. ; 

II. Any mare that is the dam of one animal 
having a first-class record of 2.20 or better. 

Ill. Any animal that has a record of 2.20 or 
better. : 

IV. Any animal whose sire and dam are re- 
corded in the advanced standard department. 

G. C. Gue, of Des Moines, Ia., will be the record- 
ing secretary of the stud-book and will have head- 
quarters in New York. 
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CHEAP AND GOOD BOOKS — 


on + Important « Farm: and + Garden « Crops, «etc. 


These works, written by Eminent Specialists and Practical Farmers and Gardeners, are sent postpaid to all parts of the World on receipt of advertised price. 


Our New, 


elegant and fully illustrated 8vo, Rural Book Catalogue of 116 pages sent with each order, containing full descriptions of the best works for Farmers, Stock-Raisers, 
Gardeners, Florists, Fruit Growers, Architects, and Sportsmen, etc. 


The New Onion Culture, 


By T. Greiner. This new work is written by one of 
our most successful agriculturists and is full of new, 
original, aud highly valuable matter of material interest 
to every one who raises onions in tae family garden, or 
py the acre for market. By the process here described 
acrop of 2,000 bushels per acre can be raised as easily 
as 500 or 600 bushels in the old way. 12mo. paper, 50 


The New Potato Culture. 


By Elbert S. Carman. As developed by the Trench sys- 
tew, by the judicious use of chemical fertilizers, and by 
the experiments carried on at the Rural Grounds during 
the past 15 years. Paper, .50. Cloth, 15 


Onions: How to Raise them Profitably. 


Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing the 
Crop, given very plainly by Seventeen Practical Onion 
Growers of long experience residing in different par's of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Paper, 8vo. .20 


Silos, Ensilage, and Silage. 


A practical treatise on the Ensilage of Fodder Corn. 
Containing the most recent and authentic information, 
on this mportant subject, by Manly Miles, M. D., F. R. 
M.S. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 50 


Kalamazoo Celery. 


Its Cultivation and Secret of Success. 
& Bro. 


Vaughan’s Celery Culture, 


A Complete and Illustrated Treatise on Celery Culture 
By J. C. Vaughan. 50 


Potato Pests. 


No Farmer can afford to be without this little book. It 
gives the most complete account of the Colorado Beetle 
anywhere to be found, and includes all the latest dis- 
coveries as to the habits of the insect and the varioug 
means for its destruction. It is well illustrated, and ex- 
hibits ina map the spread of the insect since it left its 
native home. By Prof. C. V. Riley. Paper. 


Gregory on Fertilizers, 


Where the Material comes from. Where to get them in 
the Cheapest Form. How to Compound Formulas, etc., 
etc. Paper, 12mo. 40 


High Farming Without Manure, 


By M. George Ville. Six Lectures on Agriculture, deliv- 
ered at the Experimental Farm at Vincennes. 25 


Johnson’s Practical Poultry-Keeping. 
By G.M. T. Johnson. Jilustrated. Paper, 12mo. 50 


Duck Culture. 


Natural and Artificial. 
trated. Paper. 


Maple Sugar and Sugar-Bush. 
By Prof. A. J. Cook. The name of the author is enough 
of itself to recommend any book to almost any people, 
but this one on Maple Sugar is written in Prof. Couk’s 
happiest style. All the difficuit points in regard to mak- 
ing the very best quality of Maple Syrup and Maple 
Sugar are very fully explained. All recent inventions in 
apparatus, and methods of making this delicious product 
of the farm are fully described. Profusely illustrated. .40 


Asparagus Culture. 
The Best Methods Employee in England and France. By 
James Barnes and William Robinson, F. L. S. With 
translation of Mr. Leboeuf’s Essay on Asparagus, and 
an a ae of the Seven Years’ Competition instituted 
or its improvement. 50 


The ABC of Potato Culture. 


By W. B. Terry. How to grow them in the largest quan- 
tities and in the finest qualities with the least expendi- 
ture of time and labor; carefully considering all the 
latest improvements in this branch of agriculture up to 
the present date. -40 


Concerning Lawn Planting. 
By Calvert Vaux and Samuel Parsons, Jr. The brief 
essays embraced in this pamphlet have been prepared 
With a view of advancing the standard of Landscare 
Architecture in the United States. Paper. 2 


Sweet Potato Culture. 5 


Givirg full instructions from starting the plants to har 
Vesting and storing the crop. With a chapter on the 
Chinese Yam. By James Fitz, Keswick. Va, author of 
“Southern Apple and Peacb Culture.” Cloth, 12mo. .60 


Points for Judging the Different Varieties 
of Dogs. 


Compiled from the New Edition of Stonehenge’s Dogs 
of tne British Islands. Adopted by the Westminster 
and other Kennel Clubs. Paper. 50 


Hints on Dog Breaking. 
A clear, concise, and practical handbook. By William 
Floyd. With illustrations. Clotb, 12mo. -50 
Eberhart’s Elements of Entomology. 


With forty full-page plates; more than three hundred 
figures. By Noble M. Eberhart, Ph. D.,Sc D., F.S.C. 
(London) ; Dean of the Chicago College of Science, ete. 
Paper, 144 pages, 35 


By G. Bochove 
50 


By James Rankin. Fully Illus- 
OU 
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Flax Culture, 


A very valuable work, containing full directions, from 
selection of ground and seed to preparation aud market- 
ing Po crop, as given by a number of experienced “< 
ers, 8vo. r 


Butter and Butter Making, 


With the Best Methods for Producing and Marketing it. 
By Willis P. Hazard, President of the Chadd’s Ford 
Farmers’ Club, author of the ‘Jersey, Alderney, and 
Guernsey Cows.” Illustrated. 12mo. Paper. 25 


Cauliflowers and How to Grow Them. 


This work contains Plain, Practical and Explicit Direc- 
tions in minute details for the Cultivation and Manage- 
ment of the Crop, from the sowing of the seeds to the 
marketing of the product. By Francis Brill. 20 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money 
we made by it. 


This work is written by a lady, and while containing 
many useful suggestions it has the interest of aromance. 
Paper, 12mo. .30 


A B C of Agriculture, 


A new and valuable work for all interested in farming 
and gardening. Cloth, ]2mo. 50 


Broom Corn and Brooms, 


A Treatise on Raising Broom-Corn and Makiog Brooms 
ona Small or Large Scale. Illustrated. 12mo. —_— 


Your Plants. 


Plain and Practical Directions for the Treatment of 
Tender and Hardy Plants in the House and in ‘the Gar- 
den. By James Sheehan. The above title well describes 
the character of the work—“ Plain and Practical.” Toe 
author, a commercial florist and gardener, has endeav- 
ored, in this work, to answer the many questiones asked 
by his customers, as to the proper treatment of plants. 
The book shows all through that its author is a practical 
man, and he writes as one with a large store of experi- 
ence. . The work hetter meets the wants of the amateur 
who grows a few plants in the window, or has a small 
flower garden than a larger treatise intend+d for those 
who cultivate plants upon a more extended scale. ——- 


Tobacco Culture; Full Practical Details. 


This useful and valuable work contains full details of 
every process from the Selection and Propagation of the 
Seed and Soil to the Harvesiing, Curiug and Marketing 
the Crop, with illustrative engravings of the operations. 
The work was prepared by Fourteen Experienced 
Tobacco Growers, residing in different parts of the coun- 
try. It also contains notes on the Tobacco Worm, with 
illustrations. §vo. 25 


How to Plant and What to Do with the 
Crops. 
With other valuable hints for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. By Mark W. Johnson. Illustrated. Contents: 
Times for Sowing Seeds; Covering Seeds; Field Crops; 
Garden or Vegetable Seeds Sweet Herbs, Etc.; Tree 
Seeds; Flower Seeds; Fruit Trees; Distance Avart for 
Fruit Trees and Shrubs; Profitable Farming; Green or 
Manuring Crops; Root Crops; Forage Plants; What to 
ol with the Crops; The Rotation of Crops; vars, 
‘aper. , 


Webb’s Cape Cod Cranberries. 


A valuable handbook by a successful cultivator of Cran- 

berries, who thoroughly understands the Ls upon 

which he writes. By James Webb. Illustrated. oe 
2mo. : 


Hunter and Trapper. 


The best modes of Hunting and Trapping are fully ex 
plained, and Foxes, Deer, Bears, etc., fall into his traps 
readily by following his directions. By Halsey Thrasher, 
an old and experienced sportsman. Cloth, 12mo. 75 


American Bird Fancier: 


Or how to breed, rear, and care for Song and Domestic 
Birds. This valuable and important little work for ail 
who are interested in the keeping of Song Birds, has 
been revised and enlarged, and is now a complete man- 
ual upon the subject. All who own valuable birds. or 
wish to do so, will find the new Fancier indispensable. 
New. revised and enlarged edition. By D. J. Browne 
and Dr. Fuller Walker. Illustrated, paper. 50 


Canary Birds. 
A Manual of usefuland practical information for Bird- 
keepers. Paper, 18mo. 50 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 


By H. H. Stoddard. The management of poultry in large 
numbers, being a series of articles written forthe AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. [llustrated. Cloth,12mo.  .50 


Sailing Boat, The. 


Practical instructions for its management; together 
with ‘Nautical Vocabulary.” “Weather Indications” 
and “Rules for Sailing Boat Matches.” By C. E. Pres- 
cott. Pocket Edition. Flexible Cloth. 12mo. +25 


Ferns and Ferneries. 


By the Author of ‘Manual of Mounting,” ete. Fully 
Illustrated. 25 


Bofmmer’s Method of Making Manures, 


A practical and comprehensive guide. 


By Geo. Bom- 
mer. Paper. 25 





Hop Culture. 


Plain directions given by ten experienced cultivators. 
Revised, enlarged, and edited by A. S. Fuller. Forty 
engravings. 30 


Wheat Culture, 


How to double the yield and increase the profits. By D. 
S. Curtiss, Washington, D. C. Contents: I. Wheat 
Culture.—If. The Wheat Plant.—III. How to Obtain a 
Large Yield —1V. Incidental Requisites to a Large Yield. 
—V. Planting or Sowing Wheat.—VI. Importance of the 
Wheat Crop.—VII. Flour the Form io which to Sell 
Wheat.—VIII. Varieties Most Grown in the United 
States—IX. Green Manuring and Plowing.—X. Recapit- 
ulation of Operations.—XI. Examples of Successful 
Wheat Culture.—XII. Extracts from Letters.—XIIL. Dis- 
eases and Insects.—XI1V. Improved Machinery and 
Implements.—XV. Analyses of Wheat and Straw.— XVI. 
Conclusion. Illustrated. Paper. 50 


Starr’s Farm Echoes. 


By F. Ratchford Starr, Echo Farm, Litchfield, Ct. This 
handsome little book tells how tue author turned from 
a successful business career to agric |tural pursuits and 
has achieved health, happiness and prosperity upon his 
broad acres near Litchfield. Cloth,12mo. Illustrated. .5¢ 


Jones’ Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and 
Uses. 

A practical book, instructing the beginner how to raise 

good crops of peanuts. By B. W. Jones, Surry Co., Va. 

Paper. 0 

Gregory on Cabbages ; How to grow them. 


A Practical treatise on Cabbage Culture, giving full 
details on every point, includiug Keeping and Marketing 
the Crop. By Jas. J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12mo. 3 


aes on Carrots, Mangold-Wurtzels, 
etc, 


How to raise them, how to keep them, and how to feed 
them. By J.J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12mo. 36 


Gregory on Onion Raising. 
What kinds to raise, and the way to raise them. 
J.H. Gregory. Paper, l12mo. 


Gregory on Squashes., 


This Treatise, which no Farmer or Gardener ought to be 
without, tells all about selecting the soil for squashes; 
bow much Manure is necessary; how to Prepare and 
Plant; about Hoeing and Cultivating; Setting of the 
Fruit; Ripening, Gathering, Storing, Care During Win- 
ter,ete. By J.J. H. Gregory. Paper, i2mo. 30 
The Diseases of Sheep. 
By Henry Clok, V.S. This volume fully explains and 
describes the proper remedies to prevent and cure the 
Diseases of Sheep, with an essay on Cattle Epidemics. 
Especially dedicated to the use of Farmers and Sheep- 
owners. 56 


Fungus Diseases of the Grape and Qther 
Plants, and Their Treatment, 

F. Lamson Scribner, professor of Botany in the Univer- 

sity of Tennessee, etc., 134 pages. Paper .50. Cloth, .75 
Home Fishing and Home Waters. 


By Seth Green. The Utilization of Farm Streams; 
Management of Fishin the Artificial Pond; Transpor- 
tation of Eggs and Fry, etc, Cloth, 12ino. 50 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


This is the most full and complete book ever published 
for Ship Builders, Boat Builders, Lumber Merchants. 


By J. 
30 


Farmers and Mechanics. Boards, 24mo. 38 
How to Handle and Educate Vicious 
Horses. 


By Oscar R. Gleason. Directlons for Handling Vicious 
Horses, Breaking, Colts, Teaching Horses Tricks, etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 'Sé 


Canning and Preserving. 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. This work is the result of careful 
practice in teaching beginners how to can and preserve 
fruits and vegetables; also the best methods of making 
marmalades, fruit butter and jeilies, drying fruits and 
making syrups and catsups, pickling, flavored vinegars 
drying herbs, etc. 40 


Hog-Raising and Pork-Making. 


By Rufus Bacon Martin. Tne hog is reared for the 
money that isin him, and he represents either a profit 
or loss to his owner according to the treatment he 
receives. This pamphlet eives the personal research 
and experience of the author, contains many valuable 
suggestions, and answers many of the questicns that 
arise in the business of hog-raising. Paper, 12mo. 40 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. 
The author is a practical florist,and this enterprising 
volume embodies his personal experiences in Window 
Gardening during a long period. New and enlarged 
edition. By Julius J. Heinrich. Fully illustrated. —. 
12mo. 7 
Bailey’s Field Notes ou Apple Culture. 
By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A most useful and thoroughly 
practical book, written by one who undersiands the sub- 
ject of which it treats. Cloth, 12mo. 5 


Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 


A practical treatise on the cultivation of the grapevine 
in each department of hot house, cold grapery, etc. By 
Wm. Choriton. Illustrated. Cloth, !2mo. 75 


Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional parts of a dollar. 
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Block-House, Six Nights in a; or Sketches 
of Border Life. 
Embracing Adventures Among the Indians, Feats of the 
Wild Hunters, and Exploits of Boone, Brady, Kenton 
and other heroes of the West. By Henry C. Watson, 
author of ‘Camp Fires of the Revolution.” With 100 
Engravings. 12mo, Cloth. 


Arctic Regions, Thirty Years in The. 
Embracing Sir John Franklin’s Four Expeditions to the 
Polar Seas. This book sketches Franklin’s three ex- 
peditions, and gives all the information to be had re- 
specting the fourth and last sad one. 12mo, Cloth. 


Indians, Thrilling Adventures Among the. 
Comprising the most remarkable personal narratives of 
the early Indian Wars, with incidents of the hostilities 
in Mexico and Texas. By John Frost, LL. D. This 
work abounds in scenes of adventure and danger to 
which it Is hardly possible to find a parallel. More than 
300 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. 


Thrilling Stories of the Great Rebellion. 
Comprising Heroic Adventures and Hair-breadth Es- 
capes of Soldiers, Scouts, Spies, and Refuges. Tales of 
loyal and disloyal women; stories of the negro, etc., 
with incidents of fun and merriment in camp and field, 
together with a full account of the death of President 
Lincoln, ete. By Lieut. Charles S. Greene. With Steel 
Plate Illustrations. 1%mo, Cloth. 


After The Storm. 
By T. S. Arthur. A new and fascinating volume that 
awakens the keenest emotions of pleasure. 12mo, 
Cloth. 


Allen House, The; 
or Twenty Years Ago and Now. By T. 8. Arthur. In 
which two ways in life (the right and the wrong) with 
the legitimate fruits of each, are clearly portrayed. 
12mo, Cloth. 


Angel and the Demon, The. 
By T. S. Arthur. One of Mr. Arthur’s most thrilling 
tales of startling interest, and the lessons taught should 
be in the heart of every mother. 12mo, Cloth. 

Angel Of The Household, The, 
and Other Tales. By T. S. Arthur. A beautiful and 
interesting story containing words of advice for the wife 
and mother. Mezzotint Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth. 

Before and After Marriage; 
or Sweethearts and Wivesand Other Tales. By T. S, 
Arthur. An interesting and instructive volume that 
has received flattering notices from the press. With 
Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth. 

Doomed Chief, The. 
A Thrilling Tale of Philip, the great Indian King, and 
the early colonists of New England. By D. P. Thomp- 
son. The author has portrayed the historical features 
of colouial times in a striking and pleasing manner. 
12mo, Cloth. 

Forest and Prairie ; 


or Life on the Frontier. 
Several Handsome Illustrations. 


By Emerson Bennett. With 
The series of inimita- 
ble backwoods life, by this well-known author, of which 
this is one of the very best, have gained an enviable pop- 


ularity amopg American readers. 12mo, Cloth. 


Fatal Feud, The ; 
or the Ruin Blind Obstinacy Wrought in Our Parish. By 
George Canning Hill. The incidents of this story faith- 
fully portray the passion ruling so strongly in many 
human hearts, and mark fatal results of false pride. 
12mo, Cloth. 

Golden Grains from Life’s Harvest Field. 
By T S. Arthur. Inculcating the importance of good, 
true principles, and pure affections, and human sympa- 
thies. 12mo, Cloth. 


spring backs. 


War In India, History ot The. 


Including the complete history from the earliest times to the 
present day. Scenes of Bloodshed and Horror that have scarcely 
a parallel in the world’s history. 
By Henry Frederick Malcolm. 


engravings and a map of the East Indies. 





Choice Books for Public an 


Regular retail price $1.25 and $1.50 each. Our price postpaid, $1.00 each, or your choice of any one book 
including the American Agriculturist one year for $1.60 postpaid. 
yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each postpaid. It embraces history, biography, travel, adventure, fiction, 
religion, etc., etc. These books are all substantially bound in cloth with gold side stamp, head bands and 


rivate Libraries. 


Any one book given for two new 


THEY DO NOT FALL APART ON SHORT ACQUAINTANCE. 


A memoir of Gen. Sir Henry 
With numerous 
Illustrated. 12mo, 


Good Time Coming, The. 
By T.S. Arthur. Showing how the dissatisfied yearn 
ings of every human heart toward the brighter day 
ahead may find the sunlight dawn upon him. With 
Mezzotint Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth. 


Hand Without the Heart; 


or the Life and Trials of Jesse Loring. By T. S. Arthur. 
Showing the error of a lifetime in a wholly discordant 
marriage and the final reward of this long trial of faith, 
love and high religious principle. 12mo, Cloth. 


Home Scenes. 


By T.&. Arthur. The lights and shadows that are pic- 
tured by love and selfishness. A book designed to over- 
come what is evil and selfish, and to keep the light of 
love forever burning. 12mo, Cloth. 


Lights and Shadows of Real Life, 


By T. S. Arthur. A series of powerful temperance 
stories, containing among others, ‘The Distiller’s 
Dream,” ‘' The Fiery trial,” ‘‘ The Broken Pledge,” etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 

Light on Shadowed Paths. 
By T.S. Arthur. The stories are replete with practical 


wisdom, and a beautiful moral looms up in each chapter 
from which all will derive profit. 12mo, Cloth. 
Living and Loving. 
A collection of choice and entertaining sketches. By Vir- 
ginia F. Townsend. ‘‘Some of the stories have been 
traced in the flesh of newly-born summer mornings, 
some in the weary hours of night, some when the heart 
was heavy with sorrow. and some when it throbbed 
lightly in youth, life and happiness.”—Author. 12mo, 
Cloth. 
Nothing but Money. 
By T. S. Arthur. Young men and women as well as the 
most youthful, in whose minds the thought of gold out- 
lusters every other, should treasure up the history it 
furnishes—a history true to life. 12mo, Cloth. 


Old Man’s Bride, The; 
or the Lesson of the Day. By T. 8S. Arthur. Showing 
the fatal error committed by those who make marriage 
amatter of bargain and sale. 12mo, Cloth. 


Out in the World. 
By T.S. Arthur. There are so many persons continually 
representing Mrs. Woodbine around us, and so few like 
the estimable Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, that we urge the 
reading of “Out in the World ” upon the'young people. 
12mo, Cloth, 

Our Neighbors in the Corner House. 
By T.S. Arthur. Avery mysterious family move into 
the corner house. Many exciting and strange incidents 
occur, crime is suspi¢ioned, and finally extraordinary 
revelations are made. The work is exceedingly fascina- 
ting. 12mo, Cloth. 


Sparing to Spend; 
or the Loftons and the Pinckertons. By T. S. Arthur 
A work designed to show the beneficial results of a wise 
restriction of the wants to the means. 12mo, Cloth. 


Three Eras in a Woman’s Life, The; 
or the Maiden, the Wife, and the Mother. By T. S. 
Arthur. In which the happy effect of right training is 
brought in distinct contrast with the wrong. 12mo, Cloth. 

Soldier and the Sorceress, The; 
or the adventures of Jane Seton, the King’s Advocate. 
A story of great power in which the reader’s attention 
is absorbed from beginning to end in its plots and coun- 
terplots. 12mo, Cloth. 

Trials and Confessions of a Housekeeper. 
By T. S. Arthur. Embracing a range of subjects. Grave, 
instructive, agreeable and amusing. illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth. 


War Between United States and Mexico, History 
of The. 
From the Commencement of Hostilities to the Treaty of Peace, 
Considered one of the Best Historica) Works Ever Published; not 
only are the striking features and strong points of history repre. 
sented, but a vivid conception is afforded of the whole subject. 
Ry John S. Jenkins. 


12mo, Cloth. 


True Riches; 
or Wealth Without Wings. and Other Tales. By T.§, 
Arthur. The lessons herein taught cannot be learned 
too early, nor dwelt cn too long by those engaged in the 
active and absorbing duties of life. Steel Frontispiece, 
12mo, Cloth. 


Way to Prosper, The, 
and Other Tales. By T. S. Arthur. Showing the power 
of virtue, harmony and fraternal affection of a family in 
securing future well-being and prosperity. 12mo, Cloth. 


White Rocks, The; 

or The Robbers of the Monongahela. A thrilling story 
of outlaw life in Western Pennsylvania. By A. F. Hill. 
Based on a tragedy that occurred years ago in Fayette 
county, when a beautiful young girl was thrown off a 
fearful precipice known as the White Rocks, and dashed 
to pleces, by her lover, whom she discovered was con- 
cerned in the murder of her father years before. 12mo, 
Cloth. 


Withered Heart, The. 
By T. S. Arthur. A story of an intensely interesting 
character that has had the most favorable notices from 
the English press as well as from that of our own coun- 
try. Mezzotint Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth. 


Christ, The Life of. 
From His Incarnation to His Ascension into Heaven, to- 
gether with the lives and sufferings of the Holy Evange- 
lists and Apostles. By Rev. John Fleetwood, D. D. 
With appropriate Illustrations. This plain, unadorned 
narrative, written in that modest and unpretending 
style which the sacredness of that subject renders so 
peculiarly appropriate, has been received with a degree 
of public favor almost without a parallel. 12mo, Cloth. 


Jesus, Mornings With. 
Devotional readings for the closet and the family for 
every day in the year. By Rev. William Jay. Every 
page of this excellent volume seems to exercise over the 
mind an attraction to the source of all wisdom, and 
every sentiment is designed to win the heart for God 
and truth. 12mo, Cloth. 


Jesus, Evenings With. 
A series of appropriate readings for the family. A com- 
panion volume to the above. Carefully prepared from 
notes and sermons preached by the late Rev. William 
Jay. One great charm is, the range is through every 
department of human experience, and shows that the 
Spirit has its appropriate teachings for every condition. 
12mo, Cloth. 

Methodist Episcopal Church inthe United 


States, History of the. 
Embracing also a Sketch of the Rise of Methodism in 
Europe, and of its Origin and Progress in Canada. By Rev. 
_ P. Douglass Gorrie, author of “ The Churches and Sects 
of the United States,” ‘‘Episcopacy,” etc. This is a 
complete popular exposition of the Hi-tory, Doctrines, 
and Institutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
indorsed by prominent members of the Church in high 
official station. 12mo, Cloth. 


Methodist Ministers, The Lives of Emi- 


nent. 
Containing Biographical Sketches, Incidents, Anec- 
dotes, Records of Travel, Reflections, etc., etc. By Rev. 
P. Douglass Gorrie, author of ‘‘ The Churches and Sects 
of the United States,” “Episcopal Methodism as it was 
and is,” etc. The author embodies in a convenient 
form the leading events in the history of the great 
lights of Methodism, with an account of their self-denial 
sand sacrifices. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, The. 
From this world to that which is to come. By John 
Bunyan. To which is added alife of Bunyan, written 
by himself; or Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. 
12mo, Cloth. 

Steps Toward Heaven. 
By T.S. Arthur. A volume that addresses itself to no 
particular denomination and has no other aim than to 
assist us to grow better. 12mo, Cloth. 
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Homer’s lliad. 

With valuable rotes and commentaries. Translated by 
Alexander Pope. Edited by W. C. Armstrong. In this 
translation, Pupe has produced a version which com- 
pines the richest beauties of the English tongue, and 
will remain a favorite with readers of taste and feeling. 
12 n0, Cloth. 


Moore Thomas, The Poetical Works of 
Containing Lalla Rookh, Irish Melodies, Odes of 
Anacroon, and Miscellaneous poems. New American 
Edition. Thomas Moore has shown in his great poeti- 
cal works how beautifully the feelings of a delicate 
passion can be conveyed in language of the most brilliant 
and powerful description. These poems will be immor 
tal, while the name of Moore is known to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 12mo, Cloth. 


Advice To Young Men. 
On their duties and conduct in life. By T. S. Arthur. 
Intended to strengthen their good purposes and to ele- 
vate their minds into sounder views of life. 12mo, 
Cloth. 


Advice To Young Ladies. 
On their duties and conduct in life. By T. S. Arthur. 
An admirable work intended to inculcate right wodes 
of thinking as the basis of all correct action, and to cor- 
rect the false views of life which everywhere prevail. 
12mo, Cloth. 


Crusoe, Robinson. 
Correctly reprinted from the original edition. With an 
introduction giving a new history of DeFoe’s Master- 
piece, Acknowledged to be the finest edition of this 
work inthe country. Fourteen full-page illustrations. 
12mo, C oth. 

Homer’s Odyssey. 
With valuable notes and commentaries. Translated by 
Alexander Pope. With illustrations. One of the finest 
translations in the English language. Dr. Johnson pro- 
nounces it to be ‘‘the greatest work of the kind that has 
ever been produced.”’ 12mo, Cloth. 


Songs From The Lowlands, 


By Isaac H. Ubil, of Delaware City, Delaware. The 
verses found in this volume are the efforts of one nur- 
tured in the fields and woods, and whose spirit has been 
wooed and won to melody by the scenes around him. 
There is the impress of truth and sincerity on every 
line 16mo, Cloth. 


The Russo-Turkish War. 

Comprising an account of the Servian Insurrection, the 
dreadful Massacre of Christiausin Bulgaria, and other 
Turkish atrocities. Stirring Battles and Thrilling Inci- 
dents of the war, together with a history and description 
of Russia and the Russians, sketches of the people, etc. 
By Grant Barnwell. 200 illustrations, maps, plans, and 
engravings, 640 pages. 12mo, Cloth. 


The Fatal Secret. 
A story of Owaeta, the “Wild Flower of Mackinaw.” 
An American novel of the most charming character, 
now in its twentieth edition; a clean, pure romance, 
fascinating from beginning toend. By Ida Glenwood, 
the Blind Bard of Michigan. Steel plate engraving, 415 
pages. 12mo, Cloth. 

Mrs. Partington’s Knitting Work; 
And What Was Done by Her Plaguey Boy Ike. A web 
of many textures as woven by Ruth herself. By B. P. 
Shillaber. With characteristic illustrations by Hoppin, 
including a portrait of the old lady in specs (from life), 
surrounded by the Partington family. 12mo, Cloth. 


Life of Horace Greely. 
Including notices of Important Political and Historical 
Events; and eminent Journalists, Politicians and States- 
men of histime. A complete biography of this great 
man. By L. D. Ingersoll. Portrait on steel and 26 illus- 
trations, 575 pages. 12mo, Cloth. 


Revolution. The Battle-fields of the. 


Comprising descriptions of the principal battles, seiges 
and other important events of the war of Independence. 
Interspersed with numerous characteristic anecdotes. 
By Thomas Y. Rhoads. Nearly 200 illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth. 


Crusades, History of the. 


Carefully revised with a number of new additions, and 
aseries of engraving-, executed by first-class artists in_ 
troduced. No other historian of the Crusades has 
succeeded in comprising so complete and entertaining 
a narrative in so reasonable a compass. By Major George 
Proctor. With 150 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. 


Address all orders to 


The American Agriculturist, 
52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


| 


Our Boys. 


Comprising the personal experiences of the author 
while in the army, and embracing some of the richest 
and raciest scenes of army and camp life ever published. 
By F. A. Hili, of the 8th Pa. Reserves. With portrait on 
steel,and several characteristic illustrations on wood. 
12mo, Cloth. 


Palestines, History of, From the Patri- 
archal Age to the Present Time. 


With Introductory Chapters on the Geography and 
Natural History of the Country, and on the Customs and 
Institutions of the Hebrews. By John Kitto, D. D., 
Euitor of ‘‘ The Pictorial Bible,” “Pictorial History of 
Palestine,” ‘‘Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” etc. 
With upwards of 200 illustrations. This work presents, 
inaconnected and compendious form, the history of 
the Hebrew nation from the time of Abraham, through 
the various political forms which it assumed, till the 
dispersion of that peculiar people. 12mo, Cloth. 


Lincoln, Abraham, Life and Publie Ser- 
vice of, 


Sixteenth President of the United States, containing his 
early history and political career, together with the 
speeches, messages, proclamations, and other official 
documents illustrative of his eventful career. By Frank 
Crosby. With Portrait on Szeel. 12mo, Cloth. 


Napoleon And His Campaigns. 


His Army and his Generals. Embracing a complete 
history of Bonaparte’s great military operations through. 
out Europe, with the most important incidents of his 
private and political life. A sketch of the French 
Revolution. With full-page engravings. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, 


Men Who Have Risen. 


A collection of biographies of the most celebrated in 
ventors, discoverers, merchants, scientists, etc. An ex- 
cellent book for young men. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth. 


Marie, Antoinette, Memoirs of the Court of. 


Queen of France. By Madam Campau, first lady of the 
bedchamber to the Queen. The charming style of the 
author, and the entire familiari:y of her theme, make 
the work one of the most interestiag ever issued from 
the American press,and no less instructive and enter 
tainivg. 12mo, Cloth. 


| Mary Queen of Scots. 


With anecd tes of the Court of Henry II, during her 
residence in France. No lengthy review of this work is 
necessary to insure its general perusal, for no reader of 
history can fail to take a deep interest in the unfortu- 
nate Mary. By Miss Benger. With Portrait on Steel: 
12mo, Clo:h 


Napoleon, Louis, Schmucker’s Life and 
Times of. 


Embracing an account of the fall of the Empire and his 
death. By A. G. Feather, A. M. 12mo, Cloth 


Queens of France, Memoirs of. 


From the times of Childeric the First to Louls Philippe. 
By Mrs. Forbes Rush. This isasplendid work and has 
had aremarkable sale. 12mo, Cloth. 


Wesley, Rev. John, M.A., The Life of. 


With some account of his ancestors and relations; and 
The Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley, M. A. By John 
Whitehead, M.D. Avreprintof therare London edition 
by Dr. Whitehead, one of the executors of John Wesley’s 
will, to whom were entrusted the private manuscripts 
of the founder of Methodism. Prepared from authentic 
documents. 12mo. Cloth. 


Washington, George, Life and Times of, 


First President of the United States. Samuel M. 
Schmucker, L. L. D. With portrait on steel. 12mo, Cloth. 


Webster, Daniel, 
Life of. 


Including most of his great speeches and letters. By 
Gen. S.P. Lyman. Never were his words more weighty, 
his logic more irresistible, than when vindicating the 
rights of his country. No library is complete without 
hislife. With illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. 


Judsons, The Three Mrs., Lives of. 


The celebrated missionaries. A trio of heroines of 
which America may ‘vell be proud. Their domesticand 
missionary life carefully narrated, in which relation 
they stood as high as they did in their more public char- 
acteras missionaries. Newand carefully reyised edi- 
tion. 12mo, Cloth. 


Public and Private 








Livingstone, David, Personal Life of. 


Chiefly from his unpublished journals and correspond- 
ence in the possession of his family. By William Gar- 
den Blaikie, D. D.,L. L. D., New College, Edinburgh. 
With portrait. The intrepid mi-sionary of Africa ex- 
cites wide-spread interest in his character. Not as a 
traveler, nor as a discoverer, but as a@ man, in his 
journeys and labors for the good of benighted Africa 
does Livingstone appear in this book. 12mo, Cloth. 


Jefferson, Thomas, Life and Times of. 


Third President of the United States, By Samuel M. 
Schmucker, LL. D. Inthis work the author has care- 
fully presented both the merits and defects of one of 
the most remarkable characters in the American history. 
The best and most reliable biography ever produced. 
With portrait. 12mo, Cloth. 


Jackson, Andrew, Life of. 


The Celebrated Patriot and Statesman; twice President 
of the United States. Jackson’s character was decidealy 
pronounced; what he did he did with all his might, and 
his life is full of interest and instruction. By Alexander 
Walker. 12mo, Cloth. 


Josephine, Empress, Life and Secret Mem- 


ories of, 

First Wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Mlle. M. A. 
LeNormand. In factthe secret history written by her 
own hand, with rare elegance and force. It combines 
all the value of authentic history with the absorbing in- 
terest of an anti biography of exciting romance. 12mo, 
Cloth. 


Boleyn, Anne, Queen of Henry VIII., Me- 


moirs of the Life of. 


By Miss Benger, with a memoir of the author by Miss 
Aiken. No character in the records of biography more 
forcibly exemplifies the vanity of human ambition than 
that of Anne Boleyn. The facts narrated by the author 
are calculated to create a peculiar interest in the reader. 
12mo, Cloth. 


Boone, Daniel, Life of. 


The Great Western Hunter and Pioneer. By Cecil B. 
Hartley. Contains an account of Boone’s Early History, 
his Daring and Remarkable Career, his Adventures 
with the Indians, and his wonderful skill and cooljness. 
Profusely illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 


Crockett, David, Life of. 


The Original Humorist and Irrepressible Backwoods- 
man. Written by himself. Comprising His Early His- 
tory, His Bear Hunting, ete. To whichis added an ac- 
count of his death while fighting in defence of Texan 
Independence. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. 


Clay, Henry, Life and Times of, 


Including some of the Orator’s Greatest Speeches, with 
the Wise and Patriotic Measures He Devised and Advo- 
cated. By S. M.Schmucker, LL. D. With Portrait on 
Steel. 12mo, Cloth. 


Carson, Kit, Life of. 


The Great Western Hunter and Guide. Wild and Ro- 
mantic Exploits as a Hunter and Trapper in the Rocky 
Mountains, Thrilling Adventures and Hairbreadth Es- 
capes; Daring and Invaluable Services as a Guide. By 
Chas. Burdett. 12mo, Cloth. 


Franklin, Benjamin, Life of. 


The Celebrated Statesman and Philosopher. By O. L. 
Holley. The Scources of Franuklin’s Success, and the 
Elements of His Greatness, are rich beyond parallel in 
practical lessons of wisdom for all. Illustrated, 12mo, 
Cloth. 


Hamilton, Alexander, Life and Times of. 


By S. M. Schmucker, LL. D. Portrait on Steel. The re- 
markable incidents of Hamilton’s career will always re- 
tain their power and attractiveness, for they furnish im- 
pressive lessons on every phase of human nature. 12mo, 
Cloth. 


Gerard, The Lion Slayer, and Other Sto- 


ries. 

Or the Romance of Adventure. A volume of much and 
varied information respecting the great phenomena of 
nature, and the many lands and modes of life which re- 
cent enterprise has helped toillustrate. With Numer- 
ous Illustrative Engravings. 12mo, Cloth. 


Hunting Sports in the West. 


Comprising adventures of the most celebrated Hunters 
and Trappers. By Cecil B. Hartley. There is a large 
amount of variety in this popular volume to well repay 
the reader. With Numerous Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. 
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Cc A N CS e This affliction is treated by regular 
pbysictans of high standing, in the 

Hornell Sanitarium, without caustics, the knife, or poisons. 
is The treatment follows closely the theory of Prof. v. 
Mosetig-Moorhof of Vieuwna. It attacks cancerecus 
tissue without affecting surrounding healthy tissue. No 
Cc U RA & L E sore, no poulticing. The process 
is “dry” thronghout, harmle3s, 

almosr painless, absolutely odorless. It isthe only method 
that “kills” every cancerous cell. Forrefer- 

ences and other information, Address, The 


M ETH oO D en Sanitarium, Hornellsvile, 


SUMMER DRESSES NOW ! 


This 





month we recommend the 


| immediate purchase of goods for 


Summer Wear. We have an assort- 
ment of Printed India and China 
Silks, Wool Crepons, Cotton Crepes, 
Cotton Bedford Cords, Cottons with 
Broche figures, Printed Cotton 
Goods, in more exquisite designs 
and coloring than ever before. 
Samples of these goods will be sent 
to any address if the request states 
definitely the style and quality of 
goods desired. When samples are 
received please make a selection 
promptly to avoid disappointment. 


James McCreary & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


(hampion Evaporator. 


For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, 
AND FRUIT JELLIES. 

Corrugated pan over firebox, doubling, Z, 
boiling capacity. Small interchange- 
able syrup pans (connected by si- 
phons), easily handled for cleans- /jj 
ing and storing, and a Perfect 
Automatic Regulator. 

e Champion is as great 
animprovement ovcr the 
Cook Pan as _the latter 


























was over the old iron ket- Cata- 
tle, hung on atencerail, fi logues 
The c.H.CRIMM |~/ Wy Free. 
MFC. CO. Fe _§) 4 Mention 
Hudson, Ohio and Rutland, Vt. this paper. 
ARBANIED BENNETT'S IMPROVED 







THE BES? 
PracticalStump _ 
Buller made. =m 


wy 
eo” 


TUMP PULLER 


Fide Baya erat 
r a rial. 
TO L 

Five aa Price, $35 to $70. 
Circularsfree, Man’f’d by 


H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville, O, 












BUYS 
THE 


BEST FENCE MACHINE 


» or Braider in the world. 

We will deliver it to any 
point in the United States. Par- 
ties who have paid from $12 to 
#20 for machines have disposed 
of them ard bought ours, because 
it isso easy to operate. Agents 
wanted. Address The Cham- 
pion Shelf Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


$3.E9 


























THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWS TO LADIES, 


New Departure. Handsome Pres 
ent to every subscriber. Now’s your 
tinre to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Baking Pows 
der, and secure a beautiful Gold 
Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set 
Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose 

; Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Cas. 
ter, or Webster’s Dictionary. 314 lbs. Fine Tea by Mailon 
receipt of $2 and this advertisement. 

t tAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., 
P O. Box 289. 


81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE — 





ComPANy 





WIRE PICKET FENC& MACHINE 
Lowden’s Perfection. Latestimproved. Pat. 
Jan. 5, 1892. Best field fence machine in 
the world. Every farmer his own fence builder, 
Costs 25 to 30 cts. arod. For large illustrated 
catalogue showing cut of machine, write to 

L. C. LOWDEN, Indianapolis, Ind 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


4 CORPORATION ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS 0} 
THE STATED OF NEW YORK. 


Main Offices, 52 and 54 Lafayette 
Place, New York, N. Y. 








WESTERN OFFICE, 504 THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Western Office is for the accommodation of adver: 
tisers and subscribers in that sect'ou. All communica. 
ions should be sent to the Main Office, New York. 





Terms of Subscription in the United States 
and British Provinces. 


The American Agriculturist is published monthly 
and ‘s mailed in time to reach subscribers on or before 
the first of each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. Ciubs of five or 
more, $1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six months. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Remittances.—Money for subscriptions can be sent by 
postal note, express or post-office money order, registered 
letter. check or draft; postage stamps accepted for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar. 

Expiration of Subscriptioas.—The date (usually 
abbreviated) following each subscriber’s name which 
appears on the magazine or wrapper shows to what time 
your subscription has been paid. Thus: Jan. ’93, means 
that subscription is paid up to January 1, 1893; Feb. ’93, 
to February 1, 1893 au«! so on. 

Renewals.—Six weeks are required after sending 
money before the date which shows to, what time sub- 
scription is paid, and which answers for a receipt, can be 
chaoged. 0 other receipt is sent unless requested. If 
at the end of six weeks date is yoy or any error is 
noticed subscribers will confer a favor by notifying us. 

Discontinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year afrer your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change of address.—When a change of address is 
desired both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the vear and with any number desired. : 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Terms sent on application. 

ota at New Yaqrk Post Office as mail matter of sec 
on ass. 





Rates to Foreign Countries, 


The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST in shillings and pence to subscripers in foreign 






countries is as follows: s. d. U.S cur. 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo..10 3 $2.46 
1 MSS ae AES: are 2.70 
Madagascar.... 12 3 2.94 
St. Helena.... wan 3 2.46 
RMMOINNNS 5 Succ isch aise piecha cnaeicalses se 11.3 2.70 
Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New- 


foundland, Egypt. Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 7s 9d; United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Rewit by post-office money cater. payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at. New York General Post Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Foreign Agencies, 


The following Agents are authorized to accept subscrip- 
tions and advertising orders: 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENOH, TRUBNER & Co., 57 Ludgate 
Hill, London, England. 

JOHN IRELAND, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 

JOHN H. EVERY, Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand. 

WM. MADDPOOCK, 381 George street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, South Australia. 

Wu. HOPKINS, Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 





Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate) each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, $1.50 per line. 
- Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, $2.00 per 
ne. 
No advertisement taken for less than #&3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


. 


—0O-— 
Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 lafayette Place, New York. 








